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PREFACE. 


Tuers are many portions of Sacred Writ which, while it 
would be presumptuous to refuse their literal acceptation, 
forcibly prompt an allegorical construction, serving at once 
as a lesson and a prophecy. Such is the narrative of the 
building of the Tower of Babel. When the world, re- 
cgyered from all but entire destruction, rose freeh in all 
its worldliness, Godless and independent, exulting in the 
diseovery of the strength of its physical, and the un- 
botnded vastness of its mental powers, man first learnt 
“he truth that union is the secret of all atrength, and that 
by it, though a mere unit in creation, he might attain 
@ super-human position. Nor was ever confusion more 
complete or more wonderful than the miracle which 
crushed his efforts and lowered his proud schemes to the 
dust, | 

Yet since that moment man has ever been building 
enother and a greater tower which, none the less, has 
Heaven for its object. Science and enlightenment are 
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ever rising brick by brick, layer by layer, story by story, 
towards the level of super-human knowledge; and thq 
great obstacle which put a stop to the erection of the 
material Babel—the confusion of tongues—still exists to 
impede that of the Tower of Knowledge, and still consti- 
tutes the chief hindrance to man’s united action and 
united strength, 

But if the obstacle exist, the means of surmounting it 
have been granted us. We have never been debarred 
from acquiring another language than our own; and if 
the scientific man of each country be considered the maker 
of the bricks, the linguist may, at least, claim to be that 
no less useful workman who visits the kiln of knowledge 
in every land and brings together the materials for the 
great work. 

The study of tongues, then, is not to be slighted. 
Through a nation’s language alone can its character, oy 
well as ite labours after truth, be really known; and the 
study of nations is the study of mankind in its most 
liberal form. 

‘We cannot deny that the present age has felt this to 
be the case more than any that has gone before it, hen 
we seo in every country throughout Europe, that the 
Classics of foreign languages constitute the first food ad- 
ministered to the young mind. But what has beon 
granted to Greck and Latin has been refused to Sanskrit 
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literature, which, if it offer more difficulties and impedi- 
Mente in its approach than others, indisputably possesses 
as rich, as varied, and as veluable @ treasure as any that 
ean be ranked among the dead. Yet it has found many 
zealous opponents among the learned of the west, and 
many delusive arguments have been brought against it. 
Tt has been called useless, as well for practical as scientific 
purposes. 

Let us first consider the former accusation,—ite useless- 
ness to those whom we send from our little island to be 
the governors and dispensers of justice over a hundred 
and sixty millions of inhabitants, and a continent almost 
as vast as that of Europe itself, And hero it is argued, 
that because Sanskrit is the parent of the many dialects 
spoken in India, it is not on that account the more wse- 
ful’ to those who must employ them. It would be no 
mare absurd, it is urged, to oblige every Englishman 
holding en appointment in Malta or the Ionian Islands to 
pass an examination in Homer or Virgil, because Greek 
and Latin are the sources of the vernaculars there spoken, 
But the case is very different with the Indian Peninsula. 
Thé modern Greek and Italian races differ far more from 
the Greek and the Roman of old than even their altered 
languages ;—-their character, their religion, their institu- 
tions, their modes of expression even, are completely 
changed, and the heroes of Thucydides and Livy would 
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come among them as utter strangers. Not so the Hindi. 
His religion, his institutions, his character, aye, even his, 
mode of thought, is the same now as in the time of Kéli- 
désa, the dramatist; or, still more, in that of the poets, 
Vy6ésea and Valmiki! If there be any change at all, it is 
only that of day to night. Grosa superstition and awful 
fataliom now reign where thought and the search for truth 
have existed before,—the pedantic Pandit has replaced 
the learned Bréhman, who was poet and philosopher, as- 
tronomer and theologian alike; and an age of ruminating 
lethargy has succeeded to one of action and invention. 
But tho faults of the one have proceeded in a natural 
course from the uncorrected errors of the other; and these 
errora should be studied if we would understand and leam 
to deal with the character of which they are the origin, 
The European who has not studied the Aryan* will never 
comprehend the Hindu. . 
Again, in a scientific point of view, Sanskrit, as a lan- 


guage, must take a very high place, and claim a very con- 


» Kalidéss flourished at the Court of Vikrambditya, 66 years bofore Christ. 
‘Vy6sa, the supposed author of the Mahébhérate, eto., and Valmiki, that of the 
Rbmaityags, lived soveralconturi eurier, though the exact dates eamot be fxod 
‘with any certainty. 

2 ‘The name generally given to the people who wed the Sanskrit language in 
contradistinction to the modern inbabiteats of India, I say used, since there 
is reson to belie that from « very remote period the people of tho Fenfunle 
have spoken one or more impure dialects. 
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siderable amount of usefulness. The etymologist, the 
philologian, the ethnologist, and even the historian, cannot 
perfect their investigations without it,—parent, as it is, 
of almost every European, and of many Asiatic languages. 
Among the literatures, aleo, of bygone ages, we must, at 
least, accord to that of India a third place in extent and 
value. If Greece and Rome can boast of lyric and dra- 
matic poets, whom we may still use as models of style, 
or of Philosophers whose theories have not yet ceased to 
exert some influencs, surely ancient India will be able to 
do 28 much, when rightly and generally understood; and 
I shall not have succeeded in the least of my objects, if 
the pages of the following Introduction do not prove my 
fosition to the reader. 

But I will not now enter into details. I will content 
myself with one assertion, which future ages and future 
Thdianists will triumph in proving. Of all the accusations 
brought against Sanskrit literature, none appears so incon- 
trovertible as that it possesses no history. This I deny. 
The late M. Burnouf—whom all Oriental scholars must 
honour as one of the fathers of the study of the Kast in 
Enrope—was wont to say, that when rightly understood 
and duly compared, every work in Sanskrit would supply 
some historical material to fill up the gap which undoubtedly 
seems to exist; and that a history of the Aryan nation 
might eventually be traced with as much acouracy as that 
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of any race which hes not deigned to chronicle its own 
existence, ‘ 

“Whence, then, these mistaken notions of Sanskrit litera- 
ture? Whence these impediments in the way of ita etudy ; 
these mists of doubt and delusion which surround it? 
‘We answer that the study of Sanskrit is still in ite cradle; 
and we are forced, at the same time, to confess that it has 
been but indifferently nursed even by its most zealous 
etudenta. It is now more than a hundred years since 
Father Pons, a French missionary, wrote a letter, dated 
Karikal, the 28rd of November, 1740,! on the religion, 
philosophy, and literature of the Hindis; yet it was only 
in 1852 that o first attempt was made at Berlin, by 
Professor Weber,? in the form of lectures, to arrange and 
consolidate all that has been agglomerated on the subject 
of the literature of Hindistén; and, great as is the praise 
due to his diligence and research in so difficult ry task, 
we cannot but regret that even this undertaking should 
heve been carried out in a manner to make it useless to 
any but scholars, 

‘We must yield 4 full palm of praise to the labours of 
all the founders of this study in Europe,—men who héve 
devoted their lives to the unravelling of the mysteries of 
the East. Great names are not wanting among the dead 

1 See Mémoires dea Indes” {in “Lettres Sdiflantes”), vol. xig. 1781. 


? Beo “ Vorlosungen ueber die Indieche Literatur-geechichte." Berlin, 1852, 
. ‘ 
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and the living to call forth the admiration of their followers 
s~Jones, Wilkins, Colebrooke, Wilson, Johnson, Williams, 
and many others among ourselves; Schlogel, Lassen, and 
Windischmann, in Germany; Ohézy, Burnouf, Langlois, 
and Deslongchamps, in France; but we cannot refrain from 
regretting that all, or nearly all, these distinguished men 
should have looked on their pursuits as peouliar and exclu- 
sive, and retained their greatest discoveries for the small 
chosen circle of Orientalists ;—in short, that the external 
and less laborious world has as yet derived little benefit 
from. them, 

Though we may regret, we cannot, however, blame. 
Every study, be it of languages or of science, passes through 
the same tedious course. A few eccentric minds, fired with 
a burning thirst for knowledge, have set out with, slight 
materials on an unbeaten track of discovery. Their followera 

a have modified and corrected the work of their masters, and 
have worked alike in their own confined sphere. 

But « period arrives in every study, when the labours of 
all its scholars must be reduced to one united and harmo- 
nious whole; when the bricks that one has baked, the 
mortar another has mixed, and the beams which a third has 
out, must be brought together and arranged by the hand 
of the builder, in the form of another story added to the 
great Tower of Knowledge which may reach to the skies. 

Such a period, it seems to me, has now arrived for the 
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study of the Indian Peninsula and its sacred tongue. Much 
has been written, much hazarded, much even proved on 
particular branches and single topics; and a demand is 
now made for some one who, content to work on the found- 
ation laid by others, will collect the broad features that 
reign through all and present them to the general reader. 
In such a capacity I now volunteer ; and if I be found, on 
teat, to succeed but indifferently, some allowance may, I 
trust, be made for me, in the novelty and difficulty of the 
task. 

The method I have adopted is simple, and makes its 
results available at the same time for the student and the 
general reader. It is that of giving on easy but literal 
translation of the best Sanskrit works, accompanied by 
copious explanatory notes, and preceded by such an intro- 
duction on the subject-matter of the work, as shall make 
tho translation intelligible and palatable to all who may 
read it, and epare the student the labour of searching 
among remote and scattered heaps for the information he 
requires. 

Tf the choice of a philosophical work, with which to 
commence, should seem strange to some, I may be allowed 
to defend it in a few words, . 

Tn the first place, I must remind the objector that the 
choice is far from being unlimited. There are very few 
works in all the mass of Sanskrit prose and Yerse com- 
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positions which have not been already sufficiently treated 
dy scholars of acknowledged authority, as to enable me to 
dispense with many tedious preliminaries; and still fewer, 
the style and language of which is sufficiently simple for 
the student who is not far advanced. Again, of all the 
subjects treated in Indian literature, few seem to me 80 
well adapted to the taste of the general reader as that of 
philosophy. While he would shrink from an investigation 
of their religious ideas, through the thick maze of com- 
plicated mythology and symbolism which envelopes them, 
he will gladly inquire what the Hindd mind has been 
capable of producing in the clearer field of theoretical in- 
vestigation. While its Science might interest those only 
who had pursued the same subjects with European and 
modern materials, its Philosophy seems to me to offer 
something of interest to every thinking mind, Their 
Drama, their Pootry, their Didactic Literature, were mostly 
devoid of the indispensable requisites; and the only other 
work which was fully suited to the same object was the 
well-known collection of instructive fables called Hitopa- 
desha, When for s moment I hesitated between this and 
th8 present work, I was reminded that the ground of the 
former »was already occupied by the excellent English 
and German translations of Professors Johnson and Max 
Miiller. Lastly, the Bhagavad-Gité itself offers many ad- 
vantages. “Belonging to that school of Sanskrit philosophy 
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which I think we must regard as the first upward flight 
of the Hindé mind, ahackled hitherto by the trammels of 
superstition, and weighed down by the arrogant oppression 
of an all-powerful hierarchy, it adds to its theories the 
first ideas of that strange system which converted the 
multitudes of a vast region into the most rigid ascetics, 
and which reigns gloomily over the minds of so large a 
portion of its population. In this respect it presents 
a strange and complete picture of the Hindi character, 
and is therefore not without general interest. 

In the Introduction which follows will be found an ao- 
count of the poem entitled the Bhagavad-Gité and of ite 
subject-matter. It is here scarcely necessary to state more 
than that it is a philosophical poom,—not merely philoe 
sophical theories in Sanskrit verse,—but really a poem in 
the fullest acceptation of the word. It is an episode 
inserted in the great Sanskrit Epio called Mahébhirata— 
the Iliad of India,—which, if it be not equal to the great 
Epic of the West in the brilliancy and variety of its 
colouring, and the music of its style, is not inferior to it 
in that masculine power which only rude “uncivilized 
nations can produce. Its philosophy has been ranked 
under that most ancient echool—the Sénkhya--~ which 
claims Kapila as its founder ; and under that branch of 
it, the Yoga, which is ascribed to another half-fabulous 
Bréhmay, Patanjali. What those systems are, and how 
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far it is justly ranked with them, is the subject of the 
ensuing Introduction. 4 

I must now speak of the forms in which the Bhagavad- 
Gité has been already made public. It was first brought 
to light in that of a translation by the learned Oriental 
scholar, Sir Charles Wilkins, in the year 1785, and the 
tranelation was published in French by M. Parréud in 
Peris in 1787. Of the original translation we cannot 
speak with entire satisfaction. Doubtless, as a first at- 
tempt, and with the slight knowledge of Hindi philosophy 
then at hand, it is praiseworthy; but it is defective in 
being too Uittle translated. All words that present the 
slightest difficulty of rendering into English are left un- 
tfansleted, and nothing but a short and barely sufficient 
note added to explain them. In the French version this 
is not amended, and the meaning of Wilkins is rendered 
srather more obscure than clearer. The first edition of the 
Senskrit Text of the Bhagavad-Gité was published in Cal- 
cutta in 1808, edited by the Brahman Bébi-réma—editor, 
before and since, of many other standard Sanskrit works— 
and at the suggestion of the illustrious Colebrooke. The 
edition most generally used is that of the celebrated 
August ‘Wilhelm von Schlegel, published, with a very 
literal Latin translation and notes, at Bonn, in the year 
1828; while, for e greatly improved and sugmented 
edition, we have to thank his no less celebrated pupil 
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Christian Lassen, who reproduced it at the same place in 
1846. Of the Latin translation which accompanies thes 
editions, and which is used and appreciated by all Orien- 
taliets, I need only now say that it cannot be too highly 
praised: though perhaps it is to be regretted that in their 
zeal to correct the error into which their predecessor had 
fallen, both master and pupil have gone too far, and at- 
tempted to translate much that had better have been left 
alone. Lastly, we must name with the highest eulogy a 
most able Greek translation prepared at Benares by the 
learned Greek Orientalist, Demetrios Galanos, with the 
assistance of the Bréhmayn Kandadarsa, and printed at 
Athens, with an introduction by M. Typaldus, in 1846. 
This, it will be seen, is by far the best translation whith 
exists, while the notes which accompany it are in every 
respect invaluable. But I cannot conclude this notice 
without referring, as I do with the greatest pleasure, to. 
@ French translation, prepared some years past by one 
whose name has been already raised high in the esteem 
of the scholastic world by his essays on the Sankhya and 
Nyéya systems of Hindé philosophy, M. Barthélemy | St. 
Hilaire. This able production has been unfortunately pro- 
vented from appearing at present, but with thet frank 
and amiable generosity by which he is distinguished, its 
author has Isid the manuscript entirely at my disposi- 
tion, It is an excellent free translation, following in 
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most essential points that of Schlegel and Lassen, but 
preferable to it from its superior clearness and explicit- 
ness. 

Of these four translations the only one available to the 
general English reader was that of Wilkins, and even 
were this still easily obtainable, it would be far from giving 
& clear idea of the work in question, and still less of its 
philosophy, The work of Schlegel and Lassen contains 
no account whatever of the philosophical ideas of the 
Bhagavad-Gité, nor is any attempt made in their notes to 
explain the more obscure passages; while I think it will 
be admitted that the student who knows little of Sanskrit 
philosophy, will often be as much puzzled to divine the 
maeaning of the Latin translation, as of the original Sans- 
krit text. Lastly, the excellent work of M. Galanos is in 
Geek, which would deter many from its perusal. 

‘I cafinot pretend that I have departed very materially 
from any of these translations in the more essential pointe; 
it will be seen later in what details I may differ from each, 
and on what points I may claim the right of a fresh 
version. Yet it is not so much, be it well understood, 
the’ details of my translation which I seek to thrust before 
the public, but the popular form with which I have at- 
tempted to invest it. The Introduction presents a general 
view of the rise of philosophical ideas in India, and of 
the principal schools into which they distributed themselves, 
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It then particularizes the Sénkhya system, and the Yoga 
and Karmayoga branches of it, and proceeds to a minute 
investigation of the doctrines contained in our poem. 
Lastly, it presenta a Critical and Historical Review of the 
whole work. In the Translation itself, I have attempted 
to preserve, if not the order of the words, at least that 
of the sense of the original, and while making it so 
literal that the beginner may employ it as a key to the 
text, have endeavoured to render it sufficiently English 
for the general reader not to be turned back by its pecu- 
liarities. The Notes have been placed at the foot of each 
page, that the sense of every obscure word or passage may 
be grasped at once, and long explanations are given 
wherever they are required. Lastly, an Index of Proper 
Names contains all that I have been able to gather on 
the subject, and is much more extended than that ‘of 

The task has not been an easy one, and I leave it to 
the reader to judge if I have performed it suitably. I 
can only say that it was not undertaken without the coun- 
tenance of one whom I am proud to be able to call my 
friend and preceptor, and who is justly considered aa the 
first of living Orientalists, Horace Hayman Wilgon, and 
with that I courageously face criticism. 

I cannot refrain, ere I conclude, from paying some 
slight tribute to the liberality of those among whom I 
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write this. During the last year I have continually en- 
joyed the friendship and assistance of some of the most 
illustrious savans of France; and, indeed, to their gene- 
rosity and aid it is owing that I have been enabled to 
complete the attempt which I now submit to the public, 


J. COCKBURN THOMSON. 
Paris, 1855. 7 


INTRODUCTION. 


ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE HINDUS. 


PART I. 


ON THE ORIGIN OF PHILOSOPHICAL IDEAS IN INDIA. 


‘Wuen we strive to furnish a definition of the meaning of 
the word “Philosophy,” we are startled at the difficulty of 
the task. Wo are met by one of those many abstract ideas 
which cannot be handled, or reduced within the narrow 
circle which a definition requires; one of those vague ex- 
pansive conceptions which belong only to a high state of 
civilization, and which if they existed at all in the mind of 
the past did so as mysteries only, and found no words by 
means of which they might be vulgarized for the use of a 
licontions world. The word ‘philosophy’ has a far narrower 
and bettér defined meaning in the distant past, in the rude 
methodical school-days of mankind, than in the present age, 
And this meaning is sufficiently demonstrated in ita very 
etymology, to which we are compelled to have recourse, 
There are few countries, among all that can boast a 
literature, where philosophy has developed iteclf clearly, in- 
dependently, and, so to speak, spontaneously ; and demanded 
for ifself a name. Perhaps Greece and India may be con- 
sidered as the only two such, and the philosophies of other 
nations may be looked upon, either os the offspring of these, 
or aa a species of religious mysticism. Under the former we 
may tank all the modern European schools: under the latter 
the great sygtems of China, Persia, Syria, and Egypt, In 
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India and Greeoe, then, the names for philosophy have the 
same meaning—‘ the desire for knowledge’ —dgiAscogp/a and 
Jiindsd; and in them we find o true definition of its origin 
and original form. It is the dawning consciousness of the 
power of the intellect, which, blushing at its ignorance and 
its blind belief, urges the search after hidden and unknown 
truth through the immediate channels of internal investiga- 
tion, rather than the surer but more tedious path of estab- 
lished science. 

The birth of Philosophy is an era in the annals of every 
people; and the enquiry as to the causes of its origin is 
inseparable from the investigation of their religious and 
social history. Thus the history of most nations is divisible 
into three great periods, which serve alike for their religious 
and social peculiarities; 1st. The Age of Barbarism; 2nd, 
The Age of Mysticism ; 3rd, The Age of Investigation. Let 
us examine these briefly. 

ist. The Age of Barbarism. When man went forth from 
Ararat and spread himself over the face of the earth, lijtle 
was left him but instinct and conscience. Instinct prompted 
self-preservation, and this again suggested invention. Hence 
the origin of uéeful arts, According to the nature of the 
climate, and the soil to which he wandered, he became hus- 
bondman or shepherd. Choice would send him to the pleasant 
district which could be tilled, necessity drive him to the 
mountain, or the wild plain, where cattle would yield him 
equal support. But in either case he was dependent on 
nature. If a husbandmen, earth afforded him grain, which 
he laid in her bosom, and left, as it were, to her to foster; 
while, when the grain sprung up, sun, rain, and air, &s he 
soon discovered, were necessary for ita growth. If a herds- 
man, his flock no less required water to drink and fvarmth to 
cheer them; and the air or wind could counteract the ex- 
cesses of both, could cool the heat of the one, and dry the 
land when deluged by the other. Thus he felt his dependence. 
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Sun, wind, and rain, were necessary for his happiness, and 
even for his support; but they were above his control, and 
seemed to favour him at their own will. He felt that they 
were his superiors, and their spontaneous action suggested 
the idea of their personality. The elements and the common 
phenomena were deified. But how to propitiate them, how 
to make the clouds rain, the sun shine, the wind blow, when 
his crops, his herds, or himself required itP If his fellow- 
man were to be conciliated, and won to perform some act of 
favour, the request must be preceded with the indulgence 
of some wish of the other’s, a gift must be offered. A gift, 
therefore, should be offered to the elements, and, forsooth, the 
best that might be. Hence the origin of sacrifice. But if 
the gift were wanting, instinct had already taught him the 
power of flattery, and hence the origin of hymns of praise. 
Prayer naturally followed these, and we have thus a complete 
system of Element-worship. But while this was the work of 
instinct, conscience was not quite forgotten, though man’s 
nafural selfishness had led him to put it aside. Conscience 
taught him that there was some unseen, unknown, Almighty 
Being in and out of the world. Some one fo create himself, 
some one to create the world around. Some one to bring 
Geath, arfi to receive him after death, and accordingly the 
notion of a Supreme Being took root deep in the mind, 
though always with mystery and uncertainty. This, then, 
constitutes the religion of the Barbarian age of most nations, 
and to this may the most complicated mythology, the most 
superstitious mysticism of after ages be reduced—the worship 
of the elements, and the idea of a Supreme Being. 

Qua. The Age of Mysticism. But as civilization progressed, 
when the city rose from the village, and arta became more 
and more polished, the elements, which had been all in all to 
the rude countryman, were useless to the civilian. Every 
calling had now its patron, which, were he an element, an 
historical personage, or merely an abstract idea, was equally 
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doified. Self-interest demanded a supernatural guardian for 
each man’s vocation. The soldier must have a god of war, 
the sailor personifies and propitiates the storm and the waves, 
the woodman cannot be elone in the huge forest rustling 
around him, and peoples it with sylvan beings. Hence the 
origin of Polytheism and Hero-worship. But the dawn of 
civilization is also the age of poetry. It is not till man is 
severed from nature that he loves and learns to imitate her, 
to dream of her, and picture her in glowing colours. The 
rustic may mingle rude verses in his village dance, and the 
gavage warrior chant fierce couplets of war, but though these 
will possess a physical and majestic power, they will not be 
that poetry which touches the heart with its softness, and in- 
flames it with its fancies, The true birth of poetry dates in 
every country from the first dawn of civilized life. And this 
poetry exercises a powerful influence on the religion of the 
people. It seizes greedily on all that is ideal ; all, too, that 
is ancient. Tradition has an untold charm for it, and it 
blindly receives the errors of the past, for the mere sakes of 
their antiquity. Thus the idea of a great invisible Supremo 
Being comes prominently forward, and the worship of the 
elements, no longer the simple, selfish, but necessary fuith 
of the shepherd and husbandman, is incorporated with this 
spiritual idea, and they themselves invested with mystic 
personality, Hence we find in so many countries the notion 
of a Trinity in Unity, superior to all deities; and even where 
this distinct notion is wanting, as perhaps in the western 
mythology, the elements have still lent their character to the 
chief of gods. Jupiter has become at once the giver of life 
and warmth, the lord of thunder and of rain. 

But the idea of a deity once removed from the visible to 
the invisible—from the actual to the ideal—poetry—imegi- 
nation—does the rest. A complete theogony and a world of 
gods is soon established. Man’s relation to the superhuman 
world is now, too, placed on a different basis, Where before 
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the gods were propitiated with an express selfish interest, 
they now claim worship as their due, and promise little in 
return. Something, however, must be promised, or their 
worship would soon fall into disuse and contempt; and the 
reward offered ia an equally ideal one, that of happiness after 
death. But the hope of an uncertain future is not a suf- 
ficient encouragement; some punishment must be added to 
frighten man into the worship of the ideal and invisible; 
and the punishment is misery hereafter. These inventions, 
which follow in a natural course upon the worship of ideal 
deities, are supported and developed by the priesthood, a 
class which has arisen in overy country at a very early 
period, from the practice of performing sacrifices by proxy 
to the elements and primitive deities; and who, when once 
established, lose no means of keeping the religion they ad- 
minister ever before the minds of its followers. Hence the 
first ideas of right and wrong, future punishment and reward ; 
and hence too the first dawning notion of the immortality 
of the soul. In manners, then, this is the ago of early civili- 
zation and commerce, of the establishment of government, 
and the administration of justice; in literature, it is the age 
of the Lyric and Epic; in ideas, the age of superstition and 
mythology, of the establishment of a religion and a priest- 
hood, of invention and imagination. 

But a faith of such fictitious origin es that of Polytheism 
could not long maintain its hold on thinking minds, at a 
period when man discovered that he could reason as well as 
imagine; that, in short, he was gifted with intellect. The 
priesthood might impose their invented cosmogonies and 
legfons of gods and demigods on a timid populace, who 
dared not risk their crop or their cow for the sake of truth; 
but men were found towards the end of this period, who 
were not only willing but determined to ¢hink, and throwing 
the whole constitution of religion into the abyss of doubt, 
to hazard eyen futurity for the liberty of thought. 
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8rdly. The Age of Investigation. The consciousness of 
mentel power and the desire of knowledge were disgusted at 
tho corrupt theology thrust upon the mind by a now tyrad- 
nical and all-powerful hierarchy, and common senee began to 
triumph over superstition. But the doubt which had been 
cast on the fictions of the priesthood went no further. In no 
country has early philosophy been sceptical: none among the 
first thinkers have sought to deny the existence of what is 
obvious to the senses, or of those senses themselves. Nay, 
on the other hand, conscience has developed itself; and the 
enquirer has been the first to establish the existence, and 
even the immortality, of the soul. The existence of self and 
of the world has been taken for granted, and the question 
has been, “Why, and how, do I,—does this world, exist?” 
“How long do we exist, and what do we become when wo 
apparently cease to exist?” The nature of the soul and of 
the universe, rather than that of God, has been the topic 
of early philosophy. The soul afforded a freer field for 
investigation, unshackled as it was by the work of preceding 
ages, But when the nature of the gods was proposed to the 
enquirer, he generally accepted much from the established 
Teligion ; the deities were left alone in their places, nor were 
their various attributes disputed. But their glory’had de- 
parted from them. A still higher being walked over their 
heads: the Great Unknown was higher than they, because 
more spiritual, leas defined, and more absolute in his 
sovereignty. Thus, at least, was it with Socrates and Kapila. 
Both of them left their country’s gods in their places, but 
both of them brought forward a new ideal deity to rob them 
of their divinity—Socrates his Unknown One, and Kapile 
his Pantheistic Soul. i 

This, however, could not last. All men were not such 
spiritualists as the first thinkers, and man demanded some 
more palpable notione of the deity whom he was asked to 
acknowledge. From this arose the attempt do reconcile 
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philosophy and the established faith, and consequently the 
Age of Investigation has generally concluded with one of 
oontroversy, and schools of philosophy and sects of belief have 
divided the world between them. 

‘We have thus seen the history of the mind of every nation 
divided into three periods, the Barbario or physical—the 
period of conscience and instinct; the Mystic, superstitious, 
and mythological period—that of dawning civilization and 
Idealism ; and the Intellectual period—that of enquiry and 
light. We do not for a moment suppose that every nation of 
the earth has passed through these periods of development, 
Far from it. Had such been the case, we should have had 
fifty times the actual number of national philosophies, Both 
internal and external circumstances have occurred to obstruct 
and often annihilate the development of a race. Thus the 
Britons were conquered by the Romans at a period of 
barbarism. The Slavonic races are still lingering in the 
accond period. Egypt had never power’ to rise from mysti- 
cism—which took such firm root along the borders of the 
Nile—to the light of philosophy; and the Hebrew people is 
an exception to the whole theory, since they, and they only, 
have been favoured at all times with direct revelations of the 
Truth. * 

But of all nations which have had time and opportunity to 
work out their own civilization, none affords so excellent an 
example of what has been just shown as the Aryan or Hindi 
race. For at least twenty centuries they were undisturbed 
possessors of the same seat, in a climate which was itself 
opposed to internal revolution, and with a character that, 
more than any in the world, favoured the progress of thought. 
‘When we speak of the Aryan race, we must not of course 
consider them as the aborigines of India. There seems little 
doubt that, at a period not long anterior to the use of the 
Vedio hymns, they were a race of simple cowherds, who 
entered the Penineula at the north-west corner, and long 
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dwelt on the banks of the Scinde ere they penetrated into the 
interior. Whatever the aborigines were, one thing would at 
least seem clear, that the new race borrowed little from them, 
save perhaps a few generic names. But if the people they 
subdued or drove out had no influence on the character of 
the conquerors, the latter were not equally free from that 
of the climate, and a great difference of character can be 
remarked between the Epics that were sung in the Panjab 
and the Drama that was acted on the banks of the Ganges. 
In the Vedas we can trace with ease the period of barbarism, 
the nomad herdsman life, and the worship of the elements. 
In the Vedic period only four elements are known, or at least 
only four are personified, fire, water, air, and earth. But the 
fourth, neither in India nor elsewhere, has been deified at an 
early epoch, and the reason is obvious. The worship of the 
elements is a selfish one, Sun, rain, and wind could ad- 
minister, as they thought, voluntarily to the wants of man ; 
but the earth was under man’s own control: he could plough 
or dig it, and it yielded fruit; he could leave it alone, and 
it did not act spontaneously. Again, the other three had 
something unknown and unapproachable about them; the 
earth, however, was man’s own, and he could not worship 
the ground beneath his feet. Thus we find three ‘elements 
deified in the Vedas, fire, water, air, or in their more common 
forms of aun, rain, and wind, and the chief of these is naturally 
the sun. The consciousness of a single Supreme Being, 
Oreator and Guardian of the world, was then brought into 
play ; and to invest the idea with a palpable form, the chief 
of the triad, the sun, was identified with it. Hence we find 
in the Vedas, hymns which attribute to the sun all the 


3 I do not mean by this that the Vedas, as writings, and as we possess the 
belong to the age of Barbee, Polytheism and Mysticism lava already fmprog? 
nated these anciont hymns, It must, however, be remembered that older #0 
belonging to simpler age, were banded down, and were incorporated with tho 
‘ore Fotnt one, and it is among these that we find marked (race of Element. 
worship. ° 
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qualities of a Supreme Being, omnipresence, omnipotence, 
the oversight and care of mankind, and a hundred more, 
Thus the idea of one God was eatablished by the side of that 
of a Trinity, and in some degree connected with it. 

Meanwhile, however, the phenomena of natare found first 
wonderers, and afterwards worshippers; or rather they re- 
ceived the respect, without the position of Gods. Tho 
thundercloud was personified in Indra, and as he was the 
most terrible and least comprehended, he soon became 
the chief of the deities, Earthly fire and earthly water were 
distinguished from sun and rain, and Agni, Varuna, and even 
Vayu (the wind) were ranged among the demigods. But 
once the habit of deification established, and it extended 
in every direction; the earth, the air, the water, and tho 
upper regions of the clouds were peopled by the superstitious 
with beings favourable or obnoxious to mankind; Gandharvas, 
the musicians, and Apsarasas, the beautiful nymphs, of 
heaven, on the one hand: Daityas, demons and giants; 
Febkehasas, evil sprites; and many more, on the other, 

To this second period moreover must be assigned the 
strange institution of Caste; which, in its perfection, if not 
in its first idea, may be said to belong exclusively to India, 
Tté origin is to be traced, first to the separation of the con- 
quered aborigines from their conquerors, and next to the 
power of the priesthood. In an examination of the four 
castes, Bréhmans or priests, Kshatriyas or warriors, Vaishyas 
or artizans, and Shidras or slaves, we find that the three 
first are united, and severed widely from the last, by the 
privilege of investiture with the Bréhmanical thread at years 
of Taaturity, which seems to indicate that they all ranked 
among the conquerors; while the wretched Shiidra, who 
claimed no right to such a privilege, was undoubtedly the 
converted but enslaved native. Meanwhile the priesthood, 
as is everywhere the case, being the class to whom learning 
of every kind was confined, felt and asserted their mental 
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superiority ; and drawing themselves apart, secured their 
right by making it a crime unpardonable in this or the next 
life, to kill a Brahman. The distinction, lastly, between the 
knight and the artizan, is but e natural one, which has 
sprang up in every land and every age. Thus the institution 
of Caste, so favourable to the supremacy of the hierarchy and 
the pride of the nobility, gained ground, till a divine origin 
and supreme laws were arrogantly claimed for if, and the 
Vaishya and Shidra did not dare to rebel. But this very 
institution—established so firmly, and strengthened by every 
artifice of the priesthood, supported as they were by warriors 
and monarchs—was well nigh the cause of its own ruin, 
1Five hundred years before Christ a social and religious revo~ 
lution took place in Indie, which only failed because it was 
premature, but which nevertheless could send its doctrines 
over the whole earth, and gain a hold, which it hes since 
kept, over nearly a third of the inhabitants of the entire 
globe. We have said that Icarning was centered in the 
Bréhmans. It was their profession, as war and kingship 
were that of the Kebatriya. The Brahman was therefore 
the first in whom the light of reason dispereed the cloud of 
superstition, The Brdhman was the first to doubt the truth 
of the faith he upheld and administered to passive multitudes, 
The Brahman was the first philosopher: Kapila, Patanjali, 
the Vyasa, Jaimini, Gautama and Kanéda, the founders of 
the philosophic schools of India, were all Brahmans. Poets, 
astronomers, grammarians, musicians and physicians, belonged 
to the same caste. 

But if the light shone among the Bréhmans, they were 
sensible enough to hide it beneath a bushel, end their policy 


1 The Hindis place Buddha 544, 543, or 646, 2.0. This however is by no 
‘means a certainty. The Hing Kanishka or Kanerki id to have flourished 
exactly 400 years after Buddha, and the coins of this monarch determine his 
date as 40 a.p., thus making the date of Buddha 360 u.c. For e full scoount 
of the controversy on the subject, seo Weber's “ Vorlesungen tiber Sanskritische 
Literatur-Geschichte.”” © 
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was that of the priesthood of popery, to keep the people 
always in the dark, The schools that listened to the doctrines 
of Kapila and Patanjali were but small knots of studious 
Bréhmans, and it was only when controversy broke in, that 
the fever of sectarianism was communicated to the people. 
Then was the power of the priesthood shaken, then was its 
infallibility declared a falsehood, when it could not agree 
in the tenets it taught; and, when nothing but the spark 
was wanting to set the whole in a blaze, Buddhe came from 
the far west—a prophet of liberty appeared to preach the 
divine doctrines of equality and independence, and the people 
tose in a mass against their oppressors. But the foresight of 
the Brahmans had been judiciously employed. They had 
bound the strength of the nation firmly to their side. The 
Kgbatriya had been taught that all his interests were with 
the priesthood, and opposed to the artizan and the merchant; 
and Buddhism, which flourished for a while, was at length 
driven by arms to seek a long home in China, in Ceylon, and 
ine Thibet, and even to impregnate early Christianity with 
some of its forms,! if not of its doctrines, 

We have dwelt long on this Buddhist revolution, because 
we look on it as 9 visible manifestation of Hindi Philosophy. 
It‘is, of the one hand, social, on the other, rather a 
philosophic than a religious revolution, and late studies have 
demonstrated that the doctrines of Buddha were, one and all, 
those of Kapila, the founder of the Sénkhya school. Nor 
can we consider the latter to be very long anterior to the 
former. Whether Buddha be placed in the sixth or the 
fourth century before Christ, the rise of philosophical ideas 
cannot date much before the seventh century. The Aryans 
can scargely have established themselves in the, north and 


1 Buch for instance are the institutions of monestic and conventual life, the 
retirement from the world and self-torture of hermits, the uso of bells for churchea, 
of rosaries, of pictures and relics of eainta; and many other customs, the origin of 
which is difficult to acoount for in any other manner. 
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centre of India long before the ninth or tenth centuries before 
Christ. The system of castes had then to be established, the 
character of the whole nation had to change gradualky, 
through the effect of the climate; from the hardy activity 
of the Do&b, to the contemplative routine of the Ganges: 
the disgust to life, the great secret of the first ideas of Hindi 
Philosophy, had to be induced and fixed by a steady change, 
wrought by the climate and geographical peculiarities of the 
new country ; ere the Bréhman even, supported as he was 
py tithes, and faring on the fat of the land, without labour 
and with nothing but the mind to set in motion, could find 
it necessary to seek consolation in a hidden and uncertain 
future, 

To this disgust to life must we therefore attribute the first 
blooming of contemplation in India, the first philosophical 
ideas; and when we say that the Séakhya system must be 
regarded as the earlieat development of such ideas; and 
Kapila considered not only the founder of that school, but 
the originator of all Indian philosophy; we must be under- 
stood to speak of those ideas reduced to a system, Singly, 
they must have had an earlier origin, and much speculation, 
much demonstration even, must have preceded Kapila. The 
very regularity, simplicity, clearness, and decisiventss of ‘his 
arrangement militate forcibly against the supposition that 
any man should have discovered, worked out, and perfected 
euch a system, without any groundwork to build upon, We 
might as well believe Euolid to have been the earliest mathe- 
matician, as that Kapila was the first philosopher. He is, 
however, the first of whom we have any traces, and it will 
therefore be our object to delineate, as correctly es possible, 
the rise and development of those ideas which he borrowed 
from his predecessors. . 

The first great tenet which Indian philosophers established, 
if we may not say discovered, was the individual but connected. 
existence of souls. That man, endowed with a consciousness 
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of his own existence, with the power of reflection, and the 
thirst for knowledge through internal investigation, should 
feel convinced, in the very outset, that there existed that 
within him which was neither matter nor mind, which was 
eternal and superior to matter, is only natural: but that, 
knowing that each man was more or less like himself, and 
therefore gifted with a like soul, he should perceive any 
original connection between his own soul and his neighbour’s, 
and seek a common origin for them, is not consequent on 
mere contemplation, Some existing belief must have aided 
the earlier philosophers in arriving at this conclusion; and 
this. we believe to have been metempsychosis or the trans- 
migration of souls. As this belief constitutes the basis of 
all Indian philosophy, it may be well to give some account 
of it. Undoubtedly it is the most novel and original idea 
ever started in any age or country; undoubtedly, too, the 
place of its invention is India, and India only; and the age 
—that period immediately preceding the rise of what are 
properly called philosophical ideas, and immediately follow- 
ing the reduction of polytheism to a system. Greece owes 
it fo Pythagoras, Pythagoras had it in person either from 
Egypt or India. Egypt received it from India with her 
Osiris aftd Isis, with her cargoes of apes, parrots, and gold. 
In India it originated; and—though Voltaire would attribute 
it to the prohibition, necessitated by the climate, against 
killing certain onimals, and the reverence thence attached 
to them, from which they were supposed to possess souls like 
men; and though St, Hilsire would discover its origin in 
the absence of any feeling of individual personality and 
spirituality, arising from the sensuality of the Indian dis- 
position—-I cannot but think that it is to be traced to 
nothing more nor less than the polytheism which preceded 
it. We have already shown how the elements were per- 
sonified. Other personifications followed quickly upon these; 
‘but what did these personifications amount to? In the most 
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mystic periods of the mythological age, these elements, these 
natural phenomena, these beings which peopled space, were 
undoubtedly believed to possess bodies more or less like those 
of men; but this did not constitute their personification: it 
was not by these invisible bodies alone that they could 
witness, judge of, and interfere in the affairs of men; they 
must have possessed more than a mere corporeal likeness to 
man in order to do this, they must have had minds to dis- 
criminate and wills to apply; and this will constitutes, in 
the earliest ideas, the soul itself. The deities, then, possessed 
an individual personality like that of man. But the system 
of deification had gone still further. Admiration had given 
heroes an apotheosis; and, in the meanwhile, the life of the 
jungle, and the love of, and necessity for, the chase, had 
rendered the Indian more intimate with the inferior animals 
than any other race. He had learnt to descry several of the 
attributes of man in each of the wild beasts with which he 
had to deal. The ape had afforded him a most striking 
instance of this; and from India do we thus derive thase 
many fables which attribute human thoughts and human 
voices to quadrupeds, birds, and reptiles... Thus gods, 
animals, and even elements and natural phenomena, were, 
so to speak, humanized; while, on the other hatd, nfen 
and beasts were deified; and hence the recognition of like 
souls in all three classes of beings. But the likeness of these 
souls to one another would immediately give rise to the idea 
that the same souls passed through certain grades of bodies, 
from animals to man, from man to gods. This idea once 


‘It is worthy of notice that those anifnals chiefly are introduced in these 
fables with which the HindG was most intimately acquainted—domee‘ic animals 
and the larger beasts of the forest (fich and insects Stpecring but rarely). The 
characters given to each—the geod muigred gallibility of the elephant, the 
bumptions stupidity of the ass, the pandering of the jackal, the calm 
philosophy of the tortoise, and the folly of the ape—are proofa of ‘the early 
attempt to affirm their possession of souls, endowed with the same peculiaritioa as 

ose of man, 
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implanted, the belief in the eternity of the soul would imme- 
diately ensue, since it would be seen that in passing from one 
body to another, the body it quitted died, whereas the soul 
died not, and this idea would be repeated to infinity. The 
eternity of the soul once established, a certain number of 
individual souls would be supposed to exist and to have 
existed from the creation of matter, which they occupy, and 
thus 8 common origin would have been easily asserted for 
them. This common origin was Spirit, which was later only 
identified with the Supreme Being ; and since the individual 
souls emanated from it, they must alao, at the dissolution of 
matter, be re-absorbed into it. It therefore exists, and con- 
tinues to exist, and keeps up ita connection to a certain degree 
with the souls which have emanated from it. 

Thus, then, we have the first tenet of philosophy, the indi- 
vidual existence and connection of souls, with which are 
connected the eternity of the soul and its transmigrations. 
The disgust to this life, the certainty of its repetition by 
mgans of those transmigrations, the knowledge of the eternity 
of the soul, and of the existence of a spiritual essence, into 
which it would eventually be re-absorbed, now induced men 
to ask how this re-absorption might be hastened, and trans- 
migration thus avoided. The answer was both natural and 
noble—Knowledge. The grades through which the soul had 
been traced, from reptile to beast, from beast to man, from 
man to inferior deity, from inferior to superior deity :—when 
the soul had reached this point, it was at the utmost limit of 
material bodies: what was beyond? The essence of spirit, 
into which it was to be eventually re-absorbed. How then 
coulfl this point be gained without the long process of trans- 
migrating from body to body? Of course, by rendering the 
eoul as rfluch a possible like that of the superior deity. And 
in what did his superiority consist? The superiority of 
man over beasts was that of his mind, his knowledge; that 
of the gods over man would be the same; and it was there- 
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fore knowledge which made perfect, and perfection which 
emancipated the eoul from matter. This superior knowledge, 
eaid the earlier philosophers, is philosophy itself acquired ky 
contemplation. 

The next great tenet established by the early Aryan philo- 
sophers was the individual existence and connection of material 
bodies. This, of course, resulted from perception and reflec- 
tion, a very little of which showed them that when a body of 
any kind lost its individuality, it decomposed and yielded up 
each of its elementary parts to those other combinations of 
elements which were ready to receive them. But though 
they were fully convinced that each body of matter was 
composed of elementary parts, they did not recognize the 
fact that these elementary parts re-appeared in other bodies, 
after the decomposition of the first, and they consequently 
attributed the apparent disappearance of these elements to 
re-absorption in a new principle, which Kapila was probably 
the first to systematize, and which we shall have occasion to 
describe later. It is now sufficient to say that it was,to 
matter what the essence of spirit was to the individual soul, 
From it the elementary parts emanated, and into it they 
were again absorbed, 

Thus, in the earliest ages of investigation, was the great 
question, ‘What am IP’ answered in its psychological and 
physiological points of view; and in all this, inquiry, not 
doubt, was the impulse. The existence of the soul was first 
established, and consciousness was the means employed. 
From this fact was deduced the existence of spirit. Again, 
the existence of matter was received as a thing of course, and 
perception was here the instrument of investigation. From 
the existence of matter, that'of a material essence was 
deduced by a like process. In both these deductions, infer- 
ence had to supply the place which Revelation on the one 
hand, and science on the other, occupy in Christian philo- 
sophy, Dut it remained for a later age, it remained for 
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Kapila to draw the line accurately between matter and soul, 
soul and spirit, and to reduce to a regular system their re- 
spective developments. 

But a loftier question was soon to be proposed, and doubt 
was soon to replace investigation. This question was, ‘Why 
do I exist? Why does matter exist?’ ‘I grant,’ said the 
enquirer, ‘that matter and soul, that spirit and material 
essence, exist under the given conditions; I feel the same 
disgust to life, and I am convinced that there is a future of 
some kind; that, when my body is exhausted by age~and 
disease, my soul quits it, but still exists. I have perfect 
confidence in the grades of transmigration you put before 
me; I believe that I shall be a deity, and that I have been 
an animal; I can judge for myself that one such state of 
existence is better than another, and since all are more 
or less bad, I admit that the only real state of happiness for 
my soul will be liberation from material existence of every 
kind, and re-absorption into the spiritual essence. But what 
is the reason of this existence? what is that which condemns 
me to what I loathe? to what can we ascribe this regular 
organization of spirit and matter? I know the how, I wish 
to know the why.’ It was this question which first divided 
philosophers. As long as investigation was confined to per- 
ception, to inference drawn from perception, and lastly to 
Revelation, the final resource when these two failed, philo- 
sophers had been united. But this was a question of speou- 
lation, and es such many views might be maintained of it 
according to each man’s ideas rather than his belief. 

At this period of enquiry Kapila stood up, not however to 
answér, but rather to evade the question. He had turned 
his attention rather to the physiological than to the psyobo- 
logical vier of the universe, and he became, without an effort, 
materialist. Perception and inference had taught him a 
system for matter, which removed the necessity af the exist- 
ence of a Creator. He had inferred the existence of a material 
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essence, and the regular emanation of all matter from it, 
and its re-absorption into it. One thing only was wanting, 
the will to decree this emanation and this re-absorption. 
This will he gave to the material essence, and this, under 
the name of Prakriti, or nature, became the plastic principle, 
and, to a certain degree, the deity of his system. At the 
same time he did not deny the superiority of spirit, and the 
inferiority of matter. He tacitly admitted the spiritual 
essence side by side with Prakriti, the material essence; and 
the connection of soul—the emanation from the one—with 
body—the emanation from the other; but he went no 
further. Had he given to that spiritual essence the will 
which he gave to Prakriti, acknowledging, as he did, the 
superiority of spirit, he would have dubbed it a deity—a 
supreme being, the efficient, though not the material, cause 
of the existence both of soul and matter. But this was 
& point of speculation beyond the limits of his field of 
enquiry, Kapila is silent on this point, and his silence has 
acquired for him the name of atheist (nirishwara). ° 
The question of ‘why ?? was now taken up, and while 
Kapila, followed by minds the most remarkable in India, if 
not-in the whole ancient world, formed « school which laid 
the basis of Buddhism, and through it, was destined here- 
after to influence the minds of a third part of the human 
race; another school arose, scarcely leas atheist indeed to 
our ideas, but theist compared with what had gone before. 
Of this school we have no actual remains; but its existence 
cannot be doubted, from that of the two schools which grew 
out of it, namely, Patanjali’s, and that of the Bhagavad- 
Gité. This school we may denominate the Theistic (seshtara) 
S4nkhya. It received from Kapila all but the concession 
of will to Prakriti, the material essence. Ita great addition 
was the assertion of the existence of a Supreme Being. 
This idea was not & new one, it was no invention, but simply 
a revival. We have already seen that it existed in the wor- 
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ship of the elements, but whether it were there the remains 
of a tradition handed down from Ararat, or the pure detection 
oftoonscience, is of no importance here. It is sufficient to know 
that it was not entirely lost sight of in the age of superstition, 
and polytheism which followed, and that it was now again 
brought forward to solve the doubt which rose, as speculation 
advanced upon investigation. But the Supreme Being of 
early philosophy was the necessary result of Kapila’s system. 
‘Will was denied to the material, and conceded to the spizitual 
essence. The latter was deified, and the material essence was 
then in a mystic manner made a portion of this deity, In 
short all existence was referred to the existence of this Being, 
all action to his will. His will it was which caused souls to 
emanate from himeelf, and which, working on the material 
portion of himself, caused matter to emanate from the ma- 
terial essence. Thus the position which Kapila had de- 
manded for Prakriti, the material essence, was not refused to 
it. I¢ was still deified in being made a portion of the Deity 
himeelf; but volition, and that only, was denied it. The 
why was now explained. It was the will of the Supreme 
Being that he himself should undergo this development into 
individual soul and organized matter. It was his will that 
evil ‘shoulfl exist beside good, which alone existed in him ; 
and that the soul, placed in a body the lowest in the scale, 
should gradually ascend till it reached that of man. To 
man alone was the choice between good and evil granted, 
to him alone was it possible to effect his emancipation from 
material life, by the same means which Kapila had set 
forward—perfection through knowledge; or by the neglect 
of this means, to rise in the scale of material bodies by 
obedience to the established religion, or to sink by neglect 
of both. * 

Thus a new school was formed which seemed to satiafy 
doubt, and was the more attractive to the Hindi mind, 
since it offergd it a mystery on which to contemplate, and 
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a theory to be worked ont according to fancy. It was a 
more pliable, a more acceptable, a more tangible system 
than that of Kapila; and while the latter, careless of the 
foture, and secking truth in the explanation of the present, 
gained admirers and followers among the less selfish, the 
more courageous, and the higher class of minds, the Theistic 
Sénkhya found many to espouse its cause among those 
secondary intellects which a fear of the future urged to 
demand some palpable object of worship. These followers, 
however, were not men of the first class of intelligence, and 
we have consequently no writings left by them; while those 
of the schools which were grafted on the pure Theistic 
Sénkhya were the productions of later ages, and the works 
of Bréhmans, who could not forget their office of preceptor 
in their love of philosophy. Their systems are so closely 
connected with the history of the changes of the Indian 
mind, that we shall devote the next section to the attempt 
to demonstrate the causes that gave rise to their formation, 
and the controversies which, ensuing on their promulgation, 
were the origin of the foundation of the other so-called 
schools of Indian Philosophy. 


PART 1. 


ON THE SCHOOLS OF INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. 


Tue schools of which we have received actual remaina are 
considered by the Hindis themselves as six in number, in 
the following order :-— 
1, The Atheistical (nirishwara) Sénkhya, attributed to 
Kapila. 
2. The Yoga Schools of Patanjali and the Bhagavad-Gita. 
3, The Pirva-Mim4naé, attributed to Jaimini. 
4, The Vedanta or Uttara-Miménsé, to the Vyéss, Krishna 
Dwaipdyana. 
5. The Nyéya, of Gautama, 
6. The Vaisheshika, of Kanade. 
Ouy own arrangement would differ somewhat from that of 
the natives. We would reject the Parva-Miménsé entirely 
from the list, As will afterwards be scen, when we come to 
speak of it, this work is not a treatise on Philosophy, but 
a ntystical, superstitious, Bréhmanical essay on the Vedas, 
to call which Philosophy would be to insult the schools 
which properly bear that title. We would also supply that 
school mentioned in the last part of the preceding section, 
of which, it is true, we have no actual remains, but which 
must necessarily have preceded tho Yoga of Patanjali and 
the Bhagavad-Gité. Our list would then stand as follows, 
a8 faf as is possible, in chronological order:— , 
1, The Atheistical Sénkhya, of Kapila. The plastic 
principle 
2, The Theistical Sankhya. The Supreme Being. 
8, The Nyéya, of Gautama, The logical method. 
4, The Yoga, of Patanjali. Emancipation by asceticism, 
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6. The Vaisheshika, of Kanéda.' The Atomic system. 
6. The Karma-Yoga, of the Bhagavad-Gité. The prinei- 


ples of asceticism applied to every-day life. . 
7. The Vedénta, or controversial and mystic Brdhmanical 
school. 


These seven schools, however, are comprehended in not more 
than three principal systems, which for the sake of concise- 
ness may be denominated the Sénkhya, the Nydya, and the 
Vedic systems. The first will include Nos. 1, 2, 4, and 6; 
the second, Nos. 3 and 5; the third is No. 7. 

Of the six schools recognized by the Hinds, none are 
considered as strictly heterodox; none, in short, denied the 
existence of the deities of the established mythology, none 
subverted the existing forms of worship; but the Purva- 
Miménsé is the only one which is considered as strictly 
orthodox. The Bréhman wes permitted to study the Sénkhya, 
the Yoga, the Nyfya, and the Vaisheshika systems; but while 
mauch of their doctrine might be received without danger, 
tmauch also was to be rejected. In our own arrangement,,the 
first three schools probably preceded the revolution of Buddha. 
‘When once that great blow had been aimed and struck with 
effect at Bréhmanism, an age of sectarianism followed; not 
however till the shock had been recovered, the malcontents 
again forcibly reduced to submission, and the hierarchy re- 
sumed its tyrannical supremacy. It was impossible for 
@ contemplative race like that which dwelt on the banks of 
the sacred river, when once the chains had been snapped 
asunder, to submit tranquilly while the linka were being 
mended; but the Brahman was now determined to fortify 
his rule agsinst all such conspiracies, and the new athools 


1 Weber (“Indische Literatar- seer pace Berlin, 1852) considers that the 
Nysya and Vaisheghike were mauch about the same time, and sees no 
toying wo Goulet ehronoloiel sangeet St the wh ie 
anything 20 doubtfal es a ol arrangement, but the school o! 
beara, to my mind, marks of being posterior to thet of Gautama. 
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were declared heterodox and heretic, and their followers 
compelled to gather themselves into sects. As in the period 
which succeeded the first spread of Christianity in the east, 
and that which followed our own reformation in the weat, 
the spirit of sectarianism grew apace. Sects multiplied on 
all sides, divided and sub-divided chiefly by minute philo- 
sophical distinctions; and ere long, India was severed into 
more classes of belief than perhaps any country, including 
America at the present moment, ever contained.’ 

The founders, however, of the schools of philosophy re- 
cognized by the established religion, had a better claim to 
the clemency of the priesthood. Unlike those of the earlier 
heterodox sects, they were Bréhmans; and however little 
they may have credited the doctrines upheld by their caste— 
however little respect they may have entertained for their 
text-books, the Vedas—they were certainly too much 
wodded to the institutions. of their country, and had too 
little reason to complain of a system which gave to the caste 
to,which they belonged a position of undisturbed ascendancy. 
They were also, perhaps, too negligent of the things of this 
world, wedded as they were to their own theories, to attempt 
to infuse their dogmata into the minds of the populace, and 
hy eo doing to undermine the existing state of government. 

As it is to the system which we have generally termed 
Sénkhya that the doctrines of the Bhagavad-Gité most 
directly draw our attention, its separate branches will be 
separately treated; and we shall now confine ourselves to 
a view of the causes which influenced the rise of those 
branches, and shall then proceed to a brief sketch of the 
Nyéya and Vedic, more properly called the Logical and 
Myatic, systems, 


1 For an account of these sects, conselt Colebrooke’s Misoall. Essays, vol. i. 
“On Indian Sectaries,’ and Wilson's Essay on the same subject in vols. trie and 
xvii. of the ‘ Asiatic Rescarches.” 
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‘We have already said that the history of Indien philosophy 
was intimately connected with that of Indian civilization 
and development. This is more particularly perceived in 
observing the rise of those branches of the Sankhya system 
which seem to be posterior to the revolution of Buddha. 
The Theistic Sankhya, which placed the philosophic doctrines 
already uttered by Kapila on a more certain and tangible 
footing, by introducing and uniting with them the notion 
of one Supreme Being, had already been received and gained 
ground; but—though the existence of such a Being had been 
admitted, and that, too, not only among the philosophers 
who now formed themselves into a school, but even among 
the Bréhmans themselves, who afterwards incorporated this 
idea with their own religion, and even found it expedient 
to prove its existence in the Vedes—though no one denied 
the importance of effecting by some means the emancipation 
of the soul from material existence—no one had as yet 
thought it necessary to diverge from the existing state of 
things, by raising this Being to the position of an object 
of worship, and making the accomplishment of emancipation 
dependent on adoration of him. The followers of the 
Theistic Sinkhye, while they insisted on the existence of a 
Supreme Being, as uniting the essences of matter and soul, 
as creator of the universe, and as receiving into himeelf on 
emancipation the souls which had emanated from him, still 
received the same means of effecting that emancipation as 
Kapila had put forward, namely, knowledge; that is, a 
correct knowledge of the nature of matter and spirit, and 
of the causes which occasioned the union of these two. 
‘When asked how such knowledge was to be acquired, Kdpila, 
imbued with a thorough belief in his own system, had 
triumphantly pointed fo it. To be » faithful believer in 
that system was fo ensure emancipation. But when a school 
was formed which denied one of its principal dogmata, and 
inserted another still more important, the study of that 
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philosophy was no longer a sufficient means of emancipation. 
Practice had hitherto been confined to the established re- 
ligion; theory and belief only had been brought into the 
field by philosophy. But this philosophy was now to be- 
come practical—this speculation was to be superseded by 
application, and a mere theoretical belief was to be extended 
to & system of religious worship. This extension was the 
work of Patanjali. 

‘We have then much reason to believe that this extension, 
this adaptation, and, so to speak, organization of the Sankhya 
system, wae posterior to the revolution of Buddha. In the 
first place the Yoga of Patanjali offered a new scheme of 
religious worship; and, though it is true that in so doing 
it did not displace the established religion, its very principles 
were of so absorbing a character, that it rendered that re- 
ligion an useless and worthless formality. Before the shock 
which Bréhmaniem received from Buddha, such a proceed- 
ing would have been impossible. The very despotism which 
caysed that revolution would have prevented a form of 
worship rising up in its own bosom to replace the one which 
it cherished. As long as philosophy was confined to theory, 
Bréhmanism could leave it uridisturbed; but when it was 
organized into practice, and threatened to displace what the 
Bréhman used all his influence to uphold, it became danger- 
ous, and had to be treated accordingly. When, however, 
Buddhism had burst forth, when the Bréhman was attacked, 
not in his belief only, but in the ordinances of his practice,— 
when the altars of the established religion were abandoned 
by thousands, and its temples destroyed,—he was but too 
glad” quietly to connive at the introduction of a system 
which, from the very difficulties it offered, threatened no 
extensiv8 injury to his profession; or, at least, he was too 
much occupied with Buddha, and the rising of other castes, 
to attend to a movement which took place in his own under 
the calm direction of Patanjali. 
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‘The aystem of ascetic exercises, of austere mortification of 
the flesh, and the eremite life in the jungle, did not originate 
with the Yoga school. The very cause which induced the 
whole Indian nation, Aryan and aboriginal,~—when once 
settled on the banks of the Ganges, and in the interior and 
east of the Peninsula—to submit without a murmur to, if 
not to receive with acquiescence, at least for some centuries, 
the system of caste imposed on them by the Bréhman; 
while, when yet but an unorganized horde pushing on from - 
the west and north-west, the Kghatriya, then the most 
extensive and most powerful caste, had struggled against his 
growing supremacy in that insurrection of which we have 
traces in the legend of Parashu-Rima (see Indez),—that 
very enervating settled stillness of tho climate had also 
wrought in the character of the nation a complete and 
general change. No longer itching for activity from the 
vital energy boiling in their blood—no longer exhilarated 
by a fresher and less leaden sky—the Kshatriya and the 
Vaishya gradually succumbed to the same irresistible climatic 
influence which had made the Shidra, once their opponent, 
now their slave. Too inert for ambition, too torpid for 
action, they were fain to receive a system which prescribed 
limits to their field of duty, and were satisfied ec long as 
those bounds were not passed. Nor would they ever have 
been passed, had the hierarchy, acting with judgment, never 
exceeded moderation in laying the yoke too closely on their 
shoulders. The climate induced inertness and sloth ; inart- 
ness gave time to an Indian mind to turn its power towards 
contemplation, Contemplation loves isolation, and, in all 
ages, isolation and contemplation have induced that ‘aelf- 
examination which has resulted in an internal war of soul 
against body, of the conscious sentiment of religioh ageinst 
the senses. This war was carried out by mortification, which 
the very burning of the southern sun rendered still more 
necessary. When once the senses gained the ascendancy, 
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the climate rendered their victim more beast than man. He 
became like an elephant in the season of rut—mad, raging. 
What fasting effected, and still effecta in the south-west of 
Asia, mortification was found necessary to supply in India; 
and this mortification had already been necessitated~already 
brought into general usage—long, perhaps many centuries, 
before Patanjali endeavoured to reduce it to a system, and 
employ it as a means to organize philosophy into a religion, 

Patanjali was, moreover, a follower of the Theistic Sinkhya. 
He tacitly received Kapila’s psychological and physiological 
aystem ; denying, of course, the deification of Prakriti, the 
plastic principle, by itself alone; admitting it when in- 
corporated with the deification of spirit, and with it forming 
one Supreme Being. But since the establishment. of a 
Theistic S4nkhya school, it had become necessary to render 
these doctrines more practically applicable. The revolution 
of Buddha, and the gradual enlightenment which smoothed 
ita path, had made it needful to place philosophy on the 
same footing as religion had hitherto maintained, and so to 
break down the limits which confined it exclusively to a 
small circle of intelligent and gtudious Bréhmans. Emanci- 
pation was to be acquired by all alike. But the means 
which the Theistic Sénkhya had offered were the exclusive 
property of the learned. Knowledge—acquired by instruction 
and atudy—even when contemplation was added to these— 
was within the reach of the Brihman alone. Patanjali did 
not deny the efficacy of knowledge, but extended the facili- 
ties for its acquirement. Contemplation and ascetic exercises 
superseded instruction and study, and his system was thus 
made open to all, . 

There is reason to believe that in the period which fol- 
lowed the expulsion of the Buddhists from India, Patanjali’s 
school spread very generally through the wide regions which 
owned the sway of Bréhmanism. One portion of the system 
in particular afforded a bait for the worldly and self-interested 
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of all castes to adopt it in practice, if not in faith. The 
lengths to which mortification was carried by men whose 
contemplation and solitude had rendered them more than 
ordinary fanatics, had often reached the marvellous; and 
the apparent ease with which the austerest hardships and 
the most excruciating tortures were endured by these 
ascetics, gave rise to the belief that these very exercises 
endowed them with superhuman powers, In systematizing 
the whole, Patanjali had brought this idea prominently 
forward. He belioved that such powers—which he classed 
under the name of vibhiti (see Section IV.)—-were actually 
acquired by the exercises he enjoined; and that the latter, 
united with devotion of the heart, thoughts, and soul to the 
Supreme Being, obtained for their practiser a state in which 
-—though still existing in the material body—the soul was 
virtually severed from it, though not so completely as at 
the final emancipation. This state of existence he called 
Jivanmukti, and among the miraculous powers which the 
being possessed while in this state was that of destroying 
one’s private enemies by a curse. This then was the lure 
which drew so many followers to the practice of Yoga; and 
when to this is added the awe and reverence naturally felt 
for a man endowed with such superhuman capabilities, and 
the good treatment and hospitality which all to whom he 
came would be careful to show him, we cannot wonder that 
a class of hypocrite Tapaswins should have sprung up and 
infested the land, as they still do in most parts of our Indian 
possessions.! 

Wherever a burning sun scorched, and a hot wind stifled, 
the broad plains of eastern and central India, the disgust 
to life, the disposition to contemplation, and the desire for 
final emancipation, drove the populace to the consolation of 


+ Of the prevalence of this custom we have many hints in our own poem, eg. 
Chapter XVily sblokas 5, 6, and 7. 7 wre 
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asceticism. The very nature of the life led by the Muni, 
the cool retreat by some refreshing stream in the distant 
solitude of the jungle, the serenity to which he reduced his 
heart, the taming of burning lusts and luxuriant senses, and 
the halo of pure and all-powerful sanctity which surrounded 
him, allured firet the Brdhman, but soon the Kshatriya also, 
from the toils of an active life to the enjoyments of such 
profitable repose. Kingdoms and principalities were aban- 
doned to their own guidance, states were left defenceloss, 
end nobles and princes vied with priests and pietists in the 
sanctity of their monastic lives, the austerity of their de- 
votions, and the supernatural powers acquired by their 
means. Nor was this all. In virtue of the powers they 
acquired, the nobility would seem to have asserted their 
equality with the hierarchy, and even to have attempted to 
wrest from them their exclusive rights of administering to 
the mental and spiritual necessities of the people. The 
Bréhman trembled at this new danger; and, no longer able 
toeseek support in any of the other castes, had recourse to 
conciliatory means; and the way was thus prepared for the 
teachings of the Bhagavad-Gité. Such, however, were not 
the only causes which gave rise to the Karma-Yogs doctrines 
of our poem ; and a long interval of perhaps several centuries 
muat have intervened between the Yoga of Patanjali and 
the new branch of that school. Indeed if we may place 
the probable date of the Yoga-sitras between 400 z.c. and 
100 3.c., we must consider that of the Bhagavad-Qité to lie 
between 100 3.0. and 800 a.v. But this only by-the-way. 
From the first revival of the idea of a Supreme Being, 
a considerable change had been wrought in the established 
religion, The Bréhmans had found it expedient gradually 
to admif and incorporate with their own teaching the more 


1 A story of such rivalry between Church and State is found in the Vishwh- 
mitra, an episoge inserted in the well-known epic, Riméyana. 
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general and broader theories of philosophy, while in the 
mean time they wove around them a peculiar mysticism of 
their own, which formed at once their charm and their 
defence. The mystic triad of Brahmé, Vishnu, and Shiva, 
had succeeded to those of the Elemente, the Vedas, and the 
Epos; and were soon identified with the Supreme Being. 
Brahmé was considered the manifestation of the creative, 
Vighno of the preservative, Shiva of the destructive and 
regenerative, powers of the One Supreme. But though 
these three dignities had been recognized as a triad; they 
do not appear to have been regarded as a Trinity in Unity 
until a much later period. Brahmé, as the first—and for 
& long time the most important—person of this triad, and 
as having taken the place of the sun in the worship of the 
elements, was first identified with the Supreme Being; and 
this identification would seem to have held good for a long 
period, while the established religion was occupied in com- 
bating the numerous heresies which succeeded Buddhism. 
But the very elevation of his position rendered the worship 
of Brahm less general than that of the other persons of 
the triad, and Shiva and Vishnu each rejoiced in more 
numerous shrines. It would ecem that the awful character 
as Destroyer which Shiva (who replaced Véyu, or the wind, 
in the elementary, Agni, or fire, in the Vedic, and Yama, or 
death, in the Epic triad) bore, won him moro followers 
than Vishnu, his brother deity; and at an early period his 
worshippers identified him with the One Supreme. At 
length reason and love surmounted fear and superstition, and 
Vishnu the preserver—the kind, the mercifol, the tender— 
was identified with the Supreme Being in like manner. * 
All this took place in the established religion, and was the 
work of Brahmans themselves; but the spirit of schism had 
already crept in, and the animosity between the Shaivyas, 
or worshippers of Shiva, and the Vaishnavas, adorera of 
Vishnu, was far more hot and bitter than any that had 
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existed between the established religion and the seceding 
heresies. Lastly, Krishna, the eighth and most important of 
the incarnations of Vishpu—who in his character of Preserver 
of mankind was supposed to descend to earth in certain 
earthly forms (avatdras) for the purpose of protecting or 
extending his religion—Krishna was himself raised to an 
equality with Vighnu, and identified with the Supreme One. 
To this sect of the Vaishnavas—which is commonly called 
the Bhdgavata sect, from Bhagavat, ‘the Holy One,’ a title 
of Kyishna—does our author belong; and at this period— 
when the strife between the Vaishnavas and Shaivyas was 
first growing warm—when religious enthusiasm, pervading 
the whole nation, had rendered asceticism dangerous to the 
community, on the one hand, as threatening to destroy ita 
vitality and energy: and to the Brahmans, on the other, aa 
raising rivala on their own hitherto-undisputed ground in 
the persons of fanatic Kshatriyas—when the taste for 
literature, which civilization had infused into the people, 
wag sufficiently cultivated to appreciate and encourage the 
dramas of a Kélidésa, and to revive the elegant and measured 
shlokes of a Valmiki—when the- crafty Bréhman seized this 
growing taste to turn it to his own account in the diffusion 
of didactic writings—the Bhagavad-Gité appeared. It was 
the work of a Bréhman, a philosopher, and a poet, united in 
one man. With unparalleled skill, its author converted the 
very doctrines—which, originating with Patanjeli, had 
eoduced thousands from the active duties of the city or the 
provinces to the monastic seclusion of the jungle—to a 
means of recalling them to those duties, of setting a limit 
to th8 fanaticism and ambition of the nobility, of establish- 
ing the nocessity of the restrictions of caste even under the 
most diffoult circumstances, and of infusing into the hearta 
of all a religious, a philosophic, and, in some respects, almost 
a Christian, morality. As a Brdhman, he belonged to the 
more liberal and less Vedic party; and while conciliating 
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the Kghatriya, sought to place Bréhmanism on a more 
generous and less prejudiced footing. As @ philosopher, he 
united the metaphysics of the Theistic Sénkhye with: a 
system of ethics quite his own, though formed on the basis 
of those most popularly received. As a poet, he incorporated 
his piece with the most favourite of the ancient epics, and 
worked on the feelings as well as on the minds of his readers, 
by interlacing with his sterner dogmata the fanciful, the 
mysterious, and the awful. In a word, if the Bhagavad- 
Git& be the work of one man, and we have no reason for 
believing the contrary, its author was undoubtedly the most 
remarkable man of his own age, and would have been an 
honour. to any nation and any epoch. To unite the skilful 
and elegant poet with the clear and systematic philosopher, 
and these two with the shrewd and successful reformer, is 
an undertaking of no small merit; and this was achieved 
by the author of our poem. 

‘We have now traced the causes which gave rise to the 
foundation and formation of the Yoga and Karma-yega 
schools, In Sections IV. and V. the doctrines of these 
echools will be examined in detail. It only remaina at 
present to give a concise description of the principal objects 
in the Vedic, the Nydya, and the Vaisheshika schdols, As 
these schools present no direct bearing on the teaching of 
the Bhagavad-Gité, we cannot do more than give a general 
outline of their distinctive features, and must refer the 
student who would examine them more minutely to the 
fountain-heads whence we draw our information.' 

At the period when the sun of civilization was first dawning 
upon the night of superstition and blind faith, and the more 
refined among the Indian nation sought those deep watera 


1 Such as Colebrooke's Esssye, vol. i., ‘On the Philosophy of the Hindus,’ 
eW indiochongan ‘6 ‘Geschichte der Philosophie’ (Bonn, 1827-3: 3, Pp. 1740, 1904, 
et 
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which they believed would quench their thirst for knowledge 
of the truth, the learned Bréhmans employed two means for 
arsiving at this end. The less superstitious applied them- 
selves to investigation by means of the powers which they 
felt they possessed, and the result was the development of 
that Sénkhya system which we have traced through its 
various changes. The more conservative had recourse to 
revelation, and laid the foundation of what we have termed 
the Vedic school. Both, however, felt that no certain_con- 
clusion could be edaced without a systematic process of 
reasoning; and by the side of these schools, which hurried 
past the means in their haste to arrive at the end, arose a 
third, which made the arrangement of the means their more 
particular object. This echool was that which not long after 
was moulded into the Nyéya, and maintained its position till, 
in after-ages, it flourished in the Vaisheshika system. 

The existing revelation (for such it was believed to be), 
embodied in the Vedas and sacred writings, belonged chiefly 
to g period anterior by some centuries to that of the dawn 
of enlightenment; and every day the real meaning of that 
writ became more and more obscure, partly from the changes 
which the Sanskrit language was undergoing, and partly 
from the attempts of the Bréhmans themselves to turn its 
tenets to their own purposes, and the mysterious complica- 
tions that resulted from such efforts. It would appear that 
schools were soon formed for the sake of discussing and 
disputing the meaning conteined in the Vedic writings, and 
among the fruits of these discussions we have received the 
Pirva- or Karma-Miméneé,! which is attributed to Jaimini, 
and the principal commentary on which is by Kumirila 


) For a detailed account of this Darshana, see Colebrooke’s Misool. Essays, 
vol. i. p. 295, and Windischmann’s Gesch, der Philos, p.1760, The meaning 
of the name is ‘The first investigation,’ or, ‘The investigation as to actions. 
Mindned bas almost the samo meaning as Jgnded. It is the abstract substantive 
from mimdne, the desiderative form of mdn, ‘to investigate," and would therefore 
moan ‘the desire to investigate the truth * 
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Bhatta, the chief opponent of Buddhism. The Hindis 
rank it among their six Dershanss, or schools of philosophy ; 
but, as we have already said, it cannot be considered. to 
possess any title to that position. It treats of the practical 
part of the Bréhmanical religion, and consists of 915 adhi- 
karanaa, or topics of discussion, each of which contains five 
subdivisions, as follows :— 

1. The subject to be investigated. 

2. The doubt and question relative to it. 

8. The first view and comprehension of the grounds of 

proof, the primd-facie argument ( pitrva-paksha). 

4, Tho answer (uttara-paksha). 

5. The conclusive test. 

The only philosophical dogma which it appears to contain is, 
that all actions are mystically connected with their resulta, 
so that from the moment the act is concluded, the agent 
acquires a mystic virtue (apirca) which does not quit him 
until, whether in this or in a future existence, the reward 
of the action be administered to him; in short, a species of 
spiritual promissory note for services performed. 

When—a century or more after the establishment of such 
theological schools—the revolution of Buddha broke ont, 
Bréhmanism was for a long time too much occupiod with its 
avowed enemies to attend much to its own internal changes. 
The Bréhmans gradually received—partly from conviction, 
partly from expediency—the broader tenets which philosophy 
was daily establishing. The change was slow, for the con- 
servative spirit was difficult to combat; and the Vedas, for 
which a divine authorship had long been arrogated and 
conceded, and even the later works which professed ‘to ex- 
plain and elucidate them, were regarded by all with a degree 
of reverence, which the difficulty of comprehending them 
materially increased. Whenever a new idea, propagated by 
the schools of philosophy, obtained so profound a credence 
in the minds of the rational and intelligent, and was sup- 
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ported by such irresistible arguments es to render it danger- 
ous, the Bréhmen, adopting a wise policy, did not oppose 
it with his Vedio texts; but, on the contrary, used all his 
logic to prove that somewhere or other in the sacred writings 
the very dogmia had been hinted at, if not clearly expressed. 
But a considerable change had taken place in the relative 
position of the Bréhmanical religion. No longer the uni- 
versal church of civilized India, it was surrounded by new 
seots more or less popular. Like the once universal church 
of civilized Europe, when, after the Reformation, it was 
compassed. by sectaries, Brdhmanism employed an admirable 
and prudent policy. It gathered itself firmly together, and 
—4upported by its antiquity, and its asserted divine au- 
thority—it declared the new doctrines unworthy of ita 
refutation, and damned them as heretical and destructive, 
When ite external enemies were thus shaken off, and the 
established church stood firm in its compactness, it at length 
found time and tranquillity to examine its‘own organization. 
The,Darshanas or schools of philosophy which had grown 
up within its own bosom, and quietly influenced its own 
changes, now became the object of its enquiries; and the 
line was at length distinctly chalked out between what of 
their theories could be received and what must be rejected. 
Several centuries after our own era, the Vedanta or Uttara- 
Mimé4ns&" school collected its forces, revised its materials, 
and came forward as the philosophical opponent of the 
philosophical schools, 

The foundation of this school was attributed, like many 
other works of very different ages and contradictory doctrines, 
to the’ Vyasa, Krishna Dwaip4yana, the supposed compiler 
and arranger of the Vedas. He is otherwise called Bédaré- 


1 That is, ‘The Latter Mimfnsé.' It is also called the Sharfraka or meta- 
shysical Miménsh. Roth titles are meant to distinguish it from the Parva- or 

‘arma-Miménat, with which, however, thern is little danger of confounding it, 
It is gonerally ssid by the Hindds that the Piirva treats of the practical (karma- 
basal) the Gtiara of the ‘theological part (Jedna-kinga) of the'Vedan. 
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yana; and in order to claim e divine authority for the 
doctrines attributed to him, he was said, as a Bréhman of 
the name of Apdntara-Tamas, to have once attained final 
emancipation, and have been absorbed in the Supreme Being; 
but, at-his command, to have emanated again and assumed 
® corporeal form as Krishna Dwaipéyana, The principal 
Scholiast on his writings is Shankera Achérya, who is 
thought to have flourished in the eighth century of our 
era,' and his work is entitled the Shdrfraka-Miménsé- 
Bhéghya, or commentary on the Sh4riraka-Mimdns4. As 
a theological school, the name Vedénta refera to the whole 
Vedic School, which explains the whole theological portions 
of the Vedas; and among the works belonging to it are 
numbered many of the Upanishads or Vedic writings, as the 
Ysha, Keneshitam, Mundake, and Kathaka and parts of the 
Chandagya. The doctrines of the pure Vedénta school are, 
to a great extent, those which we shall find put forward 
in our own poem; but there are yery considerable and very 
important differences, which it is not in our plan to payticu- 
larize here? Their chief peculiarity is, of course, the 
Bréhmanical and superstitious odour which pervades them 
all, and the mystery and obscurity which have been purposely 
introduced. The arguments employed against the doctrines 
of the other schools are extremely subtle and refined, but one 
instance will suffice to show their worth. 

As in the Bhagavad-Git4, the Supreme Being is regarded 
as the material as well as the efficient cause of creation; in 
other words, he is supposed to have formed everything by 
changing himeelf into matter. This was opposed by the 
assertion that in every creation an instrument or instfuments 


1 Weber (Ind. Phil. Geach) plaes the composition of the Vedints two or 
three hundred yoara before Shankara Achérya, thus about 400 or 600 4.0, It 
cannot be eazlier than the third century after Christ. 

2 ‘We must therefore refer the readet to Colebrooke's Mise, Essays, vol. i. p. 323; 
and Windischmsnn’s ‘Gesch, der Philosophie,’ p. 1767, ete. | 
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are required besides the creator and the material. To this 
the Vedanta replies by comparing this change of the deity 
himself into matter with that of milk into curds. The objec- 
tion is thus raised that here too an instrument, namely, heat, 
is employed; and the Vedanta replies by ssserting that milk 
will turn of itself, and that heat merely hastens the action of 
turning; or, again, that other things are subjected to heat 
without becoming curda. 

The triviality of such arguments is sufficiently obvious to 
all; but there is a grand fallacy at the bottom which we are 
astonished the would-be philosopher has not perceived. If 
spontaneity of change be admitted, as he would have it, in 
milk, and if, as he also insists, the same rule holds good for 
the Supreme Being as for milk, then milk must be on equality 
with the Supreme Being. He asserta that the spontaneity of 
change in the Supreme Being is the proof of his having 
created the universe. But since the same rule holds good 
for milk, the spontaneity of change in milk must also he a 
proof of its having created the universe, and milk is therefore 
creator of all things, which is absurd, eto. 

The Nydya' syatem has been attributed to a celebrated sage 
named Gotama, or Gautama (who must not, however, be con- 
founded with Gautama, or Buddha, the founder of Buddhism). 
The order he observes is Enuntiation (uddesha), Definition 
(Jakshana), the mention of some property peculiar to the thing 
enuntiated, and Investigation (parikshd), examination of the 
pertinence of the definition; and with his method he has 
treated sixteen topics, as follows: 

I, Proof (pramdna) of four kinds, viz. Perception; 

* Inference, both consequent (@ priori), antecedent 

(@ posterior’) and analogous; Comparison; Affirma- 
fion, 1.e. revelation and tradition. 


1 For minuter detaile, sep Barthélemy St, Hilaire, ‘Prémitre Mémoire eur le 
Nybye’ publehed by fhe Institut de 3 and Colebrooke’s Mise, Emssys, 
Lh De ” 
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II. Things to be proven (prameya). Under this head he 
includes all the psychological and physiological 
theories, borrowed with little alteratior from the 
Sénkhya, viz. :-— 

1. Soul, of two kinds—the Paramdimd, or supreme 
eoul, creator of all things; and Jindtmd, indi- 
vidual souls of men. 

2. Body, of four kinds—aqueous, igneous, aérial, and 
terrene. 

8. Organs of sense—five in number. 

4, Objects of sense—including all external matter. 

5. Intellect~—part of internal matter. 

6. Heart (manas)—another part of internal matter, 
the internal organ of sense, 

III. Doubt (sanshaya). 

IV. Motive (prayojana). 

Y. Instance (drishtdnta)—a point on which both dis- 
putants agree. 

VI. Demonstrated Truth (siddhdnta) of four kinds, accerd- 
ing as it is universally, partially, hypothetically, or 
argumentatively acknowledged. 

VII. A complete syllogism (nydya) consists of the following 
five members (avayava), of which the first two are 
simply enuntiative. 

1, The proposition (pratijnd), as, This hill is fiery. 

2, The reason (hetu or apadesha), as, For it smokes. 

3. Instance (uddéharana or nidarshana), as, What smokea 
is fiery, ¢.g, A fire-place. 

4, Application (upanaya), Accordingly the hill is 
smoking. 

5, Conelusion (niyamana), Therefore it is fiery. 

VIII. Reduction to absurdity (tarka). 
IX. Ascertainment (virneya), the result of ist 
X. Disputation (kathé) of the kind called jalpa, of adver- 
saries contending for victory. 
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XI. Disputation (kathd) of the kind called edda, or dis- 
cussion of adversaries only in pursuit of truth. 

XII. Disputation (Kathd) of the kind called vitandd, or 
wrangling, wherein one seeks to overthrow the other, 
without putting forward a proposition of his own, 

XI. Fallacy or mere semblance of reason (Aetwdbhdsa). 

XIV. Fraud (chhala) of three kinds. 

XV. A futile answer (déi) of twenty-four kinds. 

XVL Failure in argument (nigrahasthdna), or, Reason of 

defeat (pardjayahetu) of twenty-two kinds. 

The Vaisheshika school is attributed to the Muni Kanéda, 
who follows the same method as Gautama. The chief differ- 
ence is the introduction of a theory of atoms, in the physio- 
logical portion of his arrangement. His atom is however a 
different object, being the sixth part of a mote in a sunbeam. 
The mote is divided into three parts, each of which is a double 
atom. The cause of the concurrence of these atoms is either 
the will of the Creator, or time, or any other competent one. 
Tha, single atoms unite with one another to form a double 
atom; three double atoms unite to form the smallest visible 
body, and these bodies unite to form larger bodies, and ao on. 
The atoms themselves are eternal. The dissolution of matter 
is merely sits resolution into atoma. Under the head of 
‘Things to be proven,’ the second topic of Gautama’s system, 
Kanéda hae— 

I. Objects of sense, consisting of six paddrthas, or categories, 
as follows :—~ 

1, Substances—nine in number, viz. :— 
1, Earth—oternal as atoms, transient as aggregates. 

The latter are either organized or inorganic. 

ut. Water—the same. 

ul. Light—the same, identified with heat. Organic 
light includes the bodies of the solar realm ; 
inorganic is of four kinds, terrestrial, celestial, 
alvine, and mineral. 
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tv. Air—the same. Organic aérial bodies are angela 
and demons. Inorganic air is wind. 
vy. Ether (dkdsha)—is infinite and therefore eternal. 
vi. Time—is one, eternal and infinite. 
vit, Space—the same. 
vit. Sou/—immaterial. 
1x. Heart (manas)—the internal organ of sense. 

2. Quality, of twenty-four kinds, viz.: colour, savour, 
odour, feel, number, quantity, individuality, con- 
junction, disjunction, priority, posteriority, gravity, 
fluidity, viacidity, sound, intelligence, pleasure, pain, 
desire, aversion, volition, virtue, vice, and faculty 
(sanskdra). 

8. Action (karma), of five kinds. It is motion, devoid of 
quality, abiding only in substance. 

4, Community (sdmdnya), of three kinds, abides in sub- 
stances, quality, and action. 

5. Difference (vishesha), the direct opposite of aes 

6. Aggregation (sémdvaya). 

7. Negation (abhaoa), of two kinds, universal and mutual, 

II. Activity (praoritti), is oral, mental, and corporeal, 

III, Faults (doshdh), are desire (rdga), aversion (viréga), and 
delusion (moha). . 
IV. Condition after death (pretyabhdva), is transmigration, 

V. Retribution (piaia), is the result of fruition (punarbhoga). 

VI. Pain (duhkha). 
VIL. Liberation from pain, or beatitude, is of twenty-one 
kinds. 

It has thus been seen that there is a strong connection 
between the logical system of Gautama and the physics of 
Kanéda,! but both are indebted for their truly philosophical 
portion to the Sénkhya. In short, when we reconsider the 


‘+ For feahee details of the Veisheshike, see Colebrooke's Miscellaneous Essays, 
vol. i, p. 
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six Darshanas, acknowledged by the Hindfs, we shall find 
that one of them, the Uttara-Mim4neé, bears no title to be 
ranked by the side of the others, and is really little more than 
a mystical explanation of the practical injunctions of the 
Vedas. We shall also admit that the earlier Vedénta, very 
different from the School of Nihilists now existing under that 
name, was chiefly a controversial essay, seeking to support 
the theology of Sacred Writ, but borrowing ell its philoso- 
phical portions from the Yoga school, the most popular at the 
time of its composition. Lastly, the Nyéya is little more 
than a treatise on Logic, introducing the doctrines of the 
theistic Séukhya; while the Vaisheshika is an essay on 
Physics, with, it is true, the theory of atoms as its distin- 
guishing mark, though even to this we feel inclined to refuse 
the imputation of novelty, since we find some ides of it lurk- 
ing obscurely in the theory of fanmdtrani, or subtile elements, 
which is brought forward in Kapila’s Sénkhya.' In short, 
the basis of all Indian philosophy, if, indeed, we may not say 
the only system of philosophy really discovered in India, is 
the Sénkhya; and this, as it forms the basis of the doctrines 
expounded in the Bhagavad- Cité, we shall now attempt to 
explain is in detail. 


1 See Section I1i. 
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To s European of education a name is of trifling import. 
When once his reading or his experience has connected a 
certain idea, however vague, with a certain name, however 
inconsistent with it, that name will be as good as, and better 
than, any other to convey that idea, Not so to the literal and 
logical Hindu of some six or seven centuries before Christ, and 
accordingly the names of the schools of philosophy convey 
the meaning of the most prominent doctrine which they put 
forward—Sénkhya, Yoga, Nyéya, Vaisheshika, and even 
Vedanta, are titles which indicate at once the school and its 
principal peculiarity, and from internal evidence these names 
would mostly seem to have been assumed by the earliest 
writers themselves on the doctrines they designate, 

The word Sinkhya has been interpreted in two ways. It 
is an adjective derived from the substantive sankhyd, the first 
meaning of which is ‘number,’ and has hence been rendered 
‘the numerical system’ by those who were misled by the 
distribution of its principles into twenty-five categories, But 
besides this first meaning the word sankhyd has also that of 
“numeration, computation, calculation,’ and hence ‘ delibera- 
tion, reasoning,’ and sdnkhya has with more reason been 
translated ‘the rational system.’ Kapila, like Descartes, re- 
fused to accept the authority of anything which had preceded 
him; he placed revelation in the lowest rank of the sources 
of ascertainment; he would accept only what his reason or 
his conviction would accept, and hence the origin of the title. 

The Sénkhya system was the first and only real system of 
philosophy to which the Indian mind gave birth. Though 
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aix or even seven schools of philosophers may be admitted to 
have existed in the earlier ages of that nation, they were all 
more or less indebted to this school for their fundamental 
dogmata. Some of these, however, have followed more closely 
in its ateps, and have been generally ranked under the same 
name. Of these we may distinguish four, viz. :— 

1, The pure Sénkhya (niriskwara), of which we have 
remains, 

2. The Theistic Sénkhya (seshwara), of which we have no 
remains, but which must have existed, and is un- 
doubtedly meant by the allusions in the Bhagavad- 
Gita; as, for instance, in Chapter IIT. shloka 3, etc, 

3. The Yoga of Patanjali; see Section IV. 

4, The Karma-Yoga of the Bhagavad-Gité. 

These doctrines extended however still further, and in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries of our era we find them some- 
what changed, and frightfully disfigured by Bréhmanical 
mysticism in many of the Purénas, A Paurénika-Sankhya 
school is therefore generally enumerated among the branches 
of the general system ; but, as far as it is possible to judge of 
the philosophical tenets contained in those eighteen extra- 
ordinary works of the debased aye of the Indian mind, they 
bear no title to be considered as a separate school of philo- 
sophy. It is with the first of these schools, the pure, the 
nirtshwara, or atheistic Sénkhya, that we have now to do; 
and the first questions which enquiry prompts are, who and 
what were its founder and its earliest teachers? what the 
existing remains of it which we have received ? 

To the first question we must answer, the Hindi Kapila: 
not Hooessarily that this great Rishi was the first philosopher 
of which India could boast, or even the first to discover the 
doctrines of this system, but that to him has its foundation 
always been referred ; while the Sitras attributed to him are 
the earliest which reduced these theories to a system. Kapila 
waa in all probability a man, and not a myth, though his 
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Asiatic admirers have done all they could to make him one. 
Though he has been called an incarnation of Agni, the per- 
sonification of fire, and of Vishnu himself, he was probably, 
like most early philosophers both in India and Greece, a 
simple schoolmaster. He was a brahman, whose learning had 
acquired for him the privilege of instructing the young of 
his own caste, when they hed finished the rudiments of their 
Vodical education; and he taught them, for want of text 
books and a printing press, in short, well-composed, well- 
defined, sentences, which his pupils committed to memory, 
and which, as they strung them together one with another, 
in the best way they could, were called Sutras, or ‘threads.’ 
The first disciple of Kapila of whom we have mention in 
the Sénkhya-kériké (shl. 70) is Asuri, of whom we know 
nothing more, Asuri delivered the doctrines he had received 
to Panchashikha, to whom Sitras are attributed, and who is 
named in the Mahabhérata as teaching the Sénkhya to 
Janaka, the celebrated King of Mithilé. Panchashikha is 
said by Yshwara Krishna (Sankh.-kér. shl. 70) to have made 
these doctrines generally known, and may therefore possibly 
have lived but a short time previous to the revolution of 
Buddha, one of the causes of which was undoubtedly the 
propagation of these philosophical theories. Perhups some 
six or seven hundred years! later, at an age when literature 
was generally appreciated, and when all learning was greedily 
sought after, when the garb which enclosed it had become 
sufficiently attractive, Yshwara Krishna, who had received 
these doctrines transmitted from bréhmay to brihman, sat 
down to arrange them in a new and more comprehensible 
form, and to invest them with the charms of an epic metre. 
Yshwara Krishna was not, like Kapila, a schoolmaster. He 


} Barthélemy 8. Hilaire suggests that fahwara Krishna may heve been one of 
the many oarued men gathered round the throne af ‘the patton, of aciengen 
Vikrambditya, who flourished 66 2c. Weber would place him in the sixth 
century of our era. 
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did not detail his doctrines to studious ears; but, an author 
of no mean merit, he experienced the difficulties of acquiring 
the Sankhya from the existing Sitras; and being superior to 
the drudgery and dependence of a mere scholiast, undertook 
to put them before a reading public in a clear and systematic 
form. 

The works from which we gather our knowledge of the 
Sankhya system in its purity consist, firstly, of the Sitras. 
These are attributed to Kapila himself; but it is not on that 
account to be imagined that that philosopher ever descended 
to the transmission of his ideas to the page. The collections 
of his dogmata, as they have been handed down, were pro- 
bably made by studious disciples, long after he had ceased to 
exist. They are entitled the ‘Sénkhya-pravachana, or Intro- 
duction to the Sénkhya,’ a work of four hundred and ninety- 
nine Sitras, comprised in six Adhydyas or readings. This 
work was printed at Serampore in {821, and is now extremely 
rare. Another collection, an abbreviation of this, and also attri- 
buted to the great founder, is the Tattwa-samésa, published 
af Mirzapore, by Doctor Bullantyne, in 1851. The first of 
thege works ia accompanied by a commentary by Vijndna 
Bhikshu, entitled Sankhya-~pravachana-bhdshya. 

Our next source is the Sankhya-k4riké of Yshwara Krishna, 
the text of which was published by Lassen at Bonn in 1882, 
to which was added a Latin translation. In 1833, M. 
Pauthier added to his translation of Colebrooke’s Essays, a 
text in Latin characters, and a French translation. Windisch- 
mann gave a German translation in his ‘Geschichte der 
Philosophie,’ vol. i. p. 1812, published at Bonn in 1834. 
In 1837, Professor Wilson published the translation made by 
Colebrooke, with the addition of the text, a translation of the 
Scholia of Gaudapada, and a short commentary of his own. 
Lastly, in 1852, M.-Barthélemy St. Hilaire has given ua an 
able French translation, with explanations and essays, which 
do great honour to his thorough insight into the philosophical 
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ideas of India. These works, and the well-known treatise by 
Colebrooke, are the reliable sources from which a knowledge 
of the Sénkhya system may be derived. 

Indian commentators have distinguished the pure Séukhys 
as nirishwara, which has been injudiciously translated by 
‘atheistic.’ Ishwara, lit. ‘lord,’ is the title given by the 
Theistic Sénkhya to the Supreme Being, whose existence is 
their chief doctrine. This branch has therefore been called 
seshwara (= sa, ‘with,’ + tshwara), ‘possessing,’ that is, 
‘acknowledging such a Supreme Deity’; and to distinguish 
it, the other has been termed zirtshwara (= nir, ‘ without,’ 
+ tshwara), ‘not possessing,’ that ia, ‘omitting to acknow- 
ledge such a Being.’ But the word ‘atheist,’ as we are 
accustomed to use it, is a term of the greatest reproach, and 
signifies one who actually denies the existence of a Being 
superior both to matter and to man. Kapila has not done 
this, He does not, it is true, mention the existence of such 
a Being, but he leaves it doubtful whether he exists or not. 
He treats of philosophy rather in relation to matter and man 
than to spirit; for, as has been already asserted, the earliest 
philosophers rather desired to satisfy the onquiry as to ‘what’ 
is man P and what is this world?’ than to push speculation 
beyond the limits of obvious proof; and it was left.to a later 
achool to enquire into the final cause, when once matter and 
spirit had been fully investigated and firmly established. 
Again, it is true that he grants volition to nature, and thus 
in some sort deifies it; but when, by the side of this, we find 
him, at the same time, asserting the superiority of spirit even 
to this deified nature, we cannot accuse him of complete 
materialism. Lastly, he admits the existence of a spititual 
easence, from which individual souls have emanated, and into 
which they are eventually to be re-absorbed ; and though he 
confines himself to this simple admission, and does not in- 
vestigate the real nature of this spiritual essence, the very 
fact that he makes it superior to nature is sufficient to show 
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that, had he gone farther, he would, like his successors, have 
declared it to be the Supreme Being. The pure Sénkhya is 
therefore so far atheistic 2s it refers the creation of matter to 
a system of emanation, obedient to the will, not of a creator, 
but of Prakriti, ‘nature,’ the essence of matter; but not only 
does it not deny the existence of a Supreme Being, but even 
hints at it in referring the emanation of individual souls to a 
spiritual essence gifted with volition. 

‘What is Kapila’s idea of philosophy? A cure for the evils 
of this life; and since the heavens, and deities to which we 
are supposed to go, are also material, and since we are subject 
to the necessity of transmigration, it is a cure for the evils, 
not only of this life, but of any material existence through 
which we may pass. It has already been said that the dis- 
gust to life was the cause of the rise of philosophy, and we 
have here the proof of it. That these evils exist no man will 
deny. But where is the remedy for them? The specific 
remedies which each man may practically apply to each 
particular evil are obviously faulty; for the evils will return 
again, and even the necessary means of cure cannot elways 
be obtained, Again, the established religion of Bréhmanism 
is of no validity. It offers, as @ reward to its followers, a 
material heaven, in which even the gods themselves are liable 
to evils, and are not immortal, The only means of over- 
coming evil—which is of three kinds, internal or personal, 
external or that which is received from without; and, lastly, 
that which is beyond our power to oppose or check, the 
superhuman—is by liberating the soul from the shackles of 
matter, and this is performed by the perfection of knowledge, 
In granting so much power to knowledge, Kapila ia un- 
doubtedly on the right tack. Knowledge is power; know- 
ledge is the highest perfection of man ; the superiority of one 


1 Kapila, Shokhya-pravachana, ch, i. sitres 14; and Yehwara Kyighne, 
Binkhya-kéik, abl 1 
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man over another, of gods over man, and of the Supreme 
Being over gods, is according to the superiority of their know- 
ledge; but we must not allow ourselves to be beguiled. by 
this siren-like dogma. Kapila hes omitted by the side of 
knowledge what is undoubtedly superior to it, virtue; and in 
so doing has incurred the censure of making it of no avail. 
This is a most dangerous principle, since morality is at once 
destroyed by it; and though Kapila himself, accepting as he 
does the established religion, the usefulness of sacrifice, and 
the excellence of doing one’s prescribed duty, is far from 
inouloating it; the result of the mere omission was that 
the Theistic Sankhya, which succeeded him, in raising a 
deity above the gods of Bréhmanism, threw such contempt 
on the ordinances of that religion as threatened to subvert 
all morality, and necessitated the adoption of the devotional 
system contained in the Yoga of Patanjali, where the ordi- 
nances of Bréhmanism were superseded by a new system of 
practical morality. Thus the object of philosophy is final 
emancipation, and in the mean time that consolation for,the 
evils of this world, which practical philosophy sffords. The 
means proposed is knowledge. ’ 

But what is this knowledge? It is the knowledge of the 
whole truth, which philosophy teaches, and which defines the 
reason of our existence here on earth, by drawing the line 
between matter and soul, nature and spirit; and showing the 
connection of these four to one another; the reason of their 
connection, and their final disconnection.! How then is this 
knowledge acquired? What, in short, is the philosophical 
method adopted by Kapila? Perception, inference, and testi- 
mony. Perception is the use of our senses in grasping’ those 
objects which are within their reach, such as developed matter. 
Inference is the use of our reason, in proving the ‘existence 
of what is beyond the reach of our senses from that which is 


1 Kapila, ch, i, sdtras 6, 15, 18, 19, and 81; Shnkh-kér., ehl. 1 and 2. 
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within their reach, and it is of three kinds, viz. that of effect 
from cause, that of cause from effect, and from comparison. 
Testimony is of two kinds, actual revelation and tradition. 
By inference the great doctrine of causality is established, 
and the existence of the imperceptible is proved, as that of 
nature, or the material essence, from that of developed 
matter. When both perception and inference fail, we must 
often accept revelation and tradition, and from this are 
received the doctrine of transmigration, and the existence of 
the gods.! Kapila has often been accused of scepticism, from 
@ misunderstanding of shl. 64 of the Sankhya-kérik4; but 
for two reasons we should rather impute to him too great 
credulity. In the first place, he has accepted without a mur- 
mur two important dogmata, transmigration and the existence 
of the gods, from Br&hmanism; and in the second place, he 
has omitted, as quite unnecessary, the greatest means in the 
true philosophical method—conscience, or internal conviction. 
The excuse for the first is that transmigration was a theory 
whieh chimed in wonderfully with his own ideas, besides being 
long firmly implunted in the Indian mind, while the gods 
interfgred not the slightcst with his system; but at the same 
time he has made testimony the /ast resource of investigation, 
and placeé it on a far inferior footing to perception and 
inference. The excuse for the second is his distance from 
scepticism. He never doubted for a moment his own exist- 
ence, he never dreamed of denying the truth of the im- 
pressions made on the senscs, and by them conveyed to the 
mind and the soul. The questions he proposed to anawer 
were not “Do I exist P” “Does matter exist P” but “ What 
am I? “What is matter?” and tacitly receiving conscience 
ae an axiom, he thought it necdless to make it a meane of 
proof, since what it could prove was already admitted. 

So far we have followed the order of the Sankhya-kériké, 


} Shnkb.-kax, shi, 4-8; Kap., ch, i, sGtras 99, 100, 6165, 107, 108, 
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and, as far as possible, that of Kapila’s Siitras also. We 
have shown his idea of philosophy, and hie method, and we 
must now proceed to his doctrines and system. It is hore 
unnecessary, and would become tedious, to follow the order 
of the originals, and we shall therefore endeavour to put 
before the reader a general view of the system, under the 
most convenient arrangement. We have first to treat of the 
general system, and the psychological portion of it. 

The pure Sénkhya itself, and all the schools which follow 
it, distinguish everything which exists (the latter of course 
excluding the Supreme Being) into the following twenty-five 
categories, 

1, Nature: the material essence, which ia Kapila’s plastic 
principle, by him gifted with volition. It is called by the 
following names, Prakriti, or Mulaprakyiti; Pradhéna, or 
Milapradhéna; Avyakta (the undeveloped principle); May& 
(the magic illusion); and in the Bhagavad-Gité, ch. xiv. 
shl. 3, Brahma (neuter). This principle has no cause, no 
origin, is not produced by anything; but is eternal, universal, 
immutable, single, independent, free from qualities, simple 
and sovereign. 

With these nine attributes it produces Matter, the de- 
veloped principle, which emanates from it. Thfs is called 
tyakta or jagat, and has nine attributes opposed to those of 
nature, viz. (2) it has a cause or origin (namely nature), 
(2) is not eternal, (¢c) not universal, (¢) mutable, (ce) multiple, 
(f) accidental, (g) attributive or gifted with qualities, (4) com- 
pound, (f) subordinate, which are thus accounted for :— 

(2) Because it emanates from nature. 

(®) It has been crested, and must therefore perieh ; 3 it 
has emenated from nature, and will be re-absorbed 
into it. 

(c) It is this universe only, and must therefore be finite. 

(d) It varies in its various component parte, which it pro- 
duces in order. 
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(2) It is composed of twenty-three parts. 
“(f) It depends on nature for its existence. 
«(g) It has various attributes, 
(A) And components. 
(i) It is subordinate to the will of nature, on which it 
depends. 
This general term comprises twenty-three components, 
viz.:— - 

2. Intelligence (buddhi, mahat, dsuri, mati, kydti, prajnd): 
the firat and immediate production of nature. Although it 
is material, it is the link between the soul and matter, and in 
the same relation to the soul as the senses are to the body, it 
is the actual vehicle and material manifestation of the faculty 
given to the soul, of perceiving and employing matter. 
‘Without it the soul could never be connected with matter. 
This category produces, or rather from it emanates 

3. Consciousness (ahankdra, abhimana, bhitadi, taijasa, 
taikrita): the conviction inherent in us of our own indi- 
vidnality. It produces two classes of material components : 
firstly 

4—8. The five subtilo elethents (¢anmadtra): the elements 
of the elements, which would seem to be essences containing 
the attributes of the five grosser clements. They are sound 
or noise, tangibleness, odour, visibleness, and taste, which 
each in turn produce 

9—13, The five groaser elements (mahdbhita): which are 
ether (dhdsha), which is produced by the subtile element of 
sound, and is that subtile fluid which fills all space, and 
exists everywhere and in everything :—air (edyu); atmo- 
sphere and wind, which is produced by the subtile element 
of tangibleness, which is its peculiar attribute :—earth, pro- 
duced by’ the subtile element of smell :—light, heat, or fire, 
produced by that of visibility:—and water, produced by that 
of sapidity. On the other hand, consciousness also produces 

14-18. The five senses (indriya), faculties of perception, 
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corresponding respectively with the elements, viz, hearing, 
touching, smelling, eceing, and tasting, and also 

19-23. The five organs of action (karmendriya), viz.: the 
voice, the hands, the feet, the anus and the penis. Lastly, 
consciousness produces 

24. The heart (manas), which is considered as an eleventh 
or internal organ. It is the general power of sensibility, it 
receives and arranges the impressions made on the senses 
by external objects, transmits them, thus arranged, to the 
consciousness, which tranemits them to the intelligence, 
which transmits them to the soul. It is also the seat of 
desires and passions. These twenty-three components, then, 
make up the Vyakta, the developed principle, perceptible 
matter. 

25. Spirit (dtmd, purusha, pumdn, kshetrajna), special and 
independent of both nature and matter. It is not produced 
by anything, nor can it produce anything; and while nature 
and matter are irrational, it is all reason. 

Nature and matter have thus each nine opposite attributes, 
but they have also six attributes common to both,' viz.: 
1, Want and comprehension. 2. Objectivoness; being the 
objects of use to the soul. 3. Commonnese; they are com- 
mon to all alike, and objects of usc to all. 4. Insensibility ; 
for though the senses themselves belong to matter, it is not 
really they which feel, and are impressed, but the soul; they 
being merely the material vehicles and instruments of sensi- 
bility. 5. Intelligence; for though intelligence is the first 
product of nature, and, in turn, produces all the categories 
of matter, it is, like the senses, a mere material and physical 
machine, dead and useless without the soul, which sets it in 
motion, as the steam engine is only locomotive when united 
with the steam. 6. Productiveneas; nature produces matter, 


1 Stok.-kér., shl 11. Kapila, ch. i, adtra 121, 
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which produces its own components. Lastly, they are in 
common subject to the three qualities of good, bad, and in- 
different, of which anon. ; 

Such is the outline of the system to which the Sénkhya 
reduces all that exists. But before inquiring into the re- 
lationship of these parts, and the positions, independent and 
relative, which they hold, we must show some proofs of their 
existence, As scepticism has no place in the philosophy of 
Kapila, he does not apply his method rigidly to developed 
matter. The means of proof of its existence is simply per- 
ception through the medium of the senses and the judicious 
employment of our mental faculties. The existence of nature 
and spirit are therefore to be demonstrated, and the means 
employed is inference, 

The existence of nature as the cause of matter is proved 
in five ways,! and the great doctrine of causality thus eatab- 
lished :— ’ 

1, The finite individuality of different existing things 
proves that they must have an external cause. Were they 
themselves their own cause, they could have no limits, no 
beginning. : 

2. The likeness which exists between several individual 
objects, forming them into a class; and again, the broader 
features of resemblance discovered between such classes; 
proves a common origin. 

8, The actual activity in everything that is formed for 
action, proves the existence of an enlivening principle, and 
the special destination of each agent. (N.B. This argument, 
which scarcely proves the existence of a materiul essence, 
would’ be an excellent proof for that of a Supreme Being,* 
director and destinator of everything; but, in his view of 
matter, Kapila is undoubtedly materialist to @ certain extent.) 


2 Trln in other wordy she old argumont: “Ta wor exhibit wok of dx 
t in, in other words, the ol orld exhibits works of design, 
and aust therefore bave bad a0 intelligent maker. 
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4. The complete difference between cause and effect, which 
is perceived in every common matter, proves that matter 
cannot be its own cause, and requires something distinct 
from matter as its cause, and this is nature. 

5, The inseparable unity of the whole universe, no part of 
which can exist without and independent of the rest, showa 
the indivisible source from which all spring. 

In these arguments we perceive that the Sankhya hes not 
hesitated to grant volition to nature, and by this concession 
has made it at once the material and the efficient cause of 
creation, and hence the fallacy of its arguments, In the 
third reason, however, the philosopher contradicts himself. 
Ho has denied intelligence to nature, and yet asserts the 
destination of each material object, 

The great doctrine of causality, on which these arguments 
depend, is thus put forward: the proofs that every effect is 
produced by a cause which actually oxists, are: that that 
which does not exist cannot be the cause of anything what- 
soever; that not everything is capable of doing anything, 
but everything must be done by that which is fitted to do it, 
and also that the character of the cause exists to a certain 
extent in the effect.! In other words, that which exists 
cannot have been produced by what does not and never did 
exist; but must have been produced by something gifted 
with existence, and must therefore have a cause, 

The existence of spirit, that is, of a rational being which 
can comprehend matter and nature, the existence of which is 
already proved, is likewise demonstrated in five ways:?— 

1, The existence of matter, of the world, must have some 
object; it cannot be merely uscless and accidental; and that 
object cannot be itself, but some other, viz. the soul, 

2. Everything which exists has a direct positive ‘opposite. 


fr. oli 9. Kapila, ch. i.’sdt. 38, 77, 110, 115, and 128, 
Sénk.-kér,, shl 17, Kapile, ch. i. edt, 68, 132—136, 
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Nature and matter are both under the influence of the 
three qualities, and thus viewed may be considered as one. 
Something must therefore exist as their opposite, not under 
the influence of those qualities, and this something is 
spirit. 

8. The body moves and fulfils its functions according to 
the laws of nature, but the variety of its actions in its re- 
lations to matter require that there should exist that_which 
can direct and prompt them, 

4, Matter has qualities and attributes which fit it for 
enjoyment; but since it is not the mere body which enjoys 
them, there must exist something which does so. 

5. From the existence of a conviction in every being of 
his own possible existence distinct from the body, which is 
evinced in the desire he feels to be set free from material 
existence, and from mundane regeneration and transmigra- 
tion, in which he learnt to believe, every one feels the 
misery of this life, and is aware of its finiteness and muta- 
bility, and desires to be quit of it. This proves the con- 
sciousness in man of the possibility of liberation; of the 
distinctness of the soul from matter; of the existence of 
another non-material, and consequently eternal life; and 
therefore wf the eternity of the soul, since if is considered 
impossible for a man really to desire complete annihilation. 

These arguments are very poor, and we are therefore 
pleased to find in Kapila (ch. vi. aut. 1) another which is 
worth them all. He says, ‘The soul exists, because there is 
no means of proving that it does not exist.’ 

The system has now been put forward, and its component 
parts *proved, at least to the satisfaction of the philosopher, 
to exist. Moreover, it has been shown that nature and 
matter ake connected in the relative position of cause and 
effect, while spirit is completely distinct from both, having 
merely the character of a witness, an enjoyer and an em- 
ployer of matter, : 
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We proceed to speak of spirit; and the first doctrine 
established is the plurality, individuality, and pereonality of 
souls, attempted to be proved in three waye:'— 

1, The birth and death of each individual taking place at 
different times seems to preclude the possibility of all souls 
being one. 

2. The difference in the actions of individuals proves a 
different impulse in each, which suggests a distinct exist- 
ence; for if all souls were the same, they would be prompted 
to the same actions at the same moment. 

3, The three qualities influence individuals in different 
degrees, some being born with a greater amount of goodness, 
some of badness, etc. 

Independent of the poverty of these arguments, the truth 
of each is doubtful. In the last, for instance, he has for- 
gotten that elsewhere the influence of the three qualities 
is said to be confined to matter, and that, therefore, the 
difference of disposition proves nothing more than the dif- 
ference of bodies. 

The doctrine of the individuality of the soul is worthy of 
particular notice, as being peculiar to this school. In the 
Vedas, and the so-called philosophical works based ‘upon 
them, one universal soul is supposed to pervade all material 
bodies, while in other schools, and even in the Bhagavad- 
Gité among them, this doctrine is not clearly marked, though 
often evidently admitted. 

The soul, thus shown to be individual, is also distinct from 
the body,* but it alone, and not the body, is really sensitive, 
and the body alone, and not the soul, is really active. From 
the union of the body with the soul, the body wrongly 
appears to be sensitive, and the soul active. In making the 
soul inactive, Kapila is undoubtedly in error accordihg to our 


1 Bank.-kér,, shl. 18. Kapile, ch. i. sft. 141—146, 
3 Kapita, ch. vi. sit. 2. 
> Bank.-kér,, abl, 20. 
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extended notions of action, but it must be remembered thet 
he considered action as essentially material in its nature, 
For every kind of action something besides the agent must 
exist. There must be tools, instruments and organs, and 
these belong to matter only. Action in the Sénkhya is not 
mere volition or impulse, but must be achieved either by the 
organs of action, the senses, or the heart, regarded as an 
internal sense. It is therefore quite in keeping with his 
theories to make the soul inactive, and in a0 doing he does 
not deny activity to spirit ; and this leads us to epeak of the 
ideas of the pure Sankhya as to spirit, 

Although no mention is made in the pure Sénkhya of a 
spiritual essence, from which the soul emanates, and into 
which it returns, there can be no doubt that Kapila had an idea 
that such existed, from the fact of final emancipation being 
the loss of the soul’s identity, which it only preserves while 
connected with matter. This he has shown distinctly by 
making the consciousness of that individuality an attribute 
of matter. Moreover, in speaking of soul, sundry indica- 
tions are given of the notion of their being all one and the 
same, which, when placed by the side of their plurality on 
which he insists, would be a most direct and bold contra- 
diction, if we do not understand that he alludes rather to an 
universal spirit from which the individual souls are emanated. 
One instance will suffice (Kapila, ch. i. sit. 142 and 143), 
where he compares the souls to the air in different vases, 
which are the bodies; and adds, ‘that the receptacles (the 
vases or bodies) are distinct, but not the air or spirit, 
although, in one vase, the air may be hot or foul; in another, 
cold or pure, and so on.’ 

Lastly, when we perceive in the system already described 
that intélligence and consciousness are set down as parts of 
matter, we must not be led away to the convlusion that soul 
is on that account unintelligent or not personal, It must be 
remembered that intelligence and consciousness, as conceded 
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to matter, refer solely to matter itself; intelligence is then 
the faculty of perceiving, investigating, considering, and re- 
flecting on matter; and it is true, though Kapila may not 
have discovered it, that however intelligent our souls may be, 
their intelligence during this life is undoubtedly limited to 
the experience they derive from matter, and is incapable of 
concsiving, imagining, or even comprehending those ideas 
for which our experience has afforded us no precedent, such 
aa the existence of God as a pure spirit; or infinity, eternity, 
and others, Again, since the soul, when once liberated from 
matter, loses (according to Kapila’s theory) its personality 
and identity, it is clear that consciousness can only belong to 
it while united to matter; and though that consciousness 
may be considered as a faculty of the soul, he is quite right 
to make its vehicle and organ material. 

‘To re-capitulate, the soul is considered by the Sankhya as, 
eternal, emanating from and re-entering a spiritual essence ; 
it is sensitive, rational, free from the direct influence of tho 
three qualities, distinct from nature and matter, its own 
cause, individual, personal, gifted with volition, but inactive. 

‘Woe have now seen the characters of the three principal 
divisions of the system—nature, matter, and soul, generally 
explained. A few observations must now be made on the 
nature of the details, that is, of the twenty-three categories 
which compose matter in its development. 

Intelligence (buddhi) has been already spoken of. It is 
the first product of nature, and is placed in the closest con- 
nection with the soul, and thus forms the link between it and 
the body. It is, however, material; but while it cannot be 
supposed to mean nothing but the actual brain, which is its 
seat, it must not be limited to its’ faculties only, such as per- 
ception, reflection, comparison, judgment, and imagination. 
These are the inherent powers of the physical brain, but 
they are only called into action when the soul is united to 
the body. 
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Consciousness (ahankdra) has also been explained as be- 
longing to matter rather than to soul. It is the first product 
of intelligencd; and this is correct; since, though the con- 
aciousness of own individual existence may exist without any 
connection with external matter, and though neither per- 
ception, nor inference, nor even reflection, are requisite for 
its existence, it cannot, as a faculty of matter, be called into 
life unless thought has preceded it. Consciousness, the con- 
viction of own existence, is atrictly a thought, not a creation 
of thought, if such a thing exists; not, to speak more strictly, 
a mere kaleidoscopic arrangement of impressions already 
received from without; not an idea or notion, but an ac- 
companiment to thought, and a portion of thought itself. 
It ia this, too, which gives memory to the mind. 

Tho heart (manas) is sensibility, the power of feeling, 
the organs of which are the senses; while its changes, ac- 
cording to the influence of the three qualities of good, bad, 
and neutral, are its passions—love, hate, and indifference.’ 
It is the product of consciousness, and it is evident that there 
can be no sensibility without personality. It is, at the same 
time, an organ of action and an organ of perception. In 
the former capacity, it is that which, prompted by desires, in 
turn directs the senses towards the objects in connection with 
each. In the latter, it simply collects the impressions made 
on the senses. 

These three, intelligence, consciousness, and sensibility, 
form a triad, which is considered aa the internal organ of 
perception. Its action is successive; the heart having re- 
ceived impressions from the external organs of sensation, 
transmits them to consciousness, which forwards them to 
intelligence, which, being in immediate connection with the 
soul, transfers them to it 


1 Sank.-kar., ehl. 27, Kapila, ch. ii, adtras 27, 39, 40, and 41, 
s Sénk,-kar., shls, 29 and 30, Kapila, ch. ii, ndtres 29-31, 
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The organ of sensation is the aggregate of the five senses, 
which receive their impressions of external things directly 
and spontaneously,! that is, by the connection of each sense 
with its associated object of sense; and though the soul is 
the only really sensitive thing, and the senses are merely 
organs, still their action is in itself wholly independent of 
the soul, and directed simply by the laws of nature; so that 
even when the soul is withdrawn from the body, if the vital 
function still remains to set them in action, the impressions 
of external objects are still received; and this is supposed to 
be the case in sleep. To this organ of sensation is added the 
aggregate of the five organs of action, and the ten are then 
regarded as one external organ. These are all the products 
of consciousness; for, as parts of sensibility and individual 
action, it is evident that they are dependent on personality, 
The other products of consciousness are the elements and 
subtile elements of matter, which will be treated of in tho 
physiological portion of the system. 

By these organs of perception and action, both internal 
and external, the soul is connected with matter, that is, with 
the body itsclf and the external world.? But what is the 
object of this connection of soul and matter? Final emanci- 
pation, the liberation of the soul from matter. Js then the 
soul merely united to matter in order to be liberated from it? 
Tf so, why was it ever united ? why did it not always remain 
an independent portion of the spiritual essence, rather than 
become individual, simply with the object of losing that in- 
dividuality again after a longer or shorter period of misery 
in this lifeP Why are we born, if only to dieP To these 
three questions Kapila returns no answor; and it was left to 
the Theistic Sénkhya to point to one Supreme Being, and 
reply that—such was his will. But he does not’ the less 


) Sink.-kér, ebl. 31. 
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insist on the necessity of final emancipation being the cause 
of the union of soul and matter, nor on the moans that are 
employed to effect that object. A multitude of souls have 
‘been made to emanate from the spiritual essence; have, in 
short, been individualized; while, at the same time, the 
world, as we have seen it composed, has emanated from 
nature. In the ordinary course of things these souls have 
to retain their individuality as long as the world retains its 
development. At its creation, each soul has been, firstly, 
united with the lowest class of material body, which assumes 
any distinct and independent form, such as even a stone or & 
lump of earth. When, in the natural course of things, this 
body has been dissolved into its elementary components, the 
soul migrates to one of a higher class, as that of vegetable 
bodies, and ascends in this manner, through fishes, reptiles, 
quadrupeds, and so on, till it reaches a human body. Then, 
but not till then, is the power granted it of working out its 
own emancipation. Man is the turning-point in the scale of 
beings. From him the soul may either ascend further to 
gods and demigods, or egain descend in the order in which 
it hag ascended. But its transmigrations are now no longer 
obedient to the laws of nature alone, but depend on the good 
or bad path of life which man selects, 

At this point of its individual existence, the great object 
of the soul is to free itself from the necessity of either one 
course of transmigrations or the other, and this liberation 
can only be effected by emancipating the soul entirely from 
matter, which is accomplished, says the Sinkhya, by per- 
fection of knowledge. This knowledge is acquired through 
the connection of the soul with matter, by means of the 
internal and external organs of perception. To thia it may 
be replied that every man is gifted with these organs, and 
that the simple wee of them would therefore effect every 
man’s emancipation ; while the same may be said of animals, 
end, to a certain degree, of all organic matter. Why, then, 
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cannot every man and every beast work out ita emancipation 
by the simple action of lifeP In order to answer this 
question, a theory is introduced, which we have as .yet 
merely noticed casually, but which is one of the most im- 
portant in the whole system. It is that of the three qualities 
(guna). 

This theory, in its original simplicity, belongs to the age 
of observation, rather than to thet of investigation, and 
cannot therefore be looked on as an invention of philosophy. 
It required but little perspicuity for man to perceive that 
some things isi this world were good, excellent, useful, and 
pleasant to himeelf; others, bad, obnoxious, disagreeable; and 
others again, while they could not be considered as actually 
obnoxious and disagrecable, still useless, and cumbersome, 
and such is the theory in ita primitive simplicity. Without, 
however, going into a minute investigation of the period at 
which the terms which we find in philosophy applied to these 
three attributes of matter were first received, or the literal 
and original signification of those terms,! we may safely say 
that they belong to the age of philosophy, and that their 
meaning, from whatever source derived, is there very, clear 
and precise. 

When the soul was clearly defined as distinct from the 
body, and as belonging to an universal spiritual essence, 
when it was felt that emancipation could be effected by 
perfection, and that therefore the soul must be capable of 


1 They aro aattiea, ‘goodness,’ rojas, ‘badness,’ and tamas, ‘indifference,’ 
Sattwa is the abstract substantive from sat, pres. part. of ae, “to be,’ and meaning 
therefore ‘being, existing,’ thence ‘real,’ as contrasted with what only appeara to 
exist, and is falne,—and hence ‘good.’ Settwa therefore means ‘reality, good 
ness.’ Rajae in & concrete subst., derived either from ranj, with the meaning of 
Toolonr,' er from the seme root with the rmoening of ‘adhore to.” In the Aret 
place it would meen ‘colour’ es contrasted with goodness, which wat, regarded ux 
‘Tight’; in the second it would be that which atteches man to the world. Lastly, 
tamas means simply ‘darkness, obscurity.’ whether as contrasted with light or 
colour; and iaken metaphorically to mean the darkness of ignorance and delusion, 
In the Bhagavad-Gité, ch. xiv. abl. 22, the three terms prakdsha, ‘light, clear- 
ness,” prevritti, ‘activity, and mohz, ‘delusion,’ are substituted for the more 
commen ones. 
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perfection, it was set down that spirit could not be directly 
affected by these qualities; for it was ere long perceived that 
nothing which was affected even by the quality of goodness 
was entirely perfect, but that the qualities belonged all three 
to every existing thing, though the preponderance of any 
one of them might give it the appearance of standing alone 
without the other two. Perfection was impossible to matter,! 
though possible to spirit; and since the three attributes 
which belonged to matter were the reason of its incapability 
of attaining perfection, it was clear that they could not 
belong to spirit. But, if such were the case, how was it 
that the dispositions and actions of men were 80 clearly 
different, some being good, others bad, and others stupid or 
useless? The reply was, that those dispositions themselves 
belonged to the different bodies, and not to the different 
souls; and that those actions were prompted by the qualities 
themselves. In the earliest ages of philosophy, knowledge, 
with or without virtue, was considered the highest good: 
ignorance, with or without virtue, the greatest evil: and 
action, whether well or ill meant, since it was always at- 
tended with consequences which could not be perfectly good, 
as nothing material was so, but always contained more or 
less of evil, was considered as bad.  Sattwa, ‘ goodness,’ 
therefore became also enlightenment, knowledge, and was 
free from action; rajas, ‘badness,’ was action itself and 
worldliness ; famas, ‘ indifference,’ darkness, mental ob- 
ecurity, ignorance, was also free from action. But this 
very freedom was bad in it, since it amounted to inertness, 
sloth, and indifference. 

Aa has been said, these attributes were never single, 
whether as forming the dispositions, or as influencing the 
actions of beings. They were always united in different 


1 Since the very nature of perfection precludes either qualification ot variety, 
which are attribptes of matter. 
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proportions. A good disposition or a good action would be 
influenced by a very large amount of goodness, with a small 
quantum of badness, and a still smaller one of indifference ; 
a bad disposition or action, by a preponderance of badness, 
and so on. 

These dispositions, however, were not the work of the 
beings to whom they belonged, but were inherent and innate 
in the different bodies, and according to their dispositions 
the bodies were then arranged in different grades, Those 
below, man, such as animals, plants, etc., had all a less 
amount of goodness than of the other two qualities. They 
were therefore devoid of that enlightenment, which would 
enable them to discover the necessity of emancipation, and 
thus no beings below man had the power of accomplishing 
it, Again, in the beings above man, such as demigods and 
gods, the dispositions had a preponderance of goodness, and 
it was therefore possible for them to work out their per- 
fection; but as the life and death of man were beyond his 
own power, so were those of the deities; and destiny had 
allotted them a term of existence which they had no means, 
and, sinco that existence was blessed, no desira,—to 
shorten. 

Though these deities and the beings inferior t¢ man were 
ranged in divers classes according to their dispositions, 
Kapila was sufficiently republican to make one claas only 
of all mankind. All men alike had the power of effecting 
their own emancipation, but all men had not equal facilities, 
nor the same inclination. The abject Shidra, the hated bar- 
barian (miechchha), and even the despised weaker gex, to 
whom all advantages had been denied by the bréhman, re- 
esived the right from the Sankhya and its followers! of 
attaining eternity; but still their dispositions were indif- 
ferent and obscure, and it was not probable that they would 
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accept and employ the privilege thus granted them. Thus 
not only knowledge, but a wish and effort were requisite to 
the attainment of emancipation, and the dispositions which 
had been allotted (Kapila and his followers are silent as to 
by whom they were allotted!) to the different bodies in which 
the soul was born, had the power of suggesting the wish, 
and facilitating the accomplishment. But allowing the wish 
and the effort, if the perfection of knowledge wes not at- 
tained, what was tho fate of the being? In order to-anewer 
this question, we must explain the theory of transmigration, 
and in so doing we are led to an investigation of . 


Tur Prystotocicat Portion or THE Pure SANKuYa. 


The cosmology of Kapila and his immediate followers is 
divided into two principal portions, the material creation 
(bhautika-sarga), and the intellectual creation (bidva-sarga or 
pratyaya-sarga), the former including ‘all external matter ; 
the latter, the dispositions and minds of man, 

The material creation is said to comprise three worlds.* 
The first, or upper world, consists of the different regions of 
divine and superhuman beings; the second, or middle world, 
is that of man; and the third, or lower, is that of beings 
inferior to man, including the demons, ete. In the first, the 
quality of goodness predominates; in the second, that of 
badness; in the third, that of blind indifference. The bodies 
which inhabit these worlds are of fourteen kinds, also dis- 
tributed in three classes—the superhuman, the human, and 
the leas than human.? 

The »superhuman descends in the following eight di- 
visiona:—The bodies belonging to—I. Brahma-loka, the 

* Though it is gencrally undorstood that be ascribed their distribution and 

ment to Natire; which, however, would coneade, that, which he denied to 
it illgence Iti another point which demands the eriiance of a Supreme 


Being, wi ¢ Theistic Sinkhya, Patanjali, and tho Bhagarad-Gité have 
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region of Brahmé, Vishnu, and Shiva, considered as the 
superior deities. 2, Pitri-loka, that of the Pitris or Manes, 
the Prajapatis or progenitors of mankind, and the Rishis, 
8. Soma-loka, the region of the moon, and other heavenly 
bodies. 4. Indra-loka or Swarga, the region of Indra and 
the multitudes of secondary deities who own him as king. 
5. Gandharba-loka, that of the heavenly minstrels and in- 
habitants of the air. 6. Rékshasa-loka, that of one class 
of mythological demons. 7. Yaksha-loka, that of another. 
8, Pishécha-loka, that of a third class of the same. 

The human is eingle, containing man alone, withont dis- 
tinction of rank, 

The less than human contains five divisions in the follow- 
ing descending order—1. Domestic animals (pashu). 2. Wild 
animals (mriga). 3. Birds. 4. Reptiles, fishes, and insects. 
5, Vegetable and inorganic matter. 

All these bodies are material, all liable to more or less of 
pain, disease, ctc., from which not even the deities aro en- 
tirely free, and into such bodies as these can the soul pass. 
Man, as we sce, stands between the two other classes, and to 
him accordingly is granted the power of ascending pr de- 
scending, or liberating himsclf entirely from life. If he 
rigidly and piously performs the duties of his religion, and 
Jeads an upright moral life; or if, abandoning the strict 
letter of the law, he strives, though without success, to work 
out his emancipation from the flesh ;! his reward is to inhabit 
one of the regions included between DBrohma-loka and 
Gandharba-loka, according to the superiority or inferiority 
of his merits. After a sojourn in these rogions propoytionate 
to his dues, he is born again on earth, in a body superior to 
his lest, in which circumstances render emancipation more 
easy of attainment, such as that of a member of some pious 


} Bhagavad.Git6, eh. vi, shis. 37-47. Stink.-kér., shl. 44, Knpile, ch, iii, 
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bréhman family, and 60 on. “If he does not, however, now 
accomplish his liberation, he is carried after desth to a 
superior world, and born again in due season on earth ; and 
this process is repeated as long as the being does not commit 
great sins on earth, till he has effected his emancipation ; or, 
failing that, till the dissolution of the world. 

In the next case, that of a man whose life is neither good 
enough for heaven nor bad enough for hell, the soul is im- 
mediately born again on earth, in a better or worse body, 
according to his deserts. * 

Lastly, when a man’s life has been irreligious and immoral, 
his soul is condemned after death to 2 sojourn of length pro- 
portionate to his crimes in one of the regions of punishment 
celled Naraka; after which it is again enclosed in an earthly 
body, either that of low caste of human beings, or, if his 
crimes were very great, that of some animal; and the re- 
volving process continues till the dissolution of the world. 

Such is the law of transmigration as defined by the achools, 
and received by the established religion. Kapila admits this 
law, but he does not see that in so doing he considerably 
disturbs his own system. Some intelligent Being must oxist 
to allot the punishment, and to decide more accurately than 
human justtce what is worthy of heaven, what of earth, what 
of hell. If the arrangement and dispensation of these jadg- 
ments be referred to the action of nature, then nature must 
not only be intelligent, which Kapila will not allow; but 
must also be superior to spirit, which is distinctly denied. 
In the Theistic Sénkhya the Supreme Being accordingly 
supplied the vacant place. In the established mythology 
these increased powers were added to those of Yama, the 
Lord of Judgment, who already figured as destroyer and 
judge in the Epic triad. 

But another difficulty in this system of transmigration 
‘aust be obvious to every reader. If these regions to which 
the soul migrates are material, and consequently finite, how 
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is it that in quitting this body at death, and passing on to 
another body in another region, the soul is not emancipated, 
since there is evidently no matter to detain it? or, again, 
how can the soul, which is inactive, migrate at all from one 
material region to another? This difficulty also presented 
itself to the mind of Kapila, and, perhaps, even to atill 
earlier philosophers; and a theory was introduced, which is 
merely one of convenience, and cannot but be regarded with 
severity. To accept, with but little inquiry, a false theory, 
like that of transmigration, from a system of religion which 
he despised, and then to support this with another false in- 
vention, is unworthy of a philosopher; and in this, more 
than in any part of his faulty physiological system, must 
Kapila be blamed. 

From the moment of its emanating from the spiritual 
essence and its union with matter, the soul was supposed to 
be invested with a subtile body, which it never quits till the 
moment of final emancipation, or till the entire diesolution of 
all matter takes place. This body,! called the Linga, or 
linga-sharira® (lit. ‘the sign,’ ie. the reflection or shadow of 
the more substantial body), is the vehicle in which the soul 
is borne from one region to another; thus solving the diffi- 
culty. It is material, although imperceptible ; <t is cooval 
with the soul, born with it, and ceasing to exist at its emanci- 
pation; but never quitting it for a moment as long as it is 
subject to material existence, no matter in what sort of sub- 
stantial body the soul may be placed. Yet it does not change 
its form in transmigration: in an animal, fish, fowl, beast, or 
man, and in superhuman beings the dinga is atill the same ; 
being, as it were, o spiritual body. It is composed of the 


1 Sinkh.-kér,, sls, 40-43. Kap., ch. ifi. sfitras 1-16, 

2A refinement, into which it is needless to enter, distinguishes these two terme. 
‘The Zinga is that which we have here described it, but is in iteclf incapable of 
sensation. It is called ativdAike. The linga-sharire, called anughtdna, is the 
Gromer vehicle of the latter, though more subtile than the actual corporeal body, 
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following categories of developed matter, the five groaser 
elements being alone excluded, viz. Buddhi, Ahankéra, and 
Manas, the five subtile elements, the five senses, and the five 
organs of action, eo that it is capable both of action and 
eensation. Perhaps the best idea which can be given of it is 
to compare it with our own childish notions of ghosts, with 
the phantoms or images of bodies in Greek superstition, and 
with the mystic non-material body with which some of the 
early Christians attempted, though evidently with error, to 
explain the Resurrection. It cannot be called non-material, 
since it was composed of the subtile elements, but it is in- 
capable of direct affection from matter. Thus when the 
eubstantial body is killed, the dinga which exists within it 
remains unhurt as the coating of the soul. 

The intellectual creation (pratyaya, or Lhdva-sarga) is de~ 
ecribed as follows. The mind of man is subject to three 
kinds of error, viz.: - 

1, Confounding the material essence with spirit, not 

defining the limit between them. 

2. Mistaking one of nature’s productions, such aa in- 

telligonce, for the soul itself. 

8. Supposing that emancipation can be attained by 

réligious practices. 

‘When the three qualities affect the mind, they cause it to 
range itself in the following fifty dispositions :\— 

Five kinds of Obstructions, viz. : 

1. Obscurity, or error, is of cight kinds, according os 
the mortal mistakes nature, intelligence, conscious- 
ness, or one of the five subtile elements, for the 
soul, 

2, Bewilderment, or illusion (snohana), is of eight kinds, 

Caused in attempting the eight srs of super- 

natural powers (cibhuti). 
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3, Great bewilderment, or extreme illusion, is of ten 
kinds, caused by indulging each of the ton senses. 

4, Gloom. (¢amas) is of eighteen kinds, resulting from 
the two last, with the addition of malice. 

5. Utter darkness is of eighteen kinds, being the same 
with the addition of fear. 

Twenty-eight kinds of Disabilities, deficiency in the eleven 
organs, such as blindness, deafness, etc., and the inability of 
attaining the nine kinds of quietudes, and eight kinds of 
perfections, which follow : 

Nine kinds of Quietudes, or contentments, consist of four 
internal and five external. The former are: 

1. Calm expectation that nature itself will work ont 
our emancipation, and that it is needless for us 
therefore to trouble ourselves, 

2. The same feclings with regard to ascetic exercises. 

3. The same with regard to time. 

4. The same with regard to luck or accident. 

The five external are abstinence from indulgence of tho 
eenses from the following temporal motives. 

1. Because the trouble is too great. 

2. Because, when acquired, the difficulty of kooping i is 
too great, 

8, Reluctance to lose when once acquired, 

4. On account of the bad consequences resulting from 
fruition. 

5. From fear of hurting the objects of enjoyment. 

Eight kinds of Perfections are— 

1—3. Direct prevention of the three kinds of eyil, viz. 
internal or personal, external or accidental, and 
superhuman. 

4—8. Reasoning, oral instruction, study, conversation 
with friends on topica of philosophy and liberality 
(or as Vachaspati Mishra has it, ‘purity,’ from 
root, dai, the word being ddna). 
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The divisions of mental modes or dispositions are systema- 
tized with the evident object of explaining the action of the 
three qualities on the intellect, and the consequent difficulties 
in the way of attaining final emancipation. Thus the Obstrac- 
tions would seem to imply chiefly the influence of the rajo- 
guna, or quality of badness; the Disabilities and Quietudes 
that of the éamo-guna, or quality of indifference; and the 
Porfections that of the satha-guna, or quality of goodness. 

Here the physiological portion and the whole of our ar- 
rangement of the Sankhya system concludes; and as our object 
in placing it before the reader is rather to aid in the compre- 
hension of the philosophy of our poem, and to exemplify the 
character of early speculative Indian philosophy, we leave it 
to him to make his own criticisms on its imperfections and 
shortsightedness, and again refer him to our authorities, more 
especially to the Dfémoire of M. Barthélemy St, Hilaire. 

The physiological portion of his system undoubtedly re- 
dounds little to the praise of Kapila’s clearsightedness. Too 
much has been tacitly received from the superstitions of his 
age, and too little attempt has been made to supply the place 
of science. But when we call to mind that this ancient 
thinker thought and taught’ at /east seven or eight centuries 
before Chwist, amid superstition and ignorance of the darkest 
nature, we must not lose sight of two points in his system, 
which raise him far above the carlier speculators both of 
Greeca and modern Europe. The one is the establishment 
of a fifth clement, tho other the mistaken theory of the 
subtile elements, 

Up, ‘to a recent period the existence of a void was atill 
a matter of discussion between tho speculative and the 
scientific, Among the former, Descartes and Leibnitz had 
denied ‘it. Among the latter, Newton had proved it by 
astronomical calculations. The barometer and the airpump 
seemed indisputable confirmations of the truth of Newton's 
apparent proofs, Leibnitz had however suggested that im- 
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ponderable fluids, resembling those of light and electricity, 
existing in the atmosphere, filled the space left by the re- 
tirement of the air in these cases. Observations made on 
the diminution of Euler’s comet have recently proved the 
necessity of the existence of such fluids; and Herschel 
himself, in admitting this fact, believes that Newton was 
mistaken, in spite of the apparent exactness of his ealou- 
lations, which arose from the extreme rarity of the fluid in 
which the heavenly bodies move. 

But what Descartes and Leibnitz could assert in the six- 

teenth century after Christ—what Newton with the minutest 
calculations has failed to disprove—a simple Bréhman some 
seven or eight centuries before Christ could assert in the 
clearest manner, amid the profoundest ignorance of science. 
The dkdsha, the imponderable subtile fluid of Kapila, which 
fills all space, and also forms an ingredicnt of all matter, is 
undoubtedly a discovery worthy of acknowledgment. 
* Again, when the earlier thinkers of Greece could discover 
no finer elements of matter than the four obvious com- 
ponents, earth, air, water and fire, Kapila had ulready gone 
further. His five components of mattcr are not elements, 
the mahdbhitdni were merely gross material aggregates, and 
the elements of which these were composed were of a 
subtile and imperceptible character. The grosser elements 
were merely the five apparently distinct forms under which 
matter commonly mects the view. The finer clementa 
(tanmatréni) were the essences of these which really con- 
nected them with the senses. The greatest cause of wonder 
in the Sénkhya system is that these elements should be 
actually produced by material consciousness (ahankdra); but 
to investigate this mystery would be to enter into a dis- 
cussion on the real character of consciousness, and the vague 
ideas of illusivezcreation (mdyd), which would here be both 
useless and tedious, even if I were, which I confess I am not, 
prepared to explain Kapila’s ideas, if indeed he ever had any, 
on that subject. 


PART IV. 
THE YOGA, OF PATANJALI. 


‘Wr have already stated our belief, that the imperfections in 
Kapila’s system had given rise to the formation of a Theistic 
Sankhya school; and we have further (vide Part II.) at- 
tempted to explain the causes which led to the moulding of 
that system into the Yoga, of Patanjali. Philosophy was 
gradually acquiring more followers than the established 
religion. The Theistic Sankhya offered a new god; but no 
form of worship had been hitherto prescribed for him. 
Knowledge was still the means of obtaining emancipation ; 
but the means of acquiring that knowledge were unsatis- 
factory. Asceticism, mortification of the flesh, contemplation, 
and a solitary life, were already the fashion among the 
religious classes. Patanjali discovered in these practices an 
excellent casing for the Sankhya, and resolved to reduce the 
former to a aystem, and the latter to a practical religion. If 
the Pure Sénkhya be the speculative, the Theistic Sankhya 
the theological, and the Karma Yoga of the Bhagavad-Gité 
the ethical, the Yoga of Patanjali must be looked upon as 
the practical adaptation of the Sankhya system. 

We have stated our reasons for believing this school to be 
posterior to the revolution of Buddha; but, at the same time, 
we cannot deny its remote antiquity. As a proof of this, 
the Hindis themselves place its foundation in the Satya 
Yuga, the first and golden age of the world; and there is 
every reason to believe that it preceded the Bhageved: Git 
by several centuries. 

Its founder, Patanjali, ie known to us by name only, He 
is sometimes called an incarnation of Ananta, the serpent- 
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king; but it is difficult to account for the fable, Again he 
is, by native commentators of a late date, said to be the son 
of Angiras and Suti, and to have married Lulipé, whom he 
found in the hollow of Vata tree; a fable intended to 
symbolize some notion about his doctrines. What we do 
know for certain in nowise enlightens us: namely, that an 
author or authors of the same name, and sometimes con- 
founded with the philosopher, wrote a large grammatical 
treatise, entitled ‘Mah&bh4shya,’ a commentary on tho 
Grammar of Panini; and a medical one called ‘Charaka.’ 

But if we know little about the founder, we are not much 
wiser in regard to his writings. From the Bhagavad-Gits 
‘wo can conjecture what must have been their tenor, and with 
the little aid we possess, we can define at least sufficiently 
the nature of his doctrines. His Sitras—for he is of suf- 
ficient antiquity to have employed Siitras or philosophical 
aphorisms—bear the name of Sdnkhya-pravachana, the same 
as that of Kapila’s principal work. They are one hundred 
and ninety-cight in number, and are distributed into four 
parts, Commentaries on them are ascribed to Vachaspati 
Mishre, Panchashikha and Bhojadeva. 

As regards their contents, our only authorities are Cole- 
brooke,' who mercly mentions them very briefly; Ward,? 
who gives lengthy details from Bhojadeva’s commentary, for 
many reasons of very doubtful value; and Windischmann,® 
who would seem to draw his information from Ward. 

The word Yoga belongs less as a title, than in its abstract 
sense, to the age of the Batre themselves, Derived from 
the radical yx/, ‘to join,’ ‘unite,’ its literal meaning is 
‘junction,’ ‘union.’ Used in a special philosophical sence 
it signifies ‘a state of spiritual or mental junction with the 
Supreme Being ;’ and refers to that ultimate cobdition of 


1 Miscellanoous Essays, vol. i. p. 235, oto.—Easay on the Sankbys, 
> Views of Hindostan, vol. i. p. 877. 
2 Geschichte der Philosophie, vl. ip. 1878, 
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spiritualism, which is attained by ascetic contemplation, and 
which we have already mentioned as jivanmuhti, or a state of 
absorption into the Supreme Being even during this life, 
which resembles final emancipation. This is the true mean- 
ing of Yoga, as an end. As a means, its sense is more 
limited. It is rather the mental union ; the placing of our 
thoughts on the Supreme Being; and, in short, as we have 
rendered it throughout the Bhagavad-Gité,—Devotion. 

The four chapters of the Yoga Sutras contain the following 
treatises :— 

1. On contemplation, or the concentration of thought 

(samadhi). 

2. On the means of obtaining the same (samddhiprapti). 

3. On transcendental powers acquired by the same (vibhiti), 

4, On the ecstatic abstraction or isolation of the soul 

(kaivalya). 
From this it is seen, that while the Saukbya contents itself 
with indicating the means of attaining final emancipation, 
the Yoga points out the way to obtain that means, and the 
process of effecting final emancipation by it, 

In ,the first chapter, contemplation is described as two- 
fold:—First. Samprajnata, the first exercise of contemplation, 
in which feason still works; but the object of which is to 
destroy the consciousness of one’s individual existence, and 
to bring the mind to that state, in which it is entirely 
oblivious of the reality of all external matter, and is con- 
vinced that the soul is actually connected and united with 
the Supreme One. The objects towards which this con- 
templagion is directed ore cither nature, comprising the 
whole universe, or one’s own soul. It is then divided into 
the following four stages :— 

1. As to the distinction between the name of a thing 
and the thing named. The intertrial repetition of 
the name, accompanied by conception of the thing 
named, until at last all distinction is lost between 
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the name and the thing named; so that when the 
Yogin, or practiser of Yoge, internally pronounces 
the word Ishwara, or Deity, the name of the 
Supreme Being, he may have the form of that 
Being vividly pictured on his mind. 

2. Losing by constant practice all distinction of form, 
time, and place; so that he may imagine and 
eventually believe himself to be any thing, at any 
time and any where. 

3. The constant association of Nature (prakriti), and 
Spirit (purwsha), until he imagines the latter only 
to exist in every thing, loses the sense of the 
existence of matter generally, and of his own body 
in particular, and thus becomes mentally bodiless 
(videha). 

4, A stage in which his own individual existence 
(ahankdra) appears to be a mere reflection on his 
sensibility (manas), and the Supreme Being alone 
is manifest. 

Second. Asamprajnata. Contemplation in which reason is 
lost sight of; a complete restraint of the action of thought; the 
last stage of mental abstraction; in which even the reflection 
of his individual existence is lost sight of, and he ts mentally 
one with the Supreme Being. 

These are the stages of contemplation which lead to final 
emancipation. The first steps towards entering on these 
stages are threo: 

1, The abandonment of all worldly interests, hopes, 
desires, love or hate; by means of which the Yogin, or 
devotee, overcomes the five obstacles to Yoga, viz. pain, 
grief, trembling, asthmatic breathing, and sighing. 2 

2, Pranéyéma, a peculiar exercise, which consists in re- 
straining the Wreath, sometimes performed by closing the 
right nostril with the thumb, while breath is inhaled through 
the left, then closing both, and at length opening the right 
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nostril in order to exhale, and so on. During this exercise, 
his thoughts should be fixed on the localities of the organs of 
sense, such as the tip of the nose, the point of the tongue, 
the drum of the ear, etc., until he identifies these with the 
Supreme Being. Again, he should place his thoughts on 
external visible objecta, such as the sun, the moon, fire, etc., 
or within his own heart, or at the bottom of his throat or 
the centre of his skull. The heart is the supposed seat of 
the soul, and its supposed passage at death is through the 
coronal artery passing through the throat to the centre of 
the skull, and thence on a beam of the sun, to the moon, 
through fire up to the sun, and so on, to the Supreme Being. 
By fixing his thoughts on these localities, he imagines that 
his soul is actually taking this final journey, and is thus 
mentally emancipated. 

3, In muttering the names and attributes of the Deity, he 
should go completely associate them -with the Being they 
indicate, that he at last finds himself mentally in the 
presence of that Being. 

In tho second chapter, it is shown that these exercises 
prepare the Yogin for perfect knowledge (rijudna), which is 
further acquired by the following eight stages of Yoga :— 

I. Yana, or sclf-government, is of five kinds :— 

1. Freedom from any wish to injure others, 

2. Truth in reference to words and thoughts. 

3, Freedom from appropriation of others’ property, in 
thought, word or deed. 

4, Tho subjection of one’s members, in order to over- 
come desire. 

5. Renunciation of all indulgence of pleasure. 

II. Niyama, or self-restraint, is of five kinds:— 

1. Purity of mind and body. 

2. Cheerfulness under all circumstances? 

8. Religious austerity. 

4, The repetition of incantations. 
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5, The association of ali religious ceremonies with the 
Supreme Being. 

TIT. Asana, the ascetic posture, admits of eighty-four 
varieties, each more uncomfortable than tho last, but 
in which the Yogin must by degrees become quite 
easy. 

IV. Préndydma, restraint of the breath, already described. 

V. Pratydhdra, complete control over the senses and 
organs, Exclusive meditation on the Supreme Being, 
and the withdrawal of the senses from all external 
objects, compared in the Bhagavad-Gité to the tor- 
toise gathering its limbs together under its shell. 

‘These exercises are continued into the third chapter, which 
afterwards treats of the transcendental powers (cibiiti) ac- 
quired by them, 

VI. Dhérana, steady, immoveable abstraction. 

VII, Dhydna, exclusive meditation on tho Supreme Being. 

VII. Samddhi, continual concentration of thought, by 
means of which all external objects, and even one’s 
own individuality are forgotten, and the mind fixed 
completely and immoveably on the One Being. 

These last three exercises constitute savyama, or perfect 
concentration; and when the Yogin has arrived at perfection 
in them, he obtains innumerable superhuman powers, of 
which the following twenty-five are enumerated :— 

1. Knowledge of past, present, and future things. 

2. By fixing his mind on words, knowledge of uni- 
versal aciences, 

3. By the same on the lines in his hands, knowledge 
of his former states of existence. 

4. On the hearts of others, knowledge of their 
thoughts, . 

5. On hid own person, invisibility of form. 

6. On his own actions, knowledge of their future con- 
sequences, 
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7. On compassion and sympathy, a feeling of benefi- 
. cence to all beings. 
8. On strength, perfect strength. 
9. On the sun, the power, like it, of viewing all 
things. 
10. On the moon, knowledge of astronomy. 
11. On the polar star, knowledge of the constellations. 
12. On the heart and stomach, knowledge of anatomy. 
13. On the bottom of the throat, freedom from-hunger 
and thirst, 
14, On the nerve in the throat, called kurmi, rigidity of 
posture. 
15. On the universality of Manas, knowledge of all 
invisible objects. 
16, On the seat of the mind, knowledge of the thoughts, 
past, present, and future, of himself and others, 
17, On the state of a Yogin when emancipated, know- 
ledge and sight of the spirit unassociated with 
matter. 
In the last chapter the kaira/ya, or state of emancipation 


even during life is described. Thie is the siranmuhti, of 
which we have already spoken. It is the highest state of 
Yoga before the soul is actually re-absorbed into the Supreme 
Being. The body still exists, and of course the soul exists 
within it, but ita connection with it is supposed to be entirely 
broken, and the soul can consequently quit and re-enter the 
body, and wander about where and as it lists. In this con- 
dition it is supposed to attain the remaining eight trans- 
cendentg! powers (cishutt). 


18. The power of entering a living or dead body and 
causing it to act as if it were its own. 

19. Extreme lightness, 

20. Resplendent brillianey. : 

21. The power of hearing sound, however distant, even 
from the other worlds. 
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22. Of transforming himself into each or all of the five 
elements. 

29. Of passing and penetrating anywhere. 

24. Of changing the course of nature. 

25. Of final liberation. 

These last are variously given, and the following names 
will spare us the trouble, and the reader the tedium, of 
examining these variations, 1. Animd, extreme minuteness; 
2. Layhimd, lightness; 3. Prapti, attainment of any object ; 
4, Prékdmya, falfilment of every wish; 5. Mahimd, size; 
6. Tshitd, supremacy ; 7. Pashitd, power (over nature); 8. 
Kamacashayita, attainment of every wish. 

The Yogin thus passes through four principal stagos. 

1, He learns the rules of Yoga. 

2, He acquires perfect knowledge. 

3, He employs this knowledge practically, and over- 
comes the material influence of the primary 
elements. 

4. He destroys all consciousness of personality and 
individuality (ahankdra); and the soul thus be- 
comes free from matter. 

Such are the details given by Ward and Windischmann 
of Patanjali’s doctrines. If any reliance can be placed on 
them, we cannot refrain from pronouncing on the whole 
system at least a verdict of mysticism; but before these 
details be verified, it is scarcely fair to enter on any criticism 
on the Yoga of Patanjali. It will be sufficient to point out, 
what every one will have already remarked, the great re- 
semblance between these theories and the modern ideas of 
magnetism and mesmerism. The power of the mind, and 
still more of the will, over the body, ia too well knowa and 
ascertained to require even exemplification; but such it 
receives in the:miracles fabled to be performed, and literally 
performed, even to this day, by the Yogins and Fakirs of 
India; and in the Middle Ages by the fanatica of France, 
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Italy, and Germany. That a man, in a complete atate of 
mental abstraction, and after continual habituation and exer- 
cise of his body, should undergo without flinching, without 
perhaps, a pang, what would insure death under all ordinary 
circumstances, may be explained; but that the same ab- 
straction end the same exercises should give transcendental 
powers to the soul or even to the mind, even less marvellous 
than those arrogated for it by the Indian philosopher, is a 
subject of continual doubt, which every Christian, at least, 
will approach with care. In no country but contemplative 
India could such doctrines have been received at such an 
age, or such exercises practised with faith. But that they 
were received and followed out by multitudes, there can be 
little doubt: and we have already attempted (Part II.) to 
describe the ‘evils which resulted from their popularity, and 
gave rise to the more human system of the Bhagavad-Gité, 

It is a subject, of which wo would fain know more; for, if 
we divest it of its mysticism, we may venture to say that 
there would be found much truth at the bottom. If we 
arrogate for the Sankhya the honour of having systematized 
philosophical theories at an age when Greece could boast of 
nothing more advanced than a Lycurgus, or of anticipating 
by some thrée-and-twenty centuries the denial of a void in 
the enlightened West, we may at least call Patanjali the 
Mesmer, and more than the Mesmer of India. Sufficient 
praise be it to the mystic old Brahman to have inferred amid 
darkness and ignorance the vast powers of the mind and the 
will, and to have claimed for the soul the noble capability of 
making the body and even external matter its slave, 


PART V. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE BIAGAVAD-GITA. 


Or the many parts which this wonderful production plays, 
the principal is undoubtedly that of a didactic work; and we 
have already attempted to point out (see Part IT.) the causes 
which necessitated its composition as such. But, though o 
Brahman and a reformer of national evils, its author was no 
less a philosopher; not only ethical, but to a certain degree 
metaphysical and speculative; and his theories are the more 
interesting, as embodying in full the theological ideas of the 
Theistic Sankhya, for which, indeed, we have no other direct 
authorities. . 

The work itself contains cighteen chepters and seven 
hundred shlokas; and it has been suggested with much 
semblance of truth, that the distribution into chapters or 
readings (adhydya) was the work of the author himeelf, and 
not of a later arranger, as the subject in almost all cases 
terminates with the chapter which treats of it; and the 
original point of didactic doctrine, the necessity for Arjuna 
to fight, concludes each. And, indeed, if we reflect at what 
2 thoroughly literary and civilized age its author must have 
existed, we shall not only be inclined to accept this sug- 
gestion; but even to believe that the original length and 
original form of the whole poem were such as we have 
received them without a single interpolation. Passages 
have, indeed, been pointed out, which bore marke of in- 
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congruity in their tendency ;! but when we recall the con- 
ciliatory and Bréhmanical character of the author, even 
these may be easily accounted for. 

But another division is made, which may or may not have 
been intended by the author, however useful to the reader. 
The whole work has been divided into three parts, each of 
six chapters. The first has been considered the purely 
practical portion, containing the principal doctrines for the 
practice of Yoga generally, and more particulerly “for ite 
adoption in the routine of every-day life; and may be said 
to follow Patanjali’s, rather than any other school. The 
second portion is purely theological, and displays the theories 
of the Theistic Sankhya school, which we presume to have 
pre-existed. The third is the speculative or metaphysical 
portion, and follows more closely in the footsteps of Kapila 
and the pure Sinkhya. Thus the doctrines of the three pre- 
ceding branches of the Sankhya system arc united in this 
the fourth; though cach, of course, with the necessary 
modifications of a new schoo]. As to the exactness of this 
division, it may be said that the Bhagavad-Gité is a poem ; 
and that system is everywhere sacrificed to poetical effect. 
Thus the first and second chapters introduce the whole 
system in fta principal points without any arrangement ; 
and in the course of a conversation, or rather discussion, on 
the duty incumbent on Arjuna as a Keshatriya; while the 
eighteenth recapitulates most of the chief ethical dogmata ex- 
pounded throughout the poem. In other respects the division 
is generally, though not strictly, observed, 

The aythor of this poem has done well to introduce the 
most prominent and important features of his doctrine early 


1 Schlegel, for instance, has suggested the introduction (shl. 1-5) to chepter xv. 
Humboldt regards xvii. 23-28, im the samo light. To myself xv. 16, seems to 
be Eebocnelleshie wih Oe Sontent pate must be Femeubored, that in all Lrred 

asaoges it is rather the sense language which is incongruous, a tl 
Ettier'can nowhere be referred to later or cavlier date, 
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in the work, and to preserve the less alluring and profounder 
theories for the middle and end. But, in treating it as a 
philosophical treatise, we must preserve the order which we 
have already sought to impress on the mind of the reader, as 
that which chronology, together with the natural sequence, 
demands, The order of the pocm must be reversed, and the 
last six chapters, which treat of the speculative or pure 
Sénkhya, be first examined. 

No very logical order is here observed, The thirteenth 
chapter takes a general view of the cosmogony of the 
Sénkhya in a very brief form, and proceeds to an analysis of 
matter and spirit, the connection between them, and the 
means of obtaining emancipation as put forward by Kapila, 
namely, knowledge. The fourteenth is confined to a treatise 
on the three qualities, and their influence on matter, directly, 
and on soul, indirectly. In the fifteenth, spirit is investi- 
gated, but on an entircly new system, following neither the 
Pure nor the Theistic Sinkhya. The sixteenth treats of the 
dispositions allotted to the different kinds of souls. In the 
seventeenth, the influence of the tliree qualitics on religious 
faith and worship generally is shown. The eightcenth offera 
@ recapitulation of the Kurma Yoga doctrines, and a con- 
firmation of the worship of Krishna, as identified with the 
Supreme One. 

The thirteenth chapter opens with a brief announcement 
of the twenty-five categories of matter:—Nature (prahrifi 
or atyakta), igtelligence, consciousness (ahankéra), the eleven 
senses (which comprise the heart (manas), the five organs of 
perception and the five of action), the five grossereand the 
five subtile elements, to which are now added the seven 
passions or changes of the heart.! This constitutes the body. 
The soul is first declared to be a portion of the Supreme 


Bhagavad-Gité, chap. xiii. ehls. 5, 6. 
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Being (xiii. chl. 2). It alone is gifted with sensibility, while 
matter only is capable of action (shl. 20). The spirit is in 
itself incapable of affection by the three qualities, but when 
united to the body is indirectly affected by them (shl. 21). 
Nature and spirit are both eternal, and it is by the conjunc- 
tion of these two essences, each of them portions of the 
Supreme Being, that all matter is caused to emanate from 
the material essence (shis. 19 and 27). 

Knowledge is the means by which emancipation is effected. 
But knowledge consists firstly in the investigation of spirit, 
Comprehension of matter is within the power of all to 
eequire by the use of senses; but, since spirit is invisible, 
it can only be understood by a certain method of compari- 
son, inference, and revelation, which constitutes philosophy. 
Spirit, therefore, is the chief object of philosophical enquiry ; 
and this spirit must be understood to be that which, gifted 
with intelligence, is alone capable of comprehending matter. 
It is, speaking generally, and not of either individual spirit 
or of the Supreme Being separately, eternal and universal, 
gifted with all fuculties, free from all external influence of 
matter, free from qualities; and both capable of independent 
existence, and of union with matter. It is this which, by its 
intelligencé, perceives, sustains, and regulates unintelligent 
matter (shls. 12-22). 

The acquirement of knowledge, as a system, consists 
chiefly in humility and purity of heart, in self-government 
and restraint of the senses, in general equanimity and 
ateicism, devotion to the Supreme Being, solitary contem- 
plation gnd internal investigation (shls. 7-11). 

Such are the chief points of the Sankhya as viewed 
through the Bhagavad-Gité. But a further investigation 
takes place into spirit, viewed generally. It is regarded aa 
being of three kinds, all closely connected, afd indeed more 
properly forming but one spirit regarded under three dif- 
ferent aspects. 
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The first is the Supreme Being himeelf,'! who, though he 
contains within him the essence of all matter, ia, in hia per- 
sonality, regarded as spirit. The third is individual soul,* 
which emanates from him. But the second? in rank is not 
a0 easy to understand, or account for, An univeraal spirit is 
supposed to exist throughout all matter, which is not that 
spiritual essence itself from which souls emanate, but itself 
an emanation from that essence; and apparently rather a 
spiritual, or perhaps vital, energy than actual spirit. It 
would seem to have been introduced by our poet, in his usual 
spirit of conciliation, as a modification of the doctrine in the 
Vedas of the universal spirit which was the soul in every 
body and the vital energy in all matter. This doctrine was 
a denial of the individuality and personality of souls, since 
all souls were thus supposed to be one and the same in 
different bodies, which Kapila and his followers distinctly 
denied; although he admitted that there was a connection 
between all souls which proved their common origin, and 
that this common origin was the spiritual essence. It is, 
therefore, in the endeavour to reconcile Kapila’s theory with 
the universality of soul, supposed to be expressed by the 
Vedas, that our author introduccs this third kind of spirit. 
He has already established the individuality and ‘personality 
of souls agreeably to Kapila; he now adds an universal 
spirit, which is independent of individual souls, but pervades 
and enlivens all matter, and even exists in man as the vital 
energy which sets in motion the corporeal faculties, con- 
sciousness, and intelligence (ch. xv. shl. 15). This is added 
28 a substitute for the universal spirit of the Vedas; and if 
such be the case, we can the more readily understand the 
words of ch. xv. shl. 15, which might then be rendered, 
‘And I alone am to be known by all the Vedas.’ This 

. 4 





) Bhagavad-Gita, o. xv. shis. 17-20, 2 avad-Gith, ch. shie. 7-11. 
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spiritual or vital energy is that which lends to each material 
object its peculiar preéminent quality; and to this aspect of 
the Supreme Being does the author probably allude in his 
description of the universality of that Being in ch. x. 

The individual soul is a portion of the Supreme Being 
which emanates from him and unites with the material body, 
thus immediately becoming connected with external matter, 
and receiving a mundane personality. It is imperceptible to 
the vulgar eye, but the philosophic and devoted can perceive 
it through the mind’s eye, since the material faculty of in- 
telligence, when once connected with the soul, has the two- 
fold power of perceiving matter and spirit. These two kinds 
of spirit (purusha), the universal and individual, are called 
the indivisible (akshara), and the divisible (kshara), and are 
said to exist in the world (ch. xv. shl, 16); that is, they 
emanate from the Supreme Being only to be connected with 
matter, and when matter is finally dissolved, they are re- 
absorbed into his bosom. But the highest kind of spirit, 
superior to both of these, as the whole is superior to the part, 
is the Supreme Being himself, who has no connection with 
matter, except as its creator, master, sustainer, and regulator. 

In speaking of these three kinds of spirit, it will be seen 
that Kyishfta speaks of individual soul in the third person, 
while he identifies the universal spirit and the Supreme 
Being with himeelf, by using the first person. By this it is 
seen that no personality is allowed to the universal spirit, 
which is closely ideutified with the Supreme Being, and 
should therefore be considered rather as the Supreme Being 
himself jn his character of pervader and enlivener of matter, 
than es an individual emanation from him.’ 

So much for spirit generally. As regards the nature of 


1 Tk may be useful to mention here, what the reader wobla soon discover for 
himeelf in studying the poem, that wherovor Krighys uses the first person, be 
means to speak of the Supreme Being with whom he is ideotifed, ‘The exeep- 
tions to this rule are few, and will be noticed where they occur. 
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the Supreme Being as a deity and object of worship, we 
must not encroach on the second portion of the Bhagavad- 
Gité at present; but we may say that, philosophically, he is 
considered to be twofold, comprising the essence of matter 
and the essence of spirit. The latter is, of course, the 
superior portion, spirit being in everything superior to 
matter, and is therefore considered as the male, while the 
material essence is considered the female; and the result of 
their conncetion at the will of spirit is the emanation of the 
universe from the female. The will of the spirit is thus 
likened to the seed reposed within the womb of the material 
essence, which, impelled by it, gives birth to matter. In 
this case the deified material essence, being a portion of the 
Supreme Being, is itself called Brahma (ueut.), the name 
generally given to the Supreme Being as a whole and in his 
personality, but here confined to this portion of him. Thus 
the Supreme Being is both the material and efficient cause of 
creation. He cannot make anything out of nothing. The 
great principle of causality, estublished by Kapila, denies 
the possibility of something which exists being produced 
even by a Supreme, all-powerful, Being, out of nothing. As 
the pot is made of curth, aud the earth again of certain 
subtile elements, which again are produced out of material 
consciousness, which is a product of nature; so must nature 
itself be either produced by something clse, or be eternal, 
and have no beginning. The lutter alternative is preferred. 
Nature is made eternal. But spirit is also cternal. If, then, 
nature and spirit were independent of one another, they 
would both be gods; but this is avoided by uniting them 
in one Supreme Being, and thus making nature, or the 
material essence, a portion of the great eternal Deity. 

In so doing, the Hindu philosophers of the ‘Thoistic 
Sankhya echoo] were guided by reason rather than con- 


+ Viz. ch. xiv, shl, 3. 
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science, and were quite unprovided with revelation. Con- 
science and revelation taught the antediluvian races, and 
Moses himself, who has handed it down to ourselves, that 
the law of causality is merely a law of matter, made by God 
himself for matter, but can go no farther. Matter itself, as 
we believe, has no material cause, and needs none. The 
Supreme Being whom we worship is really all-powerful, and 
is not subject to the laws which He himself has made for 
matter. He is able to create anything out of nothing; and 
His will causes to exist what did not exist in any form what- 
ever. Such, alone, can be the true character of a Supreme 
Being; and, in the notion put forward by the Theistic 
Siukhya philosophers, this character is denied to their 
Supreme One, and his supremacy therefore removed, since 
his power is not sufficient to rise above a law of nature, 

We now proceed with our author to consider the im- 
portant question of the origin of good and evil, and their 
consequences to man. In speaking here of good, it must be 
understood to be imperfect. The goodness which belongs to 
the Supreme Being is a positive quality; it is perfection, 
and ig therefore capable of no direct opposite. The goodness 
which belongs to matter, and is consequently within the 
reach of nfin, is a comparative quality ouly: it is imperfect, 
and only good according to our notions of superiority and 
inferiority ; but, when regarded with spiritual eyes, must 
be considered as really bad, since perfection alone is really 
good, and all imperfection more or less bad. Perfection is, 
therefore, the object of the devotee; ond, when he attains 
it, he ig emancipated from the flesh, because he is fit for 
re-ubsorption in the Supreme Being, who alone is perfect. 
But the threo qualities of goodncss, badness, and indifference 
must all'alike be avoided, for they all alike hinder perfection. 
They spring from, belong to, and effect natute, the material 
essence. But it would seem that their production is only 
coeval with the emanation of matter from nature, and that, 
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though nature is eternal, these qualities do not eternally 
effect it, since in that case imperfection would be the at- 
tribute of nature, and since the latter is a portion of the 
Supreme Being, that Being would be capable of imperfection, 
and therefore could not be perfect. 

These three qualities (guna) working on the heart are the 
real cause of all actions both internal and external, mental 
and physical. For, as has already been explained in speaking 
of the Sénkhya system (Part III.), their effect is always 
united, never single, but varying according to the pre- 
dominance of each of the three. Thus, when goodness 
predominates, although it is in itself inactive, it receives 
the appearance of being active from its union with badness, 
which is active. It then prompts good—that is, upright, 
legally, morally and religiously good—actions. Its influence 
on the soul is to enlighten it, and convey pleasure to it, and 
thus when a mortal dies under the predominant effect of this 
quality, his soul migrates to the upper regions, the worlds of 
tho deities. The quality of badness predominating, prompts 
bad actions; the only impulse and object of which are selfish- 
ness, self-interest, and mundane desires. The soul is, thus 
blindly attached to the world; and, consequently, when a 
mortal dies in thie state, he is immediately born ‘again in a 
body which has the same kind of disposition. The quality 
of indifference prompts actions which are neither upright, 
nor have a selfish object; but are totally without sense or 
reason, and its effect on a being is to induce sloth, unwilling- 
ness to act at all from sheer laziness, and a species of ignorant 
folly, which is considered the lowest possible condition of 
man. When, therefore, he dies under the influence of these 
qualities, he suffers torment in Naraka, and is afterwards 
born again in the body of some animal, 

The effect of the three qualities on man is further ex- 


' For the details, see ch. xiv. ehls, 6-20. 
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emplified in his religion. This consists generally of three 
parts, which constitute both the spirit and the practice of 
religion,—worship or sacrifice, self-government or mortifica- 
tion, and charity both in heart and deed. In other words, 
religion consists of one’s duty to God, one’s duty to one’s 
self, and one’s duty to one’s neighbour. .The inward and 
spiritual duty to God is devotion or mental worship, which 
is outwardly manifested in sacrifice. The duty to self is 
to accomplish one’s own salvation, which is aided by self- 
government, outwardly manifested in mortification of the 
flesh, whether of word, thought or deed. The duty to one’s 
neighbour is goodwill, charity, love and kindness; and this 
is outwardly manifested in liberality and almsgiving. Such 
constitutes good religion, But the mere practice of these 
duties is often employed with interested motives, and they 
then become bad. Thus sacrifice or réligious ceremonies 
may be hypocritically performed with a false show of piety ; 
mortification may be severely carried out for the sake of 
the support and hospitality accorded to Tapaswins, or self- 
torturers; while alms may be given in the hope of being 
amply rewarded at some future time. When, again, these 
religious offices are performed carelessly, irregularly, sense- 
lessly, and* without any internal feeling corresponding to 
them, they are then said to be under the influence of the 
quality of indifference.’ Again, the good worship the deities; 
the bad worship evil demons, who willingly pander to their 
evil desires; and the indifferent, actuated by low super- 
stitious fear, worship ghosts and shades (ch. xvii. shi. 4), 
The effect of the three qualities on man is further exempli- 
fied in the disposition or character attached at birth to the 
body, or according to the pure Sankhya ideas to the mi- 
gratory body (Linga-shavira), which accompanies the soul 
from its first conjunction with matter till the moment of its 


* See ch. xvii..11-22, 
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final emancipation. In either case these dispositions affect 
souls through the medium of the flesh. They are considered 
to be of two kinds, good and bad; the former tending 
towards the gods, and thence called divine, the latter called 
infernal, as tending towards the demons. With one or other 
of these dispositions every man is born, and it then becomes 
his duty to combat the bad, or to cherish and improve the 
good. But if he neglect to do so, a good disposition becomes 
bad, or a bad one still worse; occasioning his punishment in 
Naraka, and regeneration in the body of an animal ; whence 
he sinks lower and lower in the scale of bodies, and is at lost 
united with inorganic matter till the final dissolution. If, 
on the other hand, he combats a bad disposition successfully, 
he may be transported at death to the regions of the just, or 
the worlds of the deities; while, if born with a good dis- 
position, he cherishes and improves it, the working out of 
his emancipation becomes easier to him. Thus we see in 
this theory the same divine will, or, as some are pleased to 
call it, divine injustice, which the ancients of the West at- 
tributed to the power of the Fates; and we ourselves find, 
in the ‘circumstanco’ of life, which places one man in some 
distant race of savages, to whom the gospel-light has never 
penetrated, and who has never received the vlcssing of 
baptism, and another in our own happy island, where every 
facility enlightenment can offer is afforded him to work out 
his salvation. But while we refer the question to the in- 
disputable wisdom of Providence, and seek its solution in 
His unlimited mercy, warned as we are by the Parable of 
the Talents, which our Master has left us, there woyld seem 
to be nothing in the Hindi theory to remove the injustice of 
this destiny ; and if we praise the schools of philosophy for 
their liberality in allowing to all castes the chance of emanci- 
pation, which Brahmanism refused to some, we cannot but 
blame so severe a doctrine, which has nothing to palliate it.' 


1} This thoory is expounded in ch. xvi. of oar poow. 
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‘We have now explained the physiological and speculative 
doctrines of our philosopher, contained in the last six chap- 
ters of his poem. We have seen that with some modification 
he follows the theories of the pure Sankhya school very 
closely. Thus he accepts the system of the twenty-five 
categories, admits the eternity, activity, and unintelligence 
of nature, and the eternity, inactivity, and intelligence of 
the soul; though when he comes to speak of spirit, having 
the idea of the Supreme Being before him, he cannot deny 
its activity, at least according to our acceptation of the word. 
Bat our poem is e didactic work, our philosopher a teacher 
of ethics, and he does not permit himeelf to indulge at 
greater length in the consideration of physiological theories, 
and is therefore silent on the subject of the Linga-sharira, 
and of the system of intellectual creation brought forward 
by Kapila. On the other hand, he enlarges with more free- 
dom on the theory of the three qualities, which materially 
affect his ethical doctrines, and here proceeds much farther 
than his predecessors. 

We must now turn to the theological portion of our 
work, consisting in the sécond aggregate of six chapters, 
and following more particularly the peculiar dogmata of the 
Theistic Sfokhya. Of these six chapters the last cannot 
properly be said to treat of the deity, while the others 
mingle with their theology various practical injunctions, and 
expositions of the future states of men. 

The great point of the Theistic Sankhya in forming a 
Being to supply the deficiencies in Kapila’s theories, was his 
universglity. It was found expedient, when once that deity 
was admitted to exist, to attribute and refer everything to 
him. The first thing was to unite the material essence or 
nature (prakyiti), to which Kapila had granted volition in 
creation, with a spiritual essence, from wAich individual 
souls emanated. This essence was superior to the material, 
To it volition was granted and refused to nature, and the 
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two together formed one Supreme Being, creator, sustainer 
and destroyer of the universe. Thus the deity contained the 
essences of all that existed, whether spirit or matter. The 
individual soul, which emanated from the essence of spirit, 
and the developed material objects, which emanated in like 
manner from the essence of matter, could not properly be 
considered as identical with the Supreme Being; but were 
justly regarded as distinct individuate portions of him, 
which, for the period of their individual existence, had a 
separate and independent personality. But the author of 
the Bhagayad-Git4 seems to have gone farther. In order 
to conciliate the Vedic achool, he constantly mentions indi- 
vidual soul aa the Supreme Being himself actually existing 
in the body of man in the personification only of an in- 
dividual soul, and early in the seventh chapter he identifies 
nature or the material essence with the Supreme Being; but 
at the same time includes under this head of nature, not 
only the material essence, but developed matter generally 
included under the broad categories of external and in- 
ternal matter, the latter being the material machinery for 
intelligence, consciousness and ‘sensibility (ch. vii. shls. 
411). 

Thus the universality of the deity comprehend¢ all things 
which exist, whether spirit or matter, either in their esseuces 
or in their individual development. But this deity is also 
regarded under two different aspects. We have already said 
that, of the three kinds of spirit supposed to exist, two were 
identified, and must be looked upon as different aspects only 
of the same spirit. These two were the Supreme Being and 
the universal spirit or energy, the difference between them 
being the personality of the former, and the impersonality 
of the latter; and, in other words, they may be called the 
Supreme Being*in his independence, and the Supreme Being 
in his relation to matter. This latter aspect requires some 
explanation. We have already seen that, in order to create 
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a Supreme Being, the Theistic Sénkhya had united the 
spiritual and material essences, and to this combination 
granted a personality. The Bhagavad-Gité, with the desire 
of conciliating the Vedic school, adopted by the side of thie 
deity, which it admitted, an universal being to which this 
personality was refused. Thus, while the Supreme Being 
united in himself the essences of spirit and matter, from 
which souls and developed matter had respectively emanated 
and now left independent, the universal energy in like 
manner united these essences, which, however, were still 
connected with matter. Thus the material essence in its 
independence was nature, the material cause of the uni- 
verse :—in its relation to matter it is only vital energy, 
the life which revolves throughout all matter. Again, the 
spiritual essence in its independence was the spiritual cause 
of individual souls, that from which they emanated, and into 
which they were again finally absorbed ;—in its relation to 
matter, it was the universal spiritual energy supposed to 
exist throughout all matter, and in it to represent the deity.! 
Thus this universal energy, which is an aspect of the 
Supreme Being, consists in the vital energy which gives 
life and motion to all matter in greater or less proportion, 
and the spiritual energy which seema to be the represen- 
tative of the Supreme Being in cvery material body. This 
universal spirit exists in bodies besides the individual soul, 
and thus cvery body contains the Supreme Being himaclf 
independent of ita own individual soul, a distinct portion of 
that Being. Thia gives to each body a certain divinity, by 


1 In epeaking above of the threc kinds of apirit, we were perhaps wrong to use 
that term a the tranelation of the purushs found in chap. xv. of our poem, where 
we have more correctly rendered it ‘person.’ It desiguates three kinds of beings, 
the Supreme Being, tho universal energy, and the individyat soul. From this 
passage 1b may be seen how the two first contain both spirit and mattor, at lest 
in their essences, while the last depends on its connection with matter for its 
individuality, We may therefore consider the word puruska, ‘man or petean,’ to 
signify ‘spirit combined with matter.” 
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means of which Polytheism, Hero-worship and even animal 
worship is defended by the Bhagavad-Gité. For, since 
each body contains the Supreme Being, in worshipping 
any material body properly and not blindly, we worship the 
Supreme Being within it. We ate then inclined to remark 
that, if every material body contains the Supreme Being 
under his universel impersonal aspect, each men might as 
well worship the Being within himself, and thus become his 
own God. To this our philosopher gives no answer; but, 
while introducing this universal deification—which neither 
Kapila nor the Theistic Sankhya had dreamed of—for the 
sake merely of conciliating the Vedic school, he places the 
worship of it on a far inferior footing to that of the Supreme 
Being in his personal independence (ch, xii. shls. 2-7). At 
the same time, the worship of the universal energy is far 
more easy than that of the Supreme Being in his personality, 
for the former is manifested in different developed bodies, 
and is thus more open to contemplation. This worship, 
however, must be distinguished from the mere Bréhmanical 
worship of the deities, etc., since the latter adores thoso 
things in their own individual material character, while the 
former discovers and adores in each of them the Supreme 
Being, towards which his worship is really directed (comp. 
ch, ix. shl, 23), 

The different aspects and characters of the Supreme Being 
are, then, thus classed (ch. viii. shls. 3, 4). 

1, Adhidaivata, the Supreme Being in his personality, con- 
sidered as a deity, and therefore the Supreme Being in 
his relation to the gods. Thia includes the twp parts, 
the essence of spirit and matter, called 

2. Adhydtmd, the essence of spirit, the origin of souls, and 
therefore the Supreme Being in his relation to man or 
individualssoul, and 

3. Adhibhita, the material essence, or the Supreme Being 
in his relation to matter. 
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4, The One Indivisible (ckehara): that is, the universal 
energy called indivisible, as contrasted. with individual 
souls (kshara).? 

5, Adhiyajna, the Supreme Being as Vishnu or Kyighna, a 
manifest object of worship, and therefore the Supreme 
Being in his relation to religion. 

‘We have thus seen that the universality of the Supreme 
Being was vigorously asserted by the Bhagavad-Gité ; and, 
in order to do so without annulling his supreme individual 
and personal character, its author regards him in two aspects, 
really identical, but differing in the personality of the one, 
and the want of it in the other. This universality is very 
Prominent in several passages where the Supreme Being is 
declared to be everything that exists, such as ch. x. shl. 39, 
where Krishna anys, ‘There exists no one thing, moveable 
or immoveable (that is, animate or inanimate), which is 
without me,’ or ch. xi. shls. 36-40, where Arjuna concludes 
his burst of enthusiasm with the exclamation, ‘Thou All!” 

The attributes of this Suprome Being are those which we 
might expect to find in such a deity. His powers are un- 
limited, no less than his existence and extent. Hoe ie creator, 
preserver, and sustainer; destroyer and reproducer of the 
universe; omniscient, omnipresent, minuter than an atom, 
and greater than tho greatest idea which we can form of 
infinity: and he, and he alone, is perfect. These attributes 
are brought forward throughout our poem, but particularly 
in cbs, viii, shl. 9, ix. shls. 9, 18, ond xi. shls. 37-39; 
while descriptions of his universality are given in che. vii. 
shis. 7-11, x. shls. 20-39, and xi. shls. 9-31; the last pas- 
sage being a description of his universal omnipresence in an 
imaginary visible form. But though his relations to the 
world are"such as we might expect, his relative position to 
man is very different from that of our ideas,of a supreme 


Compare chap. xv. shls, 7-16. 
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deity. In the Supreme Being of Hindé Philosophy, there 
is no paternal character, no fatherly affection and interest in 
men, his offspring. Certain laws sre made for nature, and, 
with the superintendence of the deity, these laws keep matter 
constantly revolving; and it does not depend on a separate 
decree of the Creator, at what exact moment each body dies 
and another springs up, but on these laws and deatiny—an 
arrangement which supersedes divine will, or Providence. 
In the same manner the ‘chances and changes of this mortal 
life’ are not, as we should suppose them to be, dependent on 
a separate act of volition for cach from the sustainer and 
preserver. Man is gifted at birth with a certain disposition, 
and certain laws regulate the influences of good and evil on 
matter, and he is then left to take care of himaelf, the 
worship of the deity not consisting in prayers for his aid, or 
for strength to combat evil, but in a species of devotion 
which we shall soon have to explain. That affection for all 
that he has created, which could mark when even a spatrow 
falls to the ground, that omniscience which could number 
and preserve every hair upon our heads, is unknown to the 
Being adored by the Hindis, and hence the absence of love 
in their worship, and the identification of the Supreme Being 
at one period with Shiva, the god of destruction, and the 
horrors purposely introduced in the description of his identifi- 
cation with Vishnu even, in the cleventh chapter of our poem, 

‘We now come to speak of the practical, the ethical, and 
didactic portion of the Bhagavad-Gita, generally contained 
in the first six chapters and in chapters xii. and xviii. For 
his original ideas, the philosopher is undoubtedly consider- 
ably indebted to Patanjali, and traces may be found in his 
work of the rules of his predecessor’s system; but the cha- 
racter now given to them is so new, and the whole theory is 
so changed, and, in some respects, even contrary to that 
school, that we may at once call the practical doctrines of 
the Bhagavad-Gité the exclusive property of its author. 
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In order, however, to comprehend their tendency, we must 
rocal to mind the causes which obliged the establishment of 
this new school of Yoga. The system of Patanjali hed, as 
we have seen, been found far too seductive to so contempla- 
tive and splenetic a race es the Hindé, who preferred its 
hard injunctions, since they insured emancipation, to the 
vicissitudes of a hated existence, which was certain to be 
resumed hereafter with nothing but a change, perhaps for 
the worse, of body. It was found that it destroyed the in- 
stitution of caste by alluring all classes alike from their 
prescribed duties to follow an ascetic life, hitherto open only 
to Brahmans; and, since on the institution of caste hung the 
vitality of Bréhmanism, it was neceasary to counteract this 
evil influence. The author of the Bhagavad-Gité, whoever 
he may have been, was a Brahman, a philosopher, and more 
—a man of much more common sense than usually fell to 
the lot of either one or other of these characters, He 
stepped forward and accepted the charge. The plan of 
violent opposition had long since been abandoned as useless, 
and even dangerous by the priesthood; that of conciliation 
was now preferred. Two principal points were to be estab- 
lished,’ the necessity of preserving the institution of caste, 
and the application of the very doctrines which were to be 
opposed to every-day life, and the consequent reconciliation 
of Yoga and Brahmanism, At the same time our author 
was himself a follower of Patanjali, and while he upholds the 
institution of caste, and seeks to recal men from asceticism to 
the world, he does not deny the efficacy and excellence of 
asceticism as taught by Patanjali; but prudently asserts 
that his own application of it to every-day life is still more 
excellent, yet more efficacious. 

Tho arguments aa to the institution of caste are negative 
rather than positive, and are skilfully brought in by our 
poet. They are mainly directed against the Kehatriyas; and 
Arjuna, a prince of that caste, is represented with one of 
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those rare characters which unite the courage of the one 
with the tender compassion of the other sex. At the very 
moment when he is called upon to draw his bow upon his 
enemies, when the battle is already commencing, he is atruck 
powerless by the horrible idea of the slaughter about to take 
place, and refuses to fight. His arguments are favoured by 
the circumstance that the enemies who opposed him were all 
more or less related to him by blood, and that war therefore 
became literal fratricide, and could not be undertaken without 
crime. To these and many other specious arguments, the 
only reply is the stern necessity of the duty of one’s caste. 
The duty of the warrior-caste was to combat the foes of one’s 
country, and if this were abandoned even from the best 
feelings of human nature, the whole organization of the 
State would be undermined. The reproach of effeminate 
weakness is then added, and, on the other hand, glory is 
depicted in glowing colours. From this it would seem that 
the civilization of the period at which our author wrote had 
gone far to mollify the natural savage and warlike character 
of the Kehatriya, while enlightenment and art had induced 
@ general feeling of sympathy for others’ sufferings, which 
little accorded with the Bréhmanical views of the nature 
of a warrior’s duty. In this respect the arguments of our 
philosopher are often contradictory. THe constantly urges 
throughout our poem the excellence of charity, brotherly 
love, and consideration for others; but, while admitting and 
approving these, he asserts that the duties of caste rise above 
all such considerations, and his arguments are so nicely in- 
troduced that the contradiction is not striking, The necessity 
of performing tho duties of one’s caste ia then the didactic 
burden of the whole poem. At the end of nearly every 
chapter Arjuna is exhorted to arise and fight, and the great 
dogma seems tq be that, however bad or obnoxious one’s own. 
duty may be, it is better than that of another (ch, iii. 35, 
xviii. 47). 
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Tn attempting to adapt the doctrines of Patanjali’s school 
—40 directly opposed to them, and inculcating a monastic 
retirement from this life’s duties—to those which have just 
been explained, our author divides the general system of 
Yoga, of which he is a follower, into two classes,—Patanjali’s 
and his own. The former he calls Jndnayoga, or devotional 
worship of the deity by means of spiritual knowledge (jndna) ; 
and the latter Karmayoga, or the like worship by means of 
the actions (karma) of every-day life. He describes the 
tendency and the rules pertaining to each. - 

Patanjali, as has been seen, acknowledged, in company 
with the Theistic Sénkhya and Kapila, that spiritual know- 
ledge of the truth was the means of acquiring final emanci- 
pation; but he reduced tho acquirement of this knowledge 
to a certain system, and made its employment the worship of 
a definite object. The chief instrument in its acquirement 
was contemplation or internal investigation, and since the 
practice of this required a renuntiation of the world and the 
common actions of this life, renuntiation of actions (sannydsa) 
was his principal dogma. The rules for this renuntiation 
and the acquirement of knowledgo, which it preceded, are 
givon ‘by our poet as follows (ch, vi. shls. 10-32), 

The mantwho devotes himsclf to such a life, in the hope of 
working out his cmancipation from the flesh, must begin by 
renouncing all his connection with the world, Abandoning 
his home, his friends, his possessions, and everything that is 
dear to him, he must retire into the jungle. Here he 
should choose a spot which is unpolluted in the eyes of the 
Brahmans. It must bo situated neither too high nor too 
low, and he must here make a couch of Kusha grass (Poa 
eynosuroides), on which to sit or lie. A woollen or cotton 
sheet, atid the ekin of some animal, should serve him for a 
covering. On this couch he should ait in.contemplation. 
Tlis posture should be easy, but erect, and as steady and 
motionless as possible; in order that his thoughts may not 
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be disturbed by the movements of his body, nor sleep be in- 
duoed by recumbence. His eyes should be fixed on the end 
of his nose, and he should never move his gaze, lest the 
worldly objects around should distract his attention; while, 
if he shut his eyes, he would be more liable to slumber. 
Lastly, his mind should be intently fixed on the one object 
of contemplation, the Supreme Being. This exercise should 
be repeated during increasing lengths of time, until the 
Yogin, or devotee, becomes capable of sustaining it with per- 
fection for any period. Meanwhile he must preserve a just 
medium in his mode of life. He must be modcrate in eating, 
sleeping, and recreation, but should not starvo completely, 
nor entirely refrain from sleep; but, as he advances, he 
will find it more ensy to dispense with both rest and food. 
His heart also should be cleared of all worldly aversions or 
desires, and should preserve an equanimity which will render 
him indifferent to all external influences, whether pleasant or 
unpleasant, good or bad; and make him feel alike towards 
all things and beings, In this state the light of the truth is 
gradually kindled within him, and he experiences a feeling 
of internal satisfaction and pleasure superior to any sensual 
enjoyment. This state is internal devotion, through know- 
ledge, to the Supreme Being, and a steady contistuance in it 
concludes with final emancipation. Its chief requirement is 
the renuntiation of the actions of every-day life, and absti- 
nence even from every kind of action. Action, according to 
this school, was always followed with consequences more or 
less disagreeable; action wes always imperfect, and, therefore, 
in the way of perfection; action distracted the thoughts, ‘and 
was therefore opposed to contemplation. Lastly, action waa 
incited by the three qualities, which it was the object of the 
devotee to combat and subdue, and for these reasors action 
was to be avoided. 

In replying to these arguments, our author admits the 
excellence of sannydsa, or renuntiation, but explains it in o 
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very different manner, Action, he says, is only attended 
with consequences when the agent has any interest or motive 
whatsoever in what he does. Performed simply as @ duty, 
or as a necessity in supporting life, it is attended with no 
consequences which can affect the soul or hinder its emanci- 
pation. It is true that action is incited by the three qualities, 
but the devotee should rather attack those qualities them- 
selves in their influence on his heart, by walling his heart 
and senses against them, than seek to annul their power by 
restraining their results. Again, he admits the power of 
perfection in knowledge to obtain emancipation, bat he 
would substitute for if a state of mind and heart so devoted 
to the Supreme Being that all actions of this life will be 
performed as so many sacrifices to that Being, he being their 
motive and always present in the mind of their agent, The 
Earmayoga, therefore, which he would teach, requires no 
actual retirement from the world, but, on the contrary, the 
full performance of that earthly calling to which we may 
chance to be born. He asserts that the two schools virtually 
teach the same dogmas, viz. Renuntiation, This, however, 
is understood by Patanjali as the actual physical retirement 
from ‘the world, and abandonment of worldly actions and 
duties ; while our author would explain it as the moral re- 
tirement from the influences of this world and the abandon- 
ment of all worldly interests and anxieties, Actions must 
still be performed, but they are just as much renounced if 
performed as a duty and a sacrifice, without any self-interest 
or worldly motive, as they would be if altogether rejected. 
Again, thia view of renuntiation is supported by the fallacy 
of the olber, since the actual physical abstinence from action 
cannot be fully carried out in this life. However much we 
may abstain from the performance of actions, the corporeal 
routine action of life must etill continue. The limbs must 
still be moved, the heart still beat and the blood circulate ; 
we must still eat and drink, ond however simple this food 
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may be—be it the mere leaves off the ground, which formed 
the dainties of some austere anchorets—we must still employ 
action to obtain it. Thus, as long as life continues, action, 
however slight, continues also, and the total abstinence from 
it is, therefore, an impossibility. Nor is the mere abstinence 
from action real renuntiation. If a man could even acquire 
complete inaction, he would not be a true renouncer if he 
did not also restrain the desires of his heart, and all worldly 
thoughts. The mere restraint of the senses is worth nothing, 
unless accompanied by a corresponding restraint of the heart; 
and if the latter be fully accomplished, the action of the 
senses will do but little harm, if any, since it will have no 
influence on the heart, and cannot therefore reach the soul 
(ch. v. shla. 4-9). 

The doctrines of the two schools may, therefore, be thus 
epitomised. The Jndnayoga, or school of Patanjali, enjoins 
the avoidance of temptation. The Karmayoga, or school of 
the Bhagavad-Git4, enjoins the combating of temptation. 
Both teach that the world is evil, and that its influence, 
which tends to obstruct devotion, must be destroyed. The 
one says, ‘Avoid the world;’ the other more courageously bids 
us meet it with a well-armed faith and a well-fortificd heart. 
The difference between them is the same as that between the 
monk and the priest of modern days, and our author has 
justly appreciated the superiority of the latter. 

‘The method of combating the influence of the world, put for- 
ward by the Bhagavod-Gité, in place of asceticism, is simple, 
if not easy. It consists in destroying all attachment to it. 
‘When this ia done, our actions are no longer prompted by 
interested motives, but performed as a duty or a sacrifice, 
with the Supreme Being ever before our eyes. But this at- 
tachment to the world can only be conquered by subjection 
of the heart, which is, of course, ita seat. The affections of 
the heart are, however, received from without, The heart 
naturally dislikes that which does not please it, and affects 
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that which does please it; but the perception of such ex- 
ternal objects as please or displease is acquired through the 
medium of the senses, which connect the internal man with 
external matter. Patanjeli, therefore, would annul their 
influence on the heart by removing them from the objects 
which are likely to please or displease it most, Our author, 
on the other hand, would allow their influence to continue, 
but would subject the heart so completely, as to make it of 
no effect, This subjection is accomplished by devotion. Man 
must be resolute and firm. He must keep the one object of 
final emancipation ever before him, and while he restraina 
his thoughts from all worldly and external objects, medi- 
tating only on the Supreme Being, he must, by the power of 
the soul over the body, and by the strength of his own 
will, prevent his hoart from experiencing either affection 
or aversion towards the objects of which it receives impros- 
sions through the senses. Passion of every kind is the gate 
of destruction, and must, therefore, be subdued. One object 
of desire alone is allowed to the heart, and this is final 
emancipation. One thing alone must be loved; one thing 
alone attentively thought upon, and this ia the Supreme 
Being: Complete equanimity, complete indifference to pain 
or pleasurey love or hate, to all worldly matters, must be 
acquired before this devotion to the Supreme One can be 
steadily fixed in the heart. In every action of life, that 
Being alone must be uppermost in our thoughts. We must 
remember that the action performed is not done for our own 
sakes, with any interested motive, but as an offering of love 
and duty to the Supreme Being, in purity and equality of 
heart. 

In this, at least, there is no fanaticism, as there may be 
in the a&ceticism taught by Patanjali. This is, at least, a 
sensible and religious doctrine; and if we adq to it faith and 
love, will be even a Christian doctrine, And would that in 
the present selfish age, and this northern active clime, it 
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could be applied and successfully carried out by Christians, 
ea we call ourselves! It is the teaching of our Saviour 
when he bids us hate father and mother, and take up the 
cross, and when he points to the lily of the field, which toile 
and spine not, but puts faith in its Creator to give it nourish- 
ment, We, too, should have our final emancipation, our 
salvation ever as our only desire, and our Supreme Being-- 
80 far superior, so far more loveable than the imperfect deity 
of the Hindé philosopher—ever as our chief object of.love. 
We, too, should do our duty in this world without self- 
interest and attachment, and morally renounce the world in 
the rejection of all interest in it. The great outcry against 
this doctrine is, that it is unnatural. Nature bids us take an 
interest in the world. Nature fills us with emulation and 
ambition. It is natural to love advancement, prosperity, 
increase of wealth. It is natural to depend on ourselves 
alone, and not to put much faith in the promises of God, 
who will not help us, if we do not help ourselves, All this, 
it is true, is natural. But it is natural to sin, and vory un- 
natural to act uprightly; and the want of nature is no 
ground for accusation of our doctrines. ° 

But we must not be carried away by cnthusisam at the 
apparent Christianity of the doctrines of our philosopher. 
‘We must not forget how much of the genuine Brahman lies 
beneath this upper coating, nor arrogate for him more than 
the praise due to a clever reformer and a wise ethical philo- 
sopher. Had our author had more courage, had his policy 
been less conciliatory, had he sought to establish the theories 
of which he dreamed, independent of the rank systems to 
which he conceded so much, the results of his teaching might 
have been different. We say might, for as well strive to 
wash the Ethiopian white, as to convert the native of the 
north and centre of India from the belief which the climate, 
aided by the continual teaching of master minds through 
long ages, has planted deeply in his bosom. The Bhagavad- 
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Gité obtained an exalted reputation in India, but its doc- 
trines, like those of the Vedas, were applied as its students 
listed. The resignation, the indifference, the inertness, and 
the fatalism of the Hinda still remained, as it will remain 
for ages, and the banks of the Ganges will never be crowded 
by 8 Christian population till the doctrines taught be enslaved 
to the character of the audience. 

One thing may, however, be said for the strange nation 
among whom theso doctrines are still disseminated. In no 
country, under no climate in the world, has religious feeling, 
in whatever shape, been ao firm and constant in the hearts of 
all classes as in India. No nation, no people under the sun, 
has had the future after death so constantly before their 
minds, has been 0 little wedded to this life, and so intent on 
their emancipation from it. This would seem to be a fine 
groundwork for the eternal teaching of the Sacred Book; 
but the climate which has effected this, has also nourished 
and sustained the mysticism and the fatalism of Bréhmanism 
and its Darshanas; and the sward that looks so green and 
tempting to the eye, covers a morass, in which the pure 
doctrines of the Gospel would sink to be swamped. 


REMARKS ON THE BHAGAVAD-GITA. 


Tur great drawback in speaking of Hindi literature, is the 
complete absence of any chronological deta. The nations 
which chronicle their own existence, and hand to posterity 
the history of their glories, are those over which some vain- 
glorious dynasty has ruled, who delighted to display their 
splendour to the eyes of the future as well as to those of the 
present. India has been always more or less governed by a 
hierarchy, and it was not till the minor states gradually 
melted together into a northern empire, in the first centuries 
of our own era, that any history was composed, or any dates 
given. The epics of the earlier ages were only partially 
chronicles. We know that Sutas, or bards, were attached 
to each tribe or principal family, and that their hereditary 
office was to preserve and recite to their masters the glories 
of their ancestors. But the very fact of their being also 
charioteers would seem to indicate that these recitals wero 
originally made at the moment of battle, in order to inspire 
courage in the followers of the chieftains, and certainly no 
-archives, but vague tradition thus handed from father to son, 
were ever preserved. 

‘When the power of the priesthood was somewhat broken 
by the prevalence of Buddhiem, the kingly caste gained 
strength and vitality. Literature flourished, and scholars 
and archmologists sprang up, who preferred to examine the 
work of their predecessors to risking any novelties of their 
own. Hence arose the first enquiry into the past, and datea 
were given to every work that had been hitherto composed. 
But since the language of these was no longer the vernacular, 
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since nothing could be really known of the true dates, and 
since their authority was respected, and the superiority of 
their contents acknowledged, the dates given by the natives 
to most works were purely fictitious, and as remote aa pos- 
sible. Among others which received this distinction was the 
Bhagavad-Gita, whose conciligtory doctrines, receivable by 
all classes of belief, met on all sides with a welcome. No 
actual numerical date was stated for it, but it was unhesi- 
tatingly attributed to the same personage who is said to have 
compiled the Vedas, and composed most of the Purénas. 
The slight knowledge of Indian history, which has been 
gathered from Indian literature, and the strong internal 
evidence of the language, enable us to interpose at least 
some nine or ten centuries between the sacred text-books 
and our poem, and some five or six, at least, between our 
poem and the Purinas. This would give to the Vyésa the 
unwonted longevity of fifteen centuries, which not even 
Bréhmanical scholiasts care to allow him. 

In the ‘Index’ it may be seen that the Vyasa, Krishna 
Dwaipfyana, to whom the Vedas are attributed, is rather a 
mythological than an historical personage; and, if, by the 
side of this it be remembered that the modesty of the real 
author at an age when truth would be sacrificed to effect, 
might prompt him to attribute the composition of his own 
work to so celebrated a writer, we shall not be surprised to 
find that Sanjaya (ch, xviii. shl, 75) refers his knowledge of 
what he relates to the favour of the Vyasa. This, however, 
is no admission that the work was his composition; and 
when we finally call to mind that it was intended by its 
author 3 be considcred as an episode in the Mahébhérata, 
which was also attributed to the same compiler, we shall 
understand his silence as to his own name, and resign our- 
selves to consider the authorship of the finest specimen of 
Hindi literature as lost in oblivion for ever. 

Not so however its date. We have already shown to what 
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period its doctrines should refer it; we have already approxi- 
mated its date between one century before and three after 
Christ, and by this we feel inclined to abide. The character 
of the Bhagavad-Gité as a literary composition, obliges us to 
place it at the prime age of Sanskrit literature. This age 
seems to have been that of the drama. Kélidésa and our 
author must have been bred in the same school of civiliza- 
tion, and nurtured in the same lap of national taste. It is 
quite possible that our poet may have moved among those 
great minds, those philosophers end men of science, those 
poets, dramatists, and wits, who thronged, as we know, 
round the throne of Vikraméditya,' as bright planets rouod 
2 brighter sun. 

There is no doubt that our author, whatever his name, age, 
or birthplace, was more of a philosopher than 2 poct; still 
his work contains much that descrves the title of poetry, 
even according to our moro delicate ideas. Though it is 
in form rather a dialogue than a narration, the author has 
succeeded in giving some portraiture of character in the 
personages he introduces. We may instance the delicacy, 
generosity, and almost womanly tenderness of Arjuna (e.g. 
in ch. i, shi. 23), the ambition and odium in Duryodhana, 
the ferocity of Bhima, and the mysterious confidence of 
Krishna. Nor is the bosom friendship of the two principal 
speakers ill described, atill less the delicate fears of Arjuna 
lest he should have offended his friend by his former famili- 
arity, when he discovers in him the One Almighty Being 
(ch. xi. shls. 41, 42), 

The Bhagavad-Gité haa been called an episode of the 
Mahébhérata, and some of the MSS. insert it in its proper 
place in that poem. It must not, however, be imagined for 
a moment that it has any further connection with {t. The 


1 ‘This emperor is supposed tn have flourished about 66 x.c., and nine men of 
genius and Icarning, including Kilidésa, the poet, and Amaarasipha, the lexico- 
Graph, are called the pearls chat adorned his court at Ujjayini, the modern Oujein. 
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Mahébhérata, as all students of Sanskrit well know, is the 
great epic of India, which, from its popularity and extent, 
would seem to correspond with the Iliad among the Greeks. 
The theme of the whole work is a certain war which was 
carried on between two branches of one tribe, the descend- 
ants of Kuru, for the sovereignty of Hastinépura, commonly 
supposed to be the same as the modern Delhi. The elder 
branch is called by the general name of the whole tribe, 
Kurus; the younger goes by the patronymic from .Pindu, 
the father of its five principal leaders. 

This war between the Kurus and Pandavas occupies about 
twenty thousand shlokas, or a quarter of the whole work, as 
we now possess it. The rest is filled with episodes and 
legends, chiefly didactic, of a much later date, inserted, from 
time to time, by authors who wished to give the authority of 
antiquity to their teaching. The whole forms a collection 
of the traditions of the early history of the Aryan people 
during their first settlement in India. The plan of inserting 
didactic and other works into the old and well-known epics 
of earlier ages was very common when civilization and 
literature had progressed to such a point that a Jesuitical 
fiction'was 2 matter of small account. Thus the story of Nala 
is consideretl as an episode of the Mahdbhérata, that of Vish- 
wAmitra and tho Raghu-Vansha of the Ram4yana, and these, 
and many others, are all of later date, perhaps, by some 
conturies, than the original works. Some ingenuity is, 
however, always employed by the authors of these episodes 
in adapting them to the peculiar passage of .the greater 
works to which they are to be tacked on, and accordingly 
we find the first chapter of our poem occupied exclusively 
with narrative, which savours very strongly of the epic. In 
order to understand the allusions there made, a knowledge is 
requisite of the preecding history of the tribe, which will 
now be given as follows. 

Of the name Kuru we know but little, but that little ia 
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sufficient to prove that it is one of great importance. We 
have no means of deriving it from any Sanskrit root, nor has 
it, like too many of the old Indian names, the appearance of 
being explanatory of the peculiarities of the person or persons 
whom it designates. It is, therefore, in all probability, a 
name of considerable antiquity, brought by the Aryan race 
from their first seat in Central Asie. .Its use in Sanskrit is 
fourfold. It is the name of the northern quarter, or Dwipa, 
of the world, and is described es lying between the most 
northern range of snowy mountsins and the polar sea. It is, 
further, the name of the most northern of tho nine Varehas 
of the known world. Among the long genealogies of the 
tribe itself, it is found as the name of an ancient king, to 
whom the foundation of the tribe is attributed. Lastly, it 
designates an Aryan tribe of sufficient importance to disturb 
the whole of northern India with its factions, and to make 
its battles the theme of the longest epic of olden time, 

Viewing these facts together, we should be inclined to 
draw the conclusion that the name was originally that of a 
race inhabiting Central Asia, beyond the Himélaya, who emi- 
grated with other races into the north-west: of the Peninsula, 
and with them formed the great people who styled themselves 
unitedly A’rya, or the Noble, to distinguish them from the 
aborigines whom they subducd, and on whose territories they 
eventuully settled. These Aryans are the people who brought 
Bréhmanism and the Sanskrit tongue into India, and whom 
etymologists and antiquaries know to be of the same blood 
and origin as the races which people the whole of Persia, 
and almost all the continent of Europe, in short, the Indo- 
Germanic or Indo-Scythic class, 

At the time when the plot of the Mehébhérata was 
enacted, this tribe was situated in the plain of the Doab, 
and their particular region, lying between the Jumne and 
Suraooty rivers, was called Kurukshetra, or the plain of the 
Kurus, The capital of this country was Hastin4pura, and 
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here reigned, at a period of which we cannot give the exact 
date, a king named Vichitravirya. He was the son of 
Shantanu and Satyavati; and Bhishma and Krishna Dwai- 
p4yana, the Vyasa, were his half-brothers; the former being 
his father’s, the latter his mother’s son. He married two 
sisters, Amb& and Ambaliké, but dying shortly after his 
marriage from excessive connubial rites, he left no progeny ; 
and his half-brother, the Vy4sa, instigated by divine com- 
mand, married his widows, and begot two sons, Dhritardghtra 
and Pandu. The former had one hundred sons, the eldest of 
whom was Duryodhana. The latter married firstly Prithé, 
or Kunti, the daughter of Shura, and secondly Médri. The 
children of these wives were the five Pandava princes; but 
as their mortal father had been cursed by a deer while 
hunting to be childloss all his life, these children were 
mystically begotten by different deities. Thus Yudhishthira, 
Bhima, and Arjuna, were the eons of Prithé, by Dharma, 
Vayu, and Indra, respectively. Nakula was the son of 
Madri, by Nasatya the elder, and Sahadeva, by Dasra the 
younger, of the twin Ashwinau, the physicians of the gods, 
This story would seem to be a fiction, invented to give a 
divine origin to the five heroes of the poem: but, however 
this may be,” Duryodhana and his brothers are the leaders of 
the Kuru, or elder branch of the tribe; and the five Pandava 
princes those of the Pindava, or younger branch. 
Dhritarashtra was blind, but although thus incapacitated 
for governing, he retained the throne, while his son Duryo- 
dhana really directed the affairs of the State, The latter 
seems to have been the type of an ambitious and contentious 
intriguer, and among other things, he prevailed on his father 
to banish his cousins, the Péndava princes, from the country. 
After long wanderings and varied hardships, those princes col- 
lected their friends around them, formed by the help of many 
neighbouring kings a vast army, and prepared to attack their 
unjust oppressor, who had, in like menner, assembled his forces, 
The hostile armies meet on the plain of thesKurus, 
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Bhishma, the half-brother of Vichitravirya, being the oldest 
warrior among them, has the command of the Kuru faction; 
Bhima, the second son of Pandu, noted for his strength and 
prowess, is the general of the other party. The scene of our 
Poem now opens, and remains throughout the same,—the 
field of battle. In order to introduce to the reader the names 
of the principal chieftains in each army, Duryodhana is made 
to approach Drona, his military preceptor, and name them 
one by one. The challenge is then suddenly given by 
Bhighma, the Kuru genoral, by blowing his conch; and he is 
seconded by all his followers. It is returned by Arjuna, who 
is in the same chariot with the god Krishna, who, in com- 
passion for the persecution he suffered, had become hia in- 
timate friend, and was now acting the part of a charioteer to 
him. He is followed by all the generals of the Pandavas, 
The fight then begins with a volley of arrows from both 
sides; but when Arjuna perceives it, he begs Krishna to draw 
up the chariot in the space between the two armies, while he 
examines the lines of the enemy. The god does so, and points 
out in those linea the numerous relatives of his friend. Arjuna 
is horror-struck at the idea of committing fratricide by slay- 
ing his near relations, and throws down his bow and arrow, 
declaring that he would rather be killed without defend- 
ing himeelf, than fight against them. Krishna replies with 
the arguments which form the didactic and philosophical 
doctrines of the work, and endeavours to persuade him that 
he is mistaken in forming such o resolution. Arjuna is 
eventually over-ruled, The fight goes on, and the Pandavas 
defeat their opponents with most complete victory. . 

Such is the plot by which the ideas and doctrines of one 
age are woven in with those of a far earlier one, and we 
cannot deny at least the ingenuity and perhaps too the 
elegance with which the undertaking is carried out. 

This brief explanation will suffice to make the reader at 
home in the study of the poem, and we therefore leave him 

* at once 4o its perusal. 


CHAPTER THE FIRST. 
OM! 


DHRITARASHTRA SPOKE. 
What did my followers and those of Péndu do, when as- 
sembled for the purpose of fighting on the sacred plain,® the 
plain of Kuru, Sanjaya? 


1 "This was the myxtic monosyllable with which all the hymns of the Vedas, and 
afterwards ali works which treated of theology, were commenced. It is composed 
of the three letters a, 1 and i; the @ and # combining to form the diphth 
Too Hinde look upin it aso vocal repreventation of the Supreme Being, 
simple charaeter of Creator, Preserver, and Destroyer of the universe. My the 
@ is avid to represont Vishnu, the preserver; the «, Shiva, the destroyer; and the 
m, Brahma, the creator. A more probuble origin is, that it is composed of the 
initials of the three personitications of the trind of clementg, which is a much 
more ancignt trinity than that of BrahroG, Vishou, and Shiva, The « would then 
ropresent Agni, or fire; the « Varuna, water; and the m Marat, wind or air, The 
reverence attached to this monosyllable may be inferred from the fact that some 

«transcribers of MSS. huye been afraid to write the awful word itself, and have 
substituted some other. See Wilson's ‘Vishnu Purina,’ p. 273, note 4, 


® The name of a flat rogion situate in the Doab, tho strip of land between the 
Indus, the Ganges, and the Himiloya range. It lics between the rivers Yamuna 
(Jemma) aud Saaeval (Surooty, and compres, according to Manu (i. 19), the 

istrict of Kurukshetra, of the Matsyas, the Panchilas, and the Shiraseuakas, 
It in thero called the country of the Brakmarshis. ‘The Saraavati (Sureooty) is an. 
insignificant stream flowing through Sirhind, between the Yamuné and the 
Shatadru. It cyentually loses itself in the sand of the desert, and is, on that 
account, fabled by the Hindds to flow underground into the ocean. It is held, 
howeror, as one of the most sacred streams of Indie. Lassen (Indische Alter 
thumekunde,*vol. i, p. 123) calls the Doab tho Belgiom of India. It is the 
gateway of the peninsula, where the castern and western races have always met 
in battle. Here, in Intor days, waa fought the battle of Paniput; and here wax 
Inid the scene of that war which transferred the sovereignty of middle India from 
the Kurus fb the Pandavas. As it was tho gate of India, so does it in all 
probability derive ita macred name from being the first seat of the Aryan 
whenoe it worked ita vay from the Indus to the Ganges, and from being retained 
in their memory with all the respect due to a fathcrland. 


8 4 part of Dharmakshetra, the flat plain around Delhi, which city is often 


identiflod with Hestinipura, the of Kurukshetra, and the seet of the 
government of Dhritarashtra, and ot his won Duryodhana, oe 
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SANJAYA SPOKE. 

‘When king Duryodhana beheld the army of the Pandavas 
drawn up in order,‘ he thon approached his preceptor,5 and 
spoke these words. ‘Behold, O preceptor! this huge army of 
the sons of Péndu, drawn up by thy clever pupil, the son of 
Drupada.* In it are warriors with huge bows, equal to Bhima 
and Arjuna in battle, (namely) Yuyudh&na and Virdta, and 
Drupada on his great car; Dhrishtaketu, Chekitana, and the 
valiant king of Kaéshi;7 Purujit and Kuntibhoja and Shaivya, 
chief of men; and Yudh4manyu the strong, and Uttamaujas 
the brave, the son of Subhadré,* and all the sons of Draupadi,’ 
too, in their huge chariots. But remark those, who are the 
most distinguished amongst us, the leaders of my army, 0 
best of Brdhmans!!* I will name them to thee, that thou 
mayst know them, 

‘There are thyself," and Bhishma, and Karna, and Kripa, 
victorious in battle, Ashwatthaman, and Vikarna, and Sau- 
madatti too, and many other heroes, who risk their lives for 
my sake, armed with divers weapons, all experienced in war. 
This army of mine, which is commanded by Bhishma," is not 


4 Be careful to derive ryindha from vi Gh, not from vi eah, 

§ Drona, who was the military instractor of many warriors‘of both partion, : 
though himself by birth a Bratman. Note that dedairya is used for n preceptor 
in general, whether in rcligious or profane sciences; gurw for one in the 
former only. 

© Dhyishtadyumna, the clder son of Drupads. 

1 Késhi or Variinast és the modern Benares. 

* abhimanyu, the son of Arjuna and Subbadré, the sister of Krishna, from 
whom he is also called Saubhadra. 

® Draupadi, otherwise calicd Krisbp’ or Panchili, was daughter of Drupada, 
and wife of each of tho five sons of Pandu, Her son by Yudhighthira was 
Pratiindbya, by hima SGtusoma or Shrutusoma, by Arjuss Strutalirti, by 
Nakula Shatatka, and by Schadeva Shrutasena. 

10 Lit,, «Twice-born,” which was e title given expecially to Bréhmans, and 
generally to Kshatriyas and Vaishyae, all of whom were considered to be 
Spiritually born again when invested at the age of maturity with Cie sacrifoial 
tread. By this eseemony the Aryan race was distinguished from the aborigines. 

"1 Bhewdn is word of respect, ofton used forthe soon person, and equivlent 
to your honoar,’ * your worship,’ ete. 

38 Bhishma, the great atep-uncle of Duryodhana and his cousins, reosived the 
command of the former's army, from being the oldest of all the warriors, and the 
Most renowned, 2 
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sufficient; but that army of theirs, commanded by Bhima, is 
sufficient. ‘ And do you, even all of you, drawn up in all the 
ranks of the army, according to your grades, attend even to 
Bhishma.’ 

Then, in order to encourage him,'* the ardent old ancestor 
of the Kurus! blew his trumpet,!5 sounding loud as the roar 
of a lion. Then, on a sudden, trumpets, kettle-drums, 
cymbals, drums, and horns were sounded. That noise grew 
to an uproar, And standing on a huge car drawn by white 
horaes, the slayer of Madhu® and the son of Pandu"” blew 
their celestial trumpets. Krishna" (blew his horn called) 


13 Duryodhana, who had just complained that his army was insufficient to cope 
with the enemy. 

4 Bhighma. 

% Lit. ‘Conch-shell,’ which was usod as a war-trumpet, and received a ‘nom~ 
de-guerre' from its owner. 

14 Krighna.—See Index, undor ‘Madhu.’ 

¥ Arjuna, Krishna and Arjuna were in the same chariot, the formor acting 
for the time ns Arjuna’s aéta or chatiotecr. 

38 In shloka 24, this name recurs coupled with # similar one, Gudikesha, 
aprlied to Arjana, ” A twofold method of translating them is open to each; and aa 

¢ difficulty in deciding which to choose throughout our poem is prent, I have 
preferred to leave them alone. Tho grammarians derive Zrishikeska from 





hyighike, a senso,’ and itha, ‘lord,’—'the lord of the senses," a name applicable to 
Krishne, when looked on in a philosophical point of view, as identical with 
the Supreme Spirit. Guddkesha they derive from gudike, ‘sleep,’ and taka, 


Hlord,’c'the lord of sleep ‘Tho objection to both is thut tie words hriphtka and 
guddka oceur nowhere but in the grammatians’ writings, nnd are justly suspected 
of being coined by them. Again, however appropriate the first epithet may be to 
Krighna, we know no good reason why the second should be applied to Arjuna, 
Schlegel has sought another derivation, Ife considers the second part of each 
word to be Acsha, *hnic:’ and hrieAé to de an clongated form derived from Arish, 
“to be rough,’ while gudé means the Euphorbia plant. He wonld therefore 
render the first word ‘with upraised or turned-up hair,’ the second ‘with hair 
twistod, or matted like the Icaves of the Euphorbia;’ and he considers the Gret 

thet duly supported by that of feskeee, <haity’ yo constantly applied to 
Hrishna, Whe ificalty lies in the want of authority for the fst’ and the 
strained nature of the second, derivation, Burnout, whose opinion must always 
have great weight, says, in the preface to his translation of the ‘Bhégavata 
Paring,’ vol. i. p. 168, that as the derivations given by the grammarians and by 
the translators are equally nnsetisfactory, we should make the best of theni, while 
‘waiting for better; and ho proposes that the meaning attributed to these words 
the grammarisns should be retained in works of a metaphysical or philosophi 
natare, such as the Purinas; that of tho translators, in wérks of an epic and 
historical character. Since the ‘ Bhagavad-Git4’ may side with the former in ita 
contents, and with the latter in its form as en episode of the ‘Mehthharata," we 
profer to leave those epithets untranslated, 
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Panchajanya ;" the Despiser of Wealth" blew ‘the Gift of 
the Gods’; he of dreadful deeds and wolfish entrails® blew a 
great trumpet called Paundra;* king Yudhighthira, the son 
of Kunt{, blew ‘the Eternal Victory’; Nakule and Sahadeva 
blew ‘the Sweet-toned’ and the ‘ Blooming-with-jewela.’ The 
king of Kashi, renowned for the excellence of his bow, and 
Shikandin in his huge chariot, Dhrishtadyumna, and Virdta 
and Sftyaki, unconquered by his foes; and Drupada and the 
sons of Draupadi, altogether, O king of earth! and the 
strong-armed son of Subhadré, each severally blew their 
trumpets, That noise lacerated the hearts of the sons of 
Dhritar4shtra, an uproar resounding both through heaven 
and earth. Now when Arjuna*! beheld the Dhértardghtras™ 
drawn up, and that the flying of arrows had commenced, he 
raised his bow, and then addressed these words, O king of 
earth! to Krishna. 

‘Draw up my chariot, O Eternal One! between the two 
ermies, that I may examine these men drawn up and 
anxious for battle, (and see) with whom J have to fight in 
the strife of war. I perceive that those who are assembled 
here are about to fight, from a wish by 80 doing to do a 
favour to the evil-minded son of Dhritarashtra,’ 


. 
SANJAYA SPOKE, 


Krishna ® being thus addressed by Arjuna,* O Bhérata! 
drew up that best of chariots between the two armies; and 


1" Made of the bones of the giant Panchajans.—See Index. 

* Bhima, The Gret opithet is a play on his name, which moans ‘dgeadfil’; the 
second denotes his ferocious and iniplaceble disposition. 

% Lit., ‘He whose standard is an ape.” Tt seems to have been the custom to 
carry some device as a war-ensign on the chariot. 

2 Lik, The sons of Dhritarashtra, Duryodhana and his brothers; But here put 
generally for thomeclves and their followers, the whole Kura party. 

7 Duryodhana. By this Arjuna, whose character is drawn throughout aa one 
of almost: feminine delicacy of feeling and noble generosity, wishes to exculpate 
the rest of the Kurus from the charge of cruelty towards their relations, and 
to throw all the blame on the odious Duryodhana, 
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before Bhishma and Drona and all the kings of the earth, 
he said: 

‘Behold, O king! these Kurus here assembled.’ Standing 
there, the king beheld fathers and grandfathers, preceptors 
and maternal uncles, brothers, sons, grandsons, and friends, 
fathers-in-law and acquaintances,™ in both of the armies. 
Gazing on all these relations drawn up (in battle array), the 
son of Kunti,® moved by oxtreme compassion, spoke with 
sadness, as follows: ‘ 
ARJUNA SPOKE. 

‘Now that I have beheld this kindred standing here near 
together for the purpose of fighting, my limbs give way, and 
my face is dried up* (of the blood in my veins), and tremor 
is produced throughout my body, and my hair stands on end. 
My bow, Gandiva,” slips from my hand, and my skin, too, 
burns (with fever). Nor am I able to remain upright, and 
my mind is, as it were, whirling round. And I perceive 
adverse omens,® O hairy one! Nor do I foresee anything 
better, even when I shall have slain these relations in battle, 
I seek not victory, Krishna, nor a kingdom, nor pleasures, 
What should we do with a kingdom, Govinda? What with 
enjoyments, or with life itself, (if we slew these relatives) P 


%4 Hore, and at shi. 34, rclations of every kind aro mentioned, to give more 
affect to Atjuna’s foclings, but thoso of which we know are comparatively few. 
Bhightaa, a8 great-uncle to both Kurus and Papdavas, may be placed among tho 

fathers. Dhyiturishtra was uncle to the sous of Pandy, Drupada their 
Jow, and Dhrishtadyumna, his sou, their brothor-in-law. Lastly, Karga 
other to Arjana. Mureover the principal actors in each party were 








3 Arjuna.—See Zuder, 

% This jg quite an Indian modo of depicting horror, We florid Europeans 
would my, ly face grows pale;’ but the swarthy Hindd, not seeing the effect on 
account of his colour, has recourse to the a feiing of the blood rushing back from 
the surface, and leaving tho face dry and ‘ 

21 Ghndéva is the name of the miraculous bow which Arjuna received es a gift 
from Indra, . 

%8 ‘This may be takon literally, as birds, etc., actually paging before 
yes; or Sunatvely, as roferring to his fears for the event of the baitie. 1 eon- 
feas the context immediately following favours the latter acceptation; the 
scholiasts throw no light on the matter, 
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Those very men—on whose account® we might desire a 
kingdom, enjoyments, or pleasures—are assembled for battle, 
having given up their lives and riches. Teachers, fathera, 
and eyen sons, and grandfathers, uncles, fathers-in-law, 
grandsons, brothere-in-law, with connections aleo—these I 
would not wish to sley, though I were alain myself, O killer 
of Madhu!——not even for the sake of the sovereignty of the 
triple world,>' how much less for that of this earth! When 
we had killed the Dhartar4shtras, what pleasure should we 
have, O thou who art prayed to by mortals ?5* We should 
incur a crime were we to put to death these villains. 
Therefore we are not right to kill the Dh4rtardshtras, our 
own relations, for how could we be happy, after killing our 
own kindred, O slayer of Madhu? 

‘Even if they whose reason is obscured by covetousness do 
not perceive the crime committed in destroying their own 
tribe, nor a sin in the oppression of their friends, should we 
not know how to recoil from such a sin—we, who do look 
upon the slaughter of one’s tribe as a crime, O thou who art 
supplicated by mortals? In the destruction of a tribe, the 
eternal institutions (laws) of the tribe are destroyed. These 
laws being destroyed, lawlessness prevails throughout the 
whole tribe. From the existence of lawlessness the women 
of the tribe become corrupted, Krishna; and when the women 
are corrupted, O son of Vrishni! confusion of caste takes 


4 Since he deems these pleasures only enjoyable when surrounded and partaken 
by relations. 

% Though my life depended on it. : 

41 Earth, the firmament snd heaven, the last including also the regions of the 
demons, The sovereigaty of this triplo world was Vishnu's, be having gained i 
by artifice from Bali, in the form of a tiny dwarf. Seo Index under * Vii 


io The first meaning of the root ard is ‘to trouble,’ from which” the gram- 
mariana, followed by Bopp, have translated this word ‘the troubler of (bad) men,” 

% This word is explained as comprising six ies of villains, viz, i diaris 
roioners,eu-hroni, alo of . my sob of one land, or one's wif, all 

which ‘pleasant and friendly parts had beeu, according to Sbyidarasvauni 
tcholisst, Elled by the Kuras agdinst the Péydara °° 5 eee 
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place. Confusion of caste is (a gate) to hell® both for the 
destroyers of the tribe, and for the tribe itself. For their 
fathers are deprived of the rites of funeral-cakes and libations 
of water, and thus fall (from heaven). By the crimes of 
the destroyers of a tribe, and by those who cause confusion of 
caste,” the eternal institutions of caste and tribe® are sub- 


4 Tho women, for instance, whose husbands, friends, or relations, havo been all 
slain ia battle, no longer restrained by law, seek husbands emong other and lower 
cnates or tribes, causing a mixture of blood, which many nations at all ages havo 
regardod as most serious ovil ; but particularly those who—tike the Aryans, the 
Jews and tho Scotch—were et first eurrounded by foreigners very ditferont to 
themselves, and thus preserved the distinction and genealogies of their races more 
effectively than any other. 


3% 4 distinction is to be made between Naraka and Patila, at least according 








to the Puripas. In thom Naraka only is the place of punishment for m 
PAthla being tho region immediately below the earth, which is inhabited by ali 
ition’ of the HindG Pantheon, the Daityas, Dinavas, Yakshns, 


the woepos 

if cto, It is divided into seven regions, placed one below the other; and if 
ney erodit the account of the Muni Nfrada, who, like Orpheus, went down to 
the regions below, the evil genit take great care to provide most comfortably for 
their bodily and sensual enjoyments, and make their hubitation far more attractive 
than the cold virtue of Swarga, Thus the daughters of the demons wander about 
lavish of their fascinations ; the sun shines for light, and not for heat; the demons 
themselves revel on excellent dinners and the best cellars, attended by ban: 
of music and the songs of the Kil (Cucuius Fdiews), the nightingale of India 
(seo Wilson's ‘ Vighnu Purine,’ p. 204). Naraka is a very different place. It is 
said to consist of twonty-cight, and somotimes of many more divisions, each more 
terrible thnn tho Inst, and allotted to the punishment of different crimes. For a 
description, see “Vighnu Purina," p. 207. 

44 In bringing forward these and other melancholy euperstitions of Brahmanism 
ia the mouth af Arjuna, wo aro not to suppose that our poet-—though as much 
Brhbmap as philosopher in many unimportant points of belief— hicaself received 
and approved of them. ‘The prewnt is one of those deplorable perversions of 
common sense which make the bappiness, and even salvation of the dead, depend 
on the practice of the living, and which are found in many churches where the 
hierarchy have had recourse even to menaces, to enforce their injunctions on an 
ignorant and superstitious populace. For a full account of the ceremonies here 
alluded to we must rcler te reader to Colebrooke's «Easays,’ vol. i. p. 187, ete, 
and vol. ii, p. 363; and to the ‘ Asiatic Rescarches,’ vol. vai. p. 245. It is only 
necessary here to state that the Shriddbe vas a funeral ceremony performed at 
different periods by the nearest relutives of the deceased, and for fathers, grand- 
fathers, one gree( rani fethern. ‘It consisted in offering libations of pure water, 
and of Pindss (1 of meat or rice mixed with curds). The latter were offered 
for dead relatives genetall 7, ohee & month at the new moon ; or for one who had 
jast died, during the ten days of mourning, ons on the first, two on the second, 
‘three on thg third dey, and soon. ‘The former were included in the daily daties 
of tho householder. “The neglect of their performance would cause the dead 
to quit their residence in heaven, and be jitated into Narake. See Manu, i 
120—280; and Yajnavalkya, i. 217 249257. 


37 ‘The women who marry men of other castes. 
ch The sohoiatexplane jaté by ware, ‘cst due being rather ‘family’ or 
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versed. We have learnt (from sacred writ) that a sojourn’? 
in hell necessarily awaits the men who subvert the institutions 
of their tribe, O Krishna! Alas! we have determined to 
commit a great crime, since, from the desire of sovereignty 
and pleasures, we are prepared to slay our own kin. Better 
were it for me, if the Dhértardéshtras, being armed, would 
slay me, harmless and unresisting, in the fight.’ 


SANJAYA SPOKK. 

Having thus spoken in the midst of the battle, Arjuna, 
whose heart was troubled with grief, let fall his bow and 
arrow, and sat down on the bench of the chariot. 

Thus in the Upanishads, called the holy Bhagavad-Gité, 
in the science of the Supreme Spirit, in the book of devotion, 
in the colloquy between the holy Krishna and Arjuna, 
(stands) the first chapter by name 

"THE DESPONDENCY OF ARJUNA.’ *# 





3 Which, like tho residence of the good in Ieaven, laste only for # poriod 
commensurate with their crimes; after which they are born again on oarth in the 
bodies of animals, ete, 

© This title is much longer in the Berlin MS., and shorter in No. 6 of tho 
Paris MSS. There is little doubt, saye Lasecn, that the division of our poem into 
chapters or readings /adhydya) waa the work of the author himself, since a division 
of the sense almost always accompanies it; but the titles hava.beon added by 
wordy copyists, who revel in log flourishing announcoments, but do not always 
succeed in suiting the title to the contents. Each of these titles describes the 
Bhagavad-Gitt in its divers characters, Lassen euggests the translation of 
Upanishad by ‘episode,’ viz, of the MuhibhGrata, as not oven the pride of the 
copyista would have dared to rank our poom among the Upanishads of the Vedas, 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


SANJAYA SPOKE. 2 

To him thus filled with compassion, with his troubled eyes 
full of tears, and sunk in grief, the slayer of Madhu spoke 
these words : 

THE HOLY ONE! SPOKE. 

‘Wherefore, Arjuna, has this dejection in matters of 
difficulty come upon thee, ao unworthy of the honourable, 
and leading neither to heaven* nor to glory? Do not give 
way to weakness, O King! That does not become thee! But 
cast off this mean effeminacy of heart, and arise, O tormentor 
of thy foes!’ 

ARJUNA SPOKE. 

‘How should I, slayer of Madhu! contend in battle with 
my shafts against Bhishma and Drone, both worthy to be 
honoured, O slayer of thy foes? For it were better to eat 
even the bread of beggary in this world, and not to slay 
these venerable? men of great esteem, But were I to slay 
these venerable men here, though they long for plunder, I 


} Krishun. 

2 Since if deprived bim of tho chance of being slain in battle, which would 
havo expedited his journey to the regions of bliss, 

2 Lik, ‘Preceptors’; but since Drona is the only one, at least of whom we 
know, andgho rather an dehdrya than ® guru, wo prefer to tuke this word in 
a more general sense. The guru, or spiritual teacher, was always a Brohman; 
and, to teach others, must himself be learned, old in years, and of high authority. 
‘The Brihmans were the most honoured caste, and the gur® the moat honoured 
Br&hman ; thus the name becomes one of great distinction, and would be applied 
generally to auch men as Bhighma and Dhritarashtra, the grand-uncle and uncle 
of Arjuna. 
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should eat of banquets ameared with blood. Nor can we tell 
which of these two things may be better for us—that we 
ehould conquer them or they conquer us. Those very men, 
the Dhértardshtras, whom if we slay we shall not wish to live 
ourselves, are drawn up opposite to us. As I am of a dis- 
position which is affected by compassion and the fear of 
doing wrong, and my mind being bewildered by my duty,‘ 
I ask thee which it is better todo? Tell me that distinctly! 
Iam thy disciple.» Teach me, who now implore theo! For 
I do not sce what can dispel this grief, which scorches my 
senses,® even were I to obtain the complete unrivalled 
sovereignty of the earth, and the command even of the 
deities.’ 
SANJAYA SPOKE. 

Arjuna, the harasser of his foes, having thus addressed 
Krishna, having said to Govinda, ‘I will not fight,’ was 
silent. Then, between the two armies, Krishna, smiling, 
addressed theae words to him thus downcast ; 


THE HOLY ONE SPOKE. 

‘Thou hast grieved for those who need not be grieved for, 
but thou utterest words of wisdom!? The wise grieve not for 
dead or living. But never at any period did I,-or thou, or 


4 Bewildered as to what it is my duty to doin this ease. 

5 ‘Thia must not be taken literally. Arjuna, os the bosom friend of Krishna, 
cannot be considered a8 his disciple, but places himself in thut relationship to hima 
from & consciousness of kis own ignorance how to nct, and Kyishya’s ability 
to instruct him. Through the poetics] portraying of his struggle between duty 
and feeling, we mark the Brahman in our author, who, ever mindful of the 
Gidaotic nature of his pocm, describes his hero as a devoted folluwer of the 
institutions of his law and religion. 

* Lit, ‘Dries up my senses’ Tt must be understood as ‘paralyses, obscures my 
faculties’ of pereoption,’ the faculty being used for tho perception iteclf, The 
uensea findripdni) are here, in the strict meaning of the English word, the 
facies of ercoptin, nt those of judgment and reason; but as tho latier aro 
influenced 1¢ 8] tion of ‘former to external objects, the concrete ma} 
tehere rendered pan abstract. Bs 7. 

7 Namely, In what he has said ing the destruction of a tribe and the 
onfusion of caste, He has spoken with ji but is nevertheless mistaken, 


APPLICATION TO THE SANKBYA DOCTRINE. li 


these kings of men, not exist, nor shall any of us at any time 
henceforward cease to exist® Aa the soul in this body 
undergoes the changes of childhood, prime, and age,® so it 
obtains a new body (hereafter); a sensible man is not 
troubled about that. But the contact of the elements, O son 
of Kunti! which bring cold and heat, pleasure and pain,” 
which come and go, and are temporary, these do thou 
endure,!? O Bhérata! For that man whom, being the same in 
pain and pleasure, and ever constant,’ these elements do not 
afflict, O best of men! is fitted for immortality. “There is no 
existence for what does not exist, nor is there any non- 
existence for what exists.'5 But even of both of these, those 
who discern the truth perceive the true end.'® Know this, 
that that by which all this universe is created! is inde- 


©The frst philosophical tenet of our porm, the Eternity and Immortalit 
of the Souk th ich bas had no beginning and will have no ead, z 

* Childbood comprehends boyhood also, prime is youth and manhood, age 
period after the turn of life. Compare  Hitopadesha,’ i, 113, where childhood ia 
imited to the age when o girl is marriageable, 

2 The second phitusophical tenet, the Mortality and Mutability of the Body; 
and the third, the Transmigration of the Soul, are here established. The body is 
virtually changod in tho different ages of man, though the change is gradual, 
Transmigration affucts the soul no more than these changes; it is merely a more 
marked and sudden change. : 

11 It is well ¢o observe the order of these four words, which, when they are 
used together, is generally presctved. Pleasure corresponds to cold, pain to 
beat—a curious contrast of Hindd ideas to those of our northern chilly climes, 

% In such a manner that both shall be alike and the differonce imperceptible. 
‘He here and in the next shloka introduces at once the chief doctrine of practioal 
Yoga, the impasaibility to be eequirod towards all external influence. 

18 And of equanimity in regard to the internal influences of passion. 

14 Union with the Supreme Spirit at the final emancipation, which in the only 
rea) immortality, since even heaven and the gods must have an end. 

16 The only real existence is cternal existence, that of spirit. Matter does not 
really cist, but is merely the production of Méy4, the mystic power by which the 
Supreme Béing has created an illusive and temporary matter, which seems to 
exist, but does not really do so. ‘There is then no real existence for matter, nor 
non-existence for spirit, which alone really exists. 5 

16 Schlegel renders the word antas by ‘discrimen, Wilkins by ‘destination.’ 
‘The meaning of the passage is obscure, but I confess I see no way of tracelating 
it correctly but that which is here adopted. The end and object ofthe connection 
of epirit with matter, the philosopher knows to be the emaitcipation of the soul, 
which in effected thereby. "Bee Tntreduction, A» Parts I. and Til. 

1 Lit, ‘expanded.’ Tt is a purely philosophical use of the word, and alludes 
to the doctrine that the Supreme is at the same time the efficient and 
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structible.® No one can cause the destruction of this 
inexhaustible thing. These finite bodies have been said to 
belong to an eternal, indestructible and infinite spirit. 
Therefore fight, O Bharata! He who believes that this spirit 
ean kill, and he who thinks that it can be killed, both of 
these are wrong in judgment. It neither kills, nor is killed. 
It is not born, nor dies at any time. It has had no origin, 
nor will it ever have an origin. Unborn, changeless, eternal 
both as to future and past time,! it is not slain when the 
body is killed. How can that man, O son of Prith&é! who 
knows that it is indestructible, constant, unborn, and 
inexhaustible (really) cause the death of anybody, or kill 
anybody himself! As a man abandons worn-out clothes, and 
takes other new ones, so does the soul quit worn-out bodies, 
and enter other new ones. Weapons cannot cleave it, Fire 
cannot burn it, nor can water wet it, nor can wind dry it.” 
It is impenetrable, incombustible, incapable of moisture, and 
also of drying. It is constant, capable of going everywhere, 
firm, immoveable, and eternal. It is said! to be invisible, 
incomprehensible, immutable. Therefore, knowing it to be 
such, thou art not right to grieve for it. And even if thou 
deem* it born with the body and dying with the body,* still, 


material cause of the universe. The essence of malter (prakyiti or mdyd) in an 
inherent portion of the Supreme Being himaelf. | This he eausey to emanate from 
himself in the form of matter, and hence the use of the word fafan (root tan) 
‘atretched out, developed.’ ‘The more usual word for the idea of creation is erij, 
which in like manuer signifies ‘to send forth, to cause to come forth, emanate,’ 
Dat this root hns received the force of mere cficient creation, aud tatam is 
therefure proferable in the striet philosophical sense of ‘cause to emanate,’ 

1 ‘The fourth philosophical tenet is hore exhibited, the Existence of a Supreme 
Spirit, to whom to refer the existonce of the universe (tat sarvam/. es 

1 Pardue means, literally, ‘anciont,’ but, in opposition to skdalwata, ‘eternal 
as to the fature,’ it undoubtedly moans ‘eternal as to the past, without beginning’ 

® A pootical mode of oxpressing that mattor haa no diroct influence on spirit. 

2 In former philosophical treatises, as thoso of Kepila and Iehwara Krishna, 

% He now adopts 2 new line of argument. Waiving the immortality of the 
soul for the sake of aigomont, he exhorts him not to pity his enemies beoause they 
are ahout to die, since that is the fate of all alike. 

* Lit., ‘Constantly born and constantly dying ;’ that is, born end dying with 
grery new body which it enters. 
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O great-armed one! thou art not right to grieve for it. For 
to everything born death is certain, to everything dead 
regeneration is certain. Therefore thou art not right to 
grieve for a thing which is inevitable. All things which 
exist are invisible in their primeval state, visible in their 
intermediate state, and agein invisible in their final state.™ 
‘What cause it there for bewailing in this? ‘One looks on the 
soul as a miracle, another speaks of it as a miracle, another 
hears of it as a miracle, but even when he has heard of 
it, not one comprehends it. The soul in every creature’s 
body is always invulnerable. Therefore thou art not right 
to grieve for any creatures.% And considering thine own 
duty (as a Kshatriya), thou art not right to waver. For there 
is nothing better for a Kshatriya than lawful war.” Happy 
are the warriors who undertake such a war as is spontane- 
ously offered them—an open door to heaven.* But if thou 
wilt not join in this lawful fight, thou abandonest thine own 
duty and glory, and contractest a crime. And mankind will 
moreover relate of thee imperishable infamy. And to a noble 


% Tho,intermodiato state is thie lifo, in which the soul is invested with a body 
visiblo to'man, and before and after whieh it 1s invisible to man. Bhi¢dné might 
equally refer to material objects, and tho sentence to the doctrine of the 
emanation of pa®pable matter from tho material essence (avyakta, prakriti), and 
its re-cntranvo into it at the dissolution, It would then be translated ‘all 
material objects have the undeveloped principle /eyakto/ as their origin, de- 
veloped matter /eyakta) os their middle state, and again the undeveloped 
principle as their final condition.’ 

% Thin is mercly a dectarntion of the diffeulty of comprehending the soul. 
Throe grades of students are distinguished, first, he who has arrived by the 

ractice of Yoge at what may be compared to the actual power of mentally 
holding the soul; secondly, the philosopher who teaches concerning it; 
thirdly, bis studious disciple, 

3% «Not fay all,’ is often equivalent in Sanskrit to ‘not for any.” 

3 Again he adopts a now line of argument, and reminds that the duty of the 
caste to which he Delonge should out-balance all other considerations, "The dnty 
of the Brahman was study, and the teaching of rcligion; that of the Kshatriys, 
governmentyand the rabjectioa of one's enemics, in short the proteetioa, interaal 
and external, of one’s country; that of the Vaishye, commerce and agriculture; 
and thet of the Shddra, faithful service of his master. Arjuna was a Kehatriy 
by birth, and it was therefore a crime in him to neglect those Guties on which the 
safety of his party dopended, particularly at such a crisis, 

38 It was belioved that the warrior who died in battle was carried at once to 
Indra's heaven. 
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man infamy is worse than death. The great warriors will 
think that thou hast retired from the battle out of fear, and 
thou wilt undergo the contempt of those by whom thou wast 
greatly esteemed. And many abusive words will thine 
enemies utter, sneering at thy prowess. What can be more 
wretched than that? If slain thou wilt go to Heaven, or if 
victorious thou wilt enjoy the earth. Therefore arise, O son 
of Kunti! Make up thy mind for the fight. Looking on 
pleasure or pain, gain or loss, victory or defeat, as the same, 
gird thyself for the battle, And thus thou wilt not incur 
sin. This opinion has been set before thee in accordance with 
Sénkhya (rational) doctrine. Now hear it in accordance 
with Yoga (devotional) doctrine.*! Imbued with that opinion 
thou wilt discard these bonds of action,®? O son of Prithé. In 


® Wilkins, followed by Eetleeal in his first edition, translates atirichyate ax if 
it aignitied ‘lasts long after.’ Chézy discovered the fallacy, and in his second 
edition, Schiogel has profited oy remarke. We refer those who wish to pursue 
the question in its details to Chézy’s critique ou Schlegct’s edition in the ‘Journal 
des Savans,’ Paris, 1825, and Scblegel’s reply (‘Journal Asiatique,’ vol. ix. 1826), 
und to the latter's note on this word. 


® Lit. ‘And whose contempt thou wilt inenr, from having been greatly 
esteemed—" leaving the sentence unfinished, without any independent sentence 
to correspond to the relative oue, ‘This difficulty might be removed by expplyi 
another word for cha and referring yerhdn to mahdrati while Sclilegel an 
Lassen suggest exhdn for yeshdn, or abhiir dydayant for blitwd yseyaat, None of 
these conjectures, however, are supported by the MSS. 


a Undoubtelly the names by which the two schuols of philosophy were known 
are here intended in the words Sankbya and Yoga; but at the sume time it must 
be remembered what idea those words conveyed, even when used aa names of 
these systems, to the Hindd mind. Thus the Saukbya was so called from its 
purely speculative and theoretical nature; th » While more pructical, if not 
‘wholly ethical in its tendency, was mainly distinguished by its inculeating yoga, 
or @ spiritual union with the Supreme Being effected by meditation and mortif- 
cation, which we may at once term ‘devotion.’ Krishna alludes, in mentioning 
Sinkhya, to the broad philosophical principles which he hus been hitherto 
explaining, the immortality of the soul, its transmigrations and so.forth, which 
the Yoga system held in common with the Sankhya; but the peculiar toneta of 
the Yoga are henceforth to be explained and used as a consolation and encourege- 
ment fur Arjuna, 


3 The ‘bonds of action’ /Zarmabandha/ recur so often throughout our poem, 
that we cannot refrain from reiterating in brief form the explanation which bas 
already been given in the Introduction. In Indian philosophy all actions thet 
‘wore Undertaken wh, en interested motive, whether to ebtain somo enrtbh 

advantage and gratify some selfish desire, or with the hope that they woul 
be rewarded by admittance to Heaven, were believed to implicate the actor in 


certain necessary consequences. The principal of these was earthly regeneration, 
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this (aystem of Yoga) there is no destruction of nor detriment 
to one’s efforts;5* even a little of this religious practice 
delivers one from great risk. In this (system) there is only 
ono single object of a steady constant nature, O son of Kuru! 
‘Those who do not persevere have objects with many ramifi- 
cations and without end.® Not® disposed to meditation and 
perseverance is the intention of those who are devoted to 
enjoyments and dominion, and whose minds are seduced 
(from the right path) by that flowery *’ sentence which is 
proclaimed by the unwise, who delight in texts from the 
Vedas, O eon of Prithé, and say, “There is nothing else than 
that,” being covetous-minded, and considering heaven as 
the very highest good ;* and which offers regeneration as the 





the very exil which philosophy was intended to assit in avoiding, nd tho punish- 
ment in subsequent lives on earth of many of our actions in this life. This idea 
took suck firm root in the Hindé mind, always tending towards fatalism, that we 
find in works where philosophy has not the slightest part, that the speaker 
consolos himself for ai bering events by the comfortable reflection that they are 
merely the punishment of actions performed in a previous existence. : 

33 Efforts made for the accomplishment of some worldly and selfish plan are 
always more or Icas liable to destruction and detriment, Even if the object 
‘bo aituined, tho enjoyment can never last. This constitutes destruction, and the 
attompt to attain our object always mects with more or loss of impediment, But 
tho effurta made in the practice of Yoga all tend to one object,—the emancipation 
of the ofl from material life. This, when gained, is eternal, and our offorta 
towards its attainment can meet with no obstruction, since the actions we perform 
will not affect if whether they arc successfal or not, being performed without 
regard to their snecess or failuro. 

44 The risk of failuro which mast always attend carthly efforte, 

% In the practice of devotion the one single object is the emancipation of the 
soul. In worldly actions the objects are as many as our desires, and subdivided by 
intrigue. ‘Tho Word duddhi, which we here render * object,’ is literally ‘ intelli~ 
gence, mental activity.’ It ia often used for some particular ‘ mode of thought, 
“piniony and again fur that which constantly engages the thonghts, ¢ plan, inten- 
tion, object." 

% This is an instance of the puzzling complication of the relative constraction 
in Sanskrit, which always begins with the dependent phrase. We are forced to 
begin with SIR. 44, in order to render the meaning intelligible. 

5 Pushpita, ‘flowery,’ and is explained the scholiast to mean ‘pleasant, 
until it Salle: in coma to fruit, wl aaa ville aro substantial tnd arable 
leeure. ‘The whole is directed against the Parva Mim&gat 
Toho, wai pats seek, fits 'm obedience to the practical injunctions of 

the Vedas. 

% The Judaists of India, who believe that the lettey of Holy Writ will 
save them. 

%® Toaven feoarga) being really nothing but a temporary residence, and, like 
tho rest of mutter, subject fo destruction, the only highest good being emanci- 
pation. : 
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reward of actions,” and enjoins many different ceremonies for 
the eake of obtaining pleasures and dominion. The subject 
of the Vedas is the three qualities.’ O Arjuna! be thou free 
from these three qualities, free from the ordinary influence of 
naturel opposites,* reposing on eternal truth, free from 
worldly anxieties, self-possessed.“? As many uses 2s there are 
in a tonk filled with waters which flow together from every 
quarter, so many are there in all the Vedas to a sensible 
Bréhman.4 Let then the motive for action be in the action 
itself, never in its reward. Do not be incited to actions by 
(the hope of their) reward only, nor yet indulge a propensity 
to inertness.‘> Persisting in devotion, and laying aside 


40 Tt incites us to good actions, with the promise of being born in a future life 
in a superior condition to our present one, 

Si The three qualities (gwai) are trated of at full Iength in Ch. XVIL They 
‘wore irresistible influences, which were eupposed to accompany all matter, to com- 
pote the dispositions of meu, according to the proportions in which thoy wore 
united, and to be the causes of the mupcriority and inferiority of all thin 
In short, the inherent. principles of good aud evi Trey were,—fit, et 
‘reality, truth, goodness ;" second, rede, apulse,odvity ndinoss ;? third, famaa, 
“obscurity, ignorance, sloth, indifference.’ In warning Arjuna to avoid them, he 
means that he should detect and repulse their influence in all his actions and 
passions, and act from reason, not from impulse, 

« Dwandwa iia ht. ‘a pair, thence a pair composed of any ono thing and ite 

mtg, such ax cold and Beaty plearure and pain, love and lite che. Tis 
emotion amounts to a command to acquire perfect equanimity “The word. 
sattwa in the following compound bas been referred by come to the first of the 
three qualities, and sirdwandica translated in consequonce, ‘free from tho other 
two qualitics, viz, raja aud tamas (ce Langlots’ critique in the ‘Journal 
Asiatique,’ vol. iv. 1824, p. 240, etc.}. Dicandwe, however, will not bear thia 
meaning, and Krishna bas warned Arjune to avoid alt three qualities. Nor can 
they be separated, as will be seen in Ch. XVII, Their action is always mingled and 
‘united, though one of the three always predominates. 

“2 Yoga-kalema is a law term, meaping a contract made betweon two partics, 
by which ono undertekes to guard or insure any property, ér even the life of the 
other, for a certain consideration. Hence it acquires the force of anxiety for one’s 
property, for one’s worldly intorcsts generally, See Manu, vii. 127, and viii. 230, 

“4 Aga full tank of fresh wator may be used for drinking, bathing, washing 
one’s clothes, and numerous other so the text of the Vedas may be 
tarned to any object of self-interest by a Brahman who is well acquainted with 
Shem, and kiows how to wield chem. We may excmpliy this general fact by the 
wes made of texts from our own Scriptures in the mouths of the Pyritans on the 
ong baud, and of the Cavaliers om the other. Our author mast not, however, be 
understood to reject the uso of the Vedas by what he hore says, He merely 
advises a careful ase of them. Kapila bimeelf admits thom as a last sourvo of 
proof of the trath when others fail. 

* He urges throughout the poem the nocesity and excellence of action, and 
Wishes it to be understood that aetion is injerious only when undertaken with 
selfish motives. 
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covetousness, perform thy actions, O despiser of wealth! 
being the same in success or failure. Equanimity is called 
devotion‘ (Yoga). For by far inferior is the performance 
of works 4? to mental devotion, O despiser of wealth! Seek 
a refuge in thy mind. Wretched are they whose impulse 
to action is ita reward. He who is mentally devoted 
dismisses (by means of Yoga“) alike successful and unsuc- 
cessful results, Therefore give thyself up to devotion. 
Devotion is success in actions. For those who are mentally 
devoted and wise, renouncing the reward which is the result 
of their actions, and liberated from the necessity of regenera- 
tion, attain to that place which is free from all disease. 
‘When thy mind shall have worked through the snares of 
delusion, then wilt thou attain to indifference to the doctrines, 
which are either (already) received or have yet to be re- 
ceived.© When thy mind, once liberated from the Vedas," 


+6 The spiritual state, rather than the doctrine iteclf, is here alluded to. Yo 
derived from the root yw/, ‘to join,’ it should he remembered, originally 
siunetion,’ that is, union of the soul with the Supreme Being by m 

votion. 

41 Rvon of religious duties, sacrifice,” mortification, etc., but only when under- 
takon from some selfish motive, whether personal aggrandisement, or future 
happiness. 

By these words I have renderod ide (lit. ‘here,’) which alludes to the 
doctrines of which he is speaking. 

«© He hero nsserts for his system.what is generally asserted in the outest in 
most collections of Sitras cr philosophn maxims—the power of releasing its 
follower from the necessity of transmigratia and cnsuring his final eraancipation. 
The word andmaya is well chosen to ex] the state of union of the soul with 
the Supreme Spirit. While, in a philosopic point of view, it contrasts real 
immortality with the apparofat immortalityof tho gods, who, however, were not 
only destined to perish in thfe final dissolsion, but could even (aa in the caso of 
{ndra) pine away and lose thYeie porer 1h consequence of the enrse of some sancti. 
fied mortal, if oxpresses petfeust batitude in a physical point of view to the mind 
of the Hinds, whose climate seldom left him long frec from sickness, 

2% Those which have bocn received or heard are the Vedes; the others, the 
philosophic systems. The root shrw means to ‘hear traditionally, and acecpt;" 
shruto is cofstantly used for the doctrines of the Vedas, as smyité iv for their 
ritual. SArotavya is then that which, as they say, should be accepted ; or the 
construction put on the Vedas by the schools whi undertake to elucidate them, 
as the Mim&nsé and Vedinta. a 

1 Ho will intruduce the doctrines and rales for practice of his system till he has 
thoroughly destroyed all reliance on those of the established religion and its 
fart hank 
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chall remain unwavering, and constant in contemplation, then 
shalt thou attain to devotion.’ 


ARJUNA SPOKE. 

‘What is the description * of one confirmed in spiritual 

Imowledge, and constant in contemplation, O Krishna? How 

does a man of steady meditation converse? How does he act 
when at rest, how when in action P’ 


THE HOLY ONE SPOKE. 

“When he has put away all desires which enter the heart, 
and is satisfied by himeelf in himself, he is then said to be 
confirmed in spiritual knowledge. When his heart is not 
troubled in adversities, and all enjoyment in pleasures is fled ; 
when he is free from passion, fear and anger, and constant in 
meditation, he is called a “Muni.” That man possesses 
spiritual knowledge who is free from desire towards any 
object, and neither delights in nor is averse from whatever he 
meets with, be it good or bad. And when he draws in his 
senses from the objects of sense, even as a tortoise draws 
together its limbs on each side,"! he is possessed of spiritual 
knowledge. The objects of sense turn away from a man who 
refrains from food, Even appetite turns away when it 
perceives his extreme freedom from appetite.» For often the 


AVIL. Then 

Having established Yoga as the predominates.ue only, means of obtaini 
final ernancipation, he proceeds 10 fring a contrac! te Ban who practises 1 
Bhapha is lit. ‘opeech,’ but ita exprinstre any nro: Schvliast a3 lakehapa, “dis- 
tinguishing mark,’ avoids all redu Ft acguives Mediately follows. 

® This name in not confined to the sir See Hf this scot. It is generally 
applied to all religious devotees, and more cy ,.ally to those who, by some 

eacribed course of abstraction and m tion, generally performed in the 
Jangle, have acquired © state of semi-spiritualism. ere, where perfect oqua- 
Bimity and impiety are the necesry conditions, it chould be taken in is 
‘widest sense, that of a saintly personage. 

© As a tortoise draws in ite hend and feet under its shell, and thas preserves 
them from external influences of all kinds, the devotee should keep his senses 
within himeelf, unafected by the objects which surround bie. ‘That is, by com- 
plete dominio over tue nese, he ‘clot allow exeraal objects to affect bis 

art through them. 

5 This would seem to be nothing more than a personification of the objects 

«of sense and of appetite, meant to show that after a complete subjugetion of his 
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agitated senses of a prudent man, even though he strive (to 
subdue them), carry off his heart by violence. Let a man, 
restraining all these, remain in devotion when at rest, and 
intent on me alone. - For he, whose senses are under his 
control, possesses spiritual knowledge, Attachment to objects 
of sense arises in a man who meditates upon them; from 
attachment arises desire; from desire passion springs up; 
from passion comes bewilderment; from bewilderment, con- 
fusion of the memory; from confusion of the memory, 
destruction of the intellect ; from destruction of the intellect, 
he perishes, But he who approaches the objects of sense 
with senees free from love and hate, and beneath his own 
control, having his soul well-disposed, attains to tranquillity 
of thought. In this tranquillity there springs up in hima 
separation from all troubles. For the mind of him whose 
thoughts are tranquil soon becomes fixed (on one object). 
He who does not practise devotion has neither intelligence 
nor reflection. And he who does not practise reflection has 
no calm. How can a man without calm obtain happiness? 
‘When a man’s heart is disposed in accordance with his 
roaming senses, it snatches away his spiritual knowlodge as 
the wind does a ship on the waves.” Therefore, O great- 


sorses and desires, the restraint itself becomes so much the easier, since those very 
jena and that very sped aeom to have lot ther inuenee and fect upon the 
votes. 

% Lit, ‘Sit in devotion,” ete, in answor to Arjana’s question, ‘How does 
he act when at rest P’ 

*7 Confusion of momory implies forgetfulness of his duty ; and destruction of the 
intellect entails loss of his senses, folly, under the influence of which he acts 
wrongly and qbrurdiy, and hence commits sins, which are recomponsed with hell 
ted destruction. 

54 When the thoughts quit worldly objecte, the mind is secured from fear and 
anziety, and fixed on the one object of pious meditation, the Supreme Being, 

% A fine fostic simile. ‘The ship is tossed about by tho waves, and the wares 
are raised by the wind. ‘The ship is man's knowlodge, which should be directed 
towarda ita haven, the Supreme Being. ‘The senses which wander here and there 
after every pleasant object are the waves, and the heart whith directs them to 
those objects by ita desires is the wind. ‘The senses tome the mind about, and the 
heart with its passions at length wrecks and destroys it, as the wind does the 
‘veel, The simile i interesting es one of the proofs of the state of civilization 
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armed one! he is possessed of spiritual knowledge whose 
genses are entirely withheld from objects of sense, The self- 
governed man is awake in that which is night to all (other) 
beings; that in which other beings are awake is night to the 
self-governed.® Hoe into whom all desires enter in the same 
manner as rivers enter the ocean, which is (always) full, yet 
doea not move its bed, can obtain tranquillity," but not he 
who loves desires. That man who, casting off all desires, acts 
without interest, free from egotism and selfishness, attains to 
tranquillity. This is the condition of the Supreme Being, 
O son of Prith4! Having obtained this, one is not troubled ; 
and remaining in if, even at the time of death, he passes on 
to extinction ® in the Supreme Spirit.’ 

Thus in the Upanishads, ctc.,* (stands) the Second Chapter, 


by name 
‘ APPLICATION TO THE SANKHYA DOCTRINE.” 


Prevailing at the period when our poem was composed. Cur anthor belonged 
undoubtedly to an inland district, perhaps many hundred lengues from the rea, yet 
such was the communication over the vast continent that he had at least heurd 
described, if ho bad not himself scen, the wreck of a vessel on the sea, 

© Spiritual knowledge is as dark and mysterious as night to the world, though 
the devotee is there at home and sees clearly, whilst worldty interests’ in which 
mankind see their way distinctly as in the day-time, are dark and unknown to the 
devotee, practising abstraction in the jungle, ‘ 

He whom all desires enter without exciting or affectiog any more than rivers 
flow into the occan, which, though it is already full, docs not make it extend its 
limits, ete, 

@ Namely tranquillity /sidnti), by which wo must bero understand what 
Kapila calls jivanmukti, a state of mukti, or separation of the suul from the body, 
which tukes place even dunng life, The soul is not really and actunlly 60 
separated, but is virtually so since the influence of the body upon it ia entirely 
destroyed, In describing it ae the state of the Supreme Spirit (Brahma), ho 
Means that tho soul is equally free from the influcnco of matter as that Spirit, and, 
in short, in the same state as if actually united to it. 

 Lit., ‘blowing out,” ie the complete union of the soul with*the Supreme 
Spirit the loss of its individuality, and its amalyamation with the one Being. 

is, a8 being the only state of real happincss, the only one of immortality, is the 
aim and object of Hinds philosophy. 

% It is useless to repeat the formula at the end of each chapter, and we content 
ourselves with the title. This, like most of the athors, is rendered diffienlt by the 
introduction of the word Yoga, without any apparent uso, merely to recall that 
that achool is here treated of. As it is one of those words whose moanings are 
numberless, it is introduced without diffeulty, and must here bear the translation 
we give it, 





CHAPTER THE THIRD. 


ARJUNA SPOKE. 

‘If thought be deemed by thee, O thou who art invoked 

by mortals! superior to action,' why then dost thou direct 

me to this dreadful deed? Thou bewilderest my mind by 

thy ambiguous words? Tell me therefore one only thing 
for certain, by which I may obtain happiness.” 


THE HOLY ONE SPOKE. 

‘T have already declared to thee,’ sinless one! that there 
were two modes of life‘ in this world—that of the followers 
of the Sankhya (rational) school in devotion through spiritual 
Imowledge, and that of the followers of the Yoga (devotional) 
school in devotion through works.» Without undertaking 


1 Seo Chepter IT. 49. 

® Krishna bag always been exhorting him to perform deeds worthy of a warrior, 
‘but has also told bim that mental devotion is superior to action. Arjuna is 
naturally bewildered as to which to prefer, in order to ensure his salvation and yet 
do his duty. *. 

4 Chopter II. 39. 

4 Of philosophic and therefore salutary life. 

¢ In drawing the distinction botween the two schools, and attributing know- 
ledge us the watchword of salvation to the one,—‘ action,’ properly undertaken, 
as that of tho other, Krishna mast not be understood to'separate the sthools 
themselves, but merely their ion of the means of salvation, All tho 
metaphysical and physiological, and even a part of the theological, doctrines of tho 
two schools arere quite similer, and were received by the Yoga from the Sinkhya; 
but while the former offers, as the means of salvation, action performed without 
‘worldly interest, and devotion consisting in moditation, contemplation, and self- 
dominion, the latter bids us ronounce action as useless, and have recourse to 

iritusl kwowledge. This knowledge is the clear comprehension of the nature of 
the universe and of the object of mau, by the soul, recetved through the body, and 
as this is uot merely obtained by the study of Kepile's Sica, on, I arn 
Krishna's shlokus, devotion, contemplation, and effort must de employed for that 
object We have, thorefore,shough fit fo translate the #ord Yoga ia both com- 
pounds by ‘devotion,’ though the first compound might have equally well beea 
rendeted ‘ application to knowledge.” 
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actions a man cannot enjoy freedom from action,* nor does he 
arrive at perfection from renunciation (of actions) only.” For 
one can never for a single moment even exist without doing 
some action. For every one is forced, even against his will, 
to perform an action by the qualities which spring from 
nature.2 He who remains inert, restraining the organs of 
ection,’ and pondering with his heart on objects of sense, is 
called a false pietist of bewildered soul.2 But he who, re- 
straining his senses by his heart,!° and being free from 
interest (in acting), undertakes active devotion through the 
organs of action, is praiseworthy. Do thou perform the 
actions which are necessary, Action is better than inactivity. 
And if inactive, thou wilt not even acquire the necessary 
sustenance for the body. This world entails the bonds of 
action on any action but that which has worship for its 
object." Do thou, O son of Kunti! being free from selfish 


* This is explained by the following shicka: One should not imagine that by 
merely sitting still and refusing to do anything, we nre exetopt from sotion and do 
really ot do anything, for the action of life still continues, 

7 Thet is, by mere abstaining from action. True renunciation, as explained in 
Chapter V., consists in renouncing all interest and selfish motives in what we do. 

4 The three qualities (see note 41 in Ch. II.) are the causes of action, dithough 
sattwa and tance are said to be inactive, since they are invariably mingled with a 
greater or less proportion of rajas. From this passage we gather that even the 
commonest actions of life, the circulation of the blood and respiration, are 
attributed to the influence of the three qualities. For it must Je remembered that 
they have not merely 2 moral influence on the heart of man, but a physical one on 
all matter, being sprung from praériti, or nature, the universal principle of matter, 

® The distinction must be remarked between the senses and the organs of action, 
‘both called ‘senses’ /indriydni) in HindG philosophy, and the lutter mercly 
distinguished here, by the profixing of tho word karma. |The sonsea are five, 
hearing, sight, smell, etc. ; the organs of action /karmendriydni) also five, viz. the 
hands, the feet, the mouth, the anus and the penis. The action of those latter in 
necessary to existence, and it is thereforo ridiculous to imagine that one renounces 
action merely by staying the action of these organs. ‘The man who pondore with 
big heart on sensual enjoyments, though he refrains from the actual physical 
enjoyment of them, is a false pietist, as * He that looketh ona woman to lust after 
her, hath committed adultery with her already in his heart. (St. Matthew, v. 26.) 

2 Tt must be remembered thet manaz, ‘the heart,’ is considered aa da cleventh 
or internal sense, to which the ten external ones convey their impremions, and 
which in ture directs and roles them. 

11 Aa has been alfeady remarked (Ch. IT. note 32), actions performed. from 
interested motives were considered as bad, however good in ives, and 
entailed the necessity of being the good actions by » temporary 
sojourn in Heaven, the bad by the same thing in Hell, both to be followed by 
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interest, practise action which has that as its object. The 
creator,'* when of old he had created mortals, together with 
the rite of sacrifice, said to them, “ By means of this (sacrifice) 
ye shall be propagated. It shall be to you a cow of plenty.!# 
By means of it do ye support the gods, and let these gods 
support you. Supporting one another mutually, ye will ob- 
tain the highest felicity. For being nourished by sacrifices, 
the gods will give you the desired food. He who eats the 
food given by them, without first offering some to them, is a 
thief indeed.”'5 Good men, who eat what remains after the 
sacrifice, are liberated from all their sins; but those bad men, 
who cook for their own sakes only, eat sin.6 Beings are 
nourished by food. Food has its origin from rain. Rain is 
the fruit of sacrifice. Sacrifice is performed by action.!” 
Know that action proceeds from the Supreme Spirit. The 
Supreme Being is co-existent with the indivisible. Therefore 
this spirit, which is omnipresent, is always present in the 
sacrifice.'® He who in this life does not cause this cycle, thus 


regeneration on carth. These then arc the bonds of action, entailed on all action 
which isnot perfectly frec from any interested or other motives, and merely 
performed os a means of worship to the Supreme Being. 

# The Supreme Spirit, in his character of the creative power personified ax 
Bralim&, instituted the sucrifice with fire as a treaty of mutual aid between the 
gods and man, and gave the Vedus as the text-book for the use of this rite, Man 
‘was to be propagated by sacrifice, since, when appeased and nourishod by it, the 
deities sent the boons of suu, wind, and rain, by which his sustenance was 
procured. 

18 Thia, the Indian cornu-copirr, is the cow of Indra, from which could be 
milked whatever was desired. 

14 The offering was believed to be actually brought awey to the gods by their 
messenger, tho fire, and by them cuten. 

18 Sineo bis food is originally the gift of the gods, to which he, however, has 
no right if hy does not sacrifice for it. 

28 Compare Manu, iii. 118. 

1 Compare Manu, iii. 76. 

18 The Brahmanical scholiast has attempted to explain drwhmna to mean the 
‘Vedas, whidh it often dove in Inter Sanskyit, but never in our poem. Schlegel 
remarks that the distinction to be here made between the two words brehme and 
skahara, both referring to the Supreme Being, is that the former alludés to him 





in bis universal, omnipresent, character, throughout ‘matter, the latter to 
hia own individuality and, #0 to speak, ity. is would be quite correct 
if for latter we substituted former, for, , latter, This will be clearl 


understood by # careful atidy of Chapter XV., and particularly the chlokas 1 
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already revolved, to continue revolving,’* lives to no purpose, 
a life of sin, O son of Prith&! indulging his senses. But the 
man who only takes delight in himself, and is satisfied with 
himself, and is content in himeelf alone, has no selfish interest 
in action.” He has no interest in what is done or what is not 
done in this world. Nor is there among all things which 
exist any object of use to him, Therefore do thou perform 
the work which should be done,*! without interest. For a 
man who performs his duty without interest obtains the 
highest (region).* For by actions Janaka and others® 
arrived at perfection. Even if thou only considerest the good 
of mankind, thou shouldst perform actions. Whatever the 
most excellent practise, other men practise likewise. The 
world follows whatever cxample they set, I (for instance), 
© son of Pritha! have nothing which I am obliged to do 
throughout the“ three worlds, nor does there remain uu- 
obtained by me anything which I might obtain, and yet I 


and 17, Threo categories of spirit are there marked out. The lowest is the sout 
of man called Ashara, divisible; the uext is aksiara, indivisible, explained by the 
word Aifartha, ‘pervading al things;’ the third is the Supreme Being in bie own 
individual persovulity, thure called parand?md, and corresponding to brakma here. 
‘These sh: of meaning are the more difficult to trace, as they arc found in no 
other work than that before us. ; 
¥ The revolving cycle in which this life moves has been just explained. Action 
rms sacrifice ; sacrifice brings rain, ete. ; rain, food ; anf food supports man, 
fo therefore who does not act at all stops the whole order of life, and though he 
lives, lives sensually only, not religiously. 

% Ife who does not seek for any enjoyment from without, but is all in all to 
himeelf, performs actions as a duty, and not with any solfish or interested motive. 

2 Generally epenking all duties of rel but here more particularly the 
peculiar offices of caste which Krishna is exhorting Arjuna not to neglect. 

32 ‘The being of the Supreme 

® Janko and other royal Rishis, or saints, not being Munis or devoteca 
by profession, could yet attain to perfection by the upright and wise porformanco 
of their duty. : . 

% He now commences a new line of argument, sppealing to Arjuna’s philen- 
thropical feelings, and attompting to show that Kling Ine foes is a toon to 

ind generaily, if not to them in particular, ‘The force af example is great, 
and one who, like Arjuna, filled a lofty and responsible position, shoufd carry out 
the duties of bia caste, that others may profit by his example. 

2 Krishna, as idegtifled with the Supreme Spirit, had of course no emancipation 
to work out, as he hdd adopted » material Beals which, by his own power, 
he cuuld at any moment shake off, nor could he who poseessod all things have any 
interest in a patty earth. Still, as he was born in the Kehatriya caste, fe was noe 
Bbout fo fulfil its duties by fighting, ax an example to others. 
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am constantly in action. For if I were not always to con- 
tinue indefatigable in activity—(mankind follow in my steps 
in everything, son of Prithé)—these people would perich * if 
I were not to do actions. And I should be the author of con- 
fusion of the castes, and should destroy these mortals, As 
the unwise act, being self-interested in acting, so should 
the wise act, not being interested, from the wish to do good 
to mankind. And they should not allow a difference of 
opinions to spring up in the ignorant, who act with motives 
of self-interest, The wise man, acting with devotion, should 
fulfil all actions (which are prescribed to him). Actions are 
always® effected solely and entirely by the qualities of 
nature.” The man whose mind is befooled by ignorance 
thinks, “Iam the doer of them.” But he, O strong-armed 
one! who knows the truth of the difference between the 
qualities and actions, belicving thet they revolve in the 
qualities, has no selfish interest (in acting)."! Those who are 


% Would, by committing sin in the neglect of their duty, go to Naraka, cto. 

77 Since the purity of the caste was one of its highest qualities. We are struck 
in many passages of our pocm by the ingenuity which our author displays in 
introdaging, in both Arjuna’s and Krishna's arguments, the strong necessity for 
keeping the distinction of caste ever unbroken. It is, as we have said elsewhere, 
‘a proof that atghe period of the composition of our poem, some attempt had been 
made by the Kehatriyes to break through theso will-drawn bounds, and on the 
one band to assumo the privileges of tho Brahmags, on the other to raise the 
wealthy Vaishyas to their own level. 

38 Should not provoke acctarianism in the lower classes by public schisms in the 
higher ones. We here again wee tho true spirit of Brahmanism peering through 
the othics of the philosopher. The learned and the powerful, the Brahman and 
the Kshatriya, wore allowed the liberty of thought, as long as the Vaishya and the 
Bhidra, the bulk of the populace, were kept in etrict subservience to the 
established religion by tho force of exzinple. Once liberty of thought—once 
discord, or even discussion allowed to the lower castes—and the power of the 
priesthood yould have tottered, as it did in the days of Buddha, 

2 "The pres, part. pass, has here the force of continuance. 

The three qualities /gupe) which belong to and affect all matter. See 
Chapter II, notes 41, 42. 

4 The Sbecurity of this passage bas not been disporsed by cither echoliasts or 
tranelators. It must be horno in mind thet the three qualities which influence 
matter are the good and inactive, the bad aud active, and the bad and inactive. 
‘Theso qualities never act alone, but always in unison, though*often ia such unequal 
proportions that one or other seems to stand alono without the other two. This 
‘united action is treated of in Ch. XIV. All action is caused by the influence of 
these qualities on mattcr, and the spiritually-wise, knowing that they thus revolve 
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bewildered by the natural qualities are interested in the 
actions of the qualities. He who understands the whole 
universe, should not cause these people, slow and ignorant 
of the universe, to relax from their duty. Do thou fight, 
reposing all thy actions on me, by means of meditation on the 
Adhyétmé,* free from hopes and from selfishness, and having 
put away this morbidness. Those men who ever follow this 
my doctrine, full of faith, and not reviling it,™ are finally 
emancipated, even by actions. But those who, reviling this 
(doctrine), do not observe my decrees, are bewildered by all 
their knowledge, and perish, being without reason. Even the 
wise man inclines towards that which agrees with his own 
nature, All follow their own nuture. What can coercion 
effect P Love or hate exist towards the object of each sense. 
One should not fall into the power of these two passions, for 
they are one’s adversaries. It is better to do one’s own duty, 
even though it be devoid of excellence, than to perform 
another's duty well. Death is better in the performance of 
one’s own duty, Another's duty is productive of danger.’ 





within one another in constant unison, ascribe each action to them. Thus they 
know that whon desire springs up in the heart, the second quality prodominates ; 
when aversion to religious duties, the third; and when inclinatiop to those same 
duties, the first, etc. But the ignorant man, not perceiving this section of the 
qualities, believes himself vo be the agent and motive of every action, good or bad, 

jeing thus deluded by the influence of the qualities, he attaches himedlf to each 
action of life, and looks forward to its result. The law is then bis ouly check 
against crime, and the Brébmap, and those learned in the truth, should therefore 
be careful not to break through it by setting ¢ bad example, 

3 See Chapter VILL. note 1. 

38 Namely, Yoga, which Krishna calls his own, Partly Yocaue he is expounding 
it to Arjuna, and partly because ho is considered the lord of devotion /yogeshwars), 
and identified by this school with the Supreme Spirit, 

4 Those who reviled his doctrine were chiefly the Shaivyas, wha identified 
Shiva—not Vrigbpi or Krishna—with the Supreme Being, and were always st war 
with the followers of the latter, and also the followers of the Mimfgsh end 
Vedinta systems, who attacked all schools which did not employ the Vedas a 
their authority. ” 

35 In opposition to Kapila and his disciples, who maintained that spiritual 
knowledge alone was the means of salvation.” nee 

3% This arddha-shloke {half-couplet) recurs in Ch. XVIIL. 47, where the disputed 
meaning of viguaa is explained by the context. For in shi. 48 of that Chapter, 
he adds: ‘Ona should not reject the duty to which ons is born, even if it be 
Aesociated with error ; for ail Human undertakings are savolved in error, as fire ix 
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ARJUNA SPOKE. 

« Inetigated, then, by what, does this man incur sin even 
against hie will, O descendant of Vrishni, impelled, as it were, 
by force P? 

THE HOLY ONE SPOKE. 

‘It is desire (which instigates him). It is passion, sprung 
from the quality of badness,” voracious, all sinful. Know 
that it is hostile (to man) in this world. Ae fire is sur- 
rounded by smoke, and » mirror by rust, as the footus is 
involved in the womb, 80 is this universe surrounded by this 
(passion). Knowledge is surrounded by this, the constant 
enemy of the wise man,—a fire, which assumes any form it 
will, O son of Kunti! and is insatiable. Its empire is snid to 
be the senses, the heart, and the intellect. By means of 
theae, it surrounds knowledge, and bewilders the soul. 
Therefore do thou, O best of Bharatas! in the first place, 
restraining thy senses, cast off this sinful impetus, which 
devours spiritual knowledge and spiritual discernment.” 


in smoke.’ Arjuna complains that his duty as a Kshatriya is bad and obnoxious, 
rinco it requires him to slay his own relations, and he would prefer the duty of a 
Brabwut, not to fight, even though attacked (Chupter I. 35). Krishna now 
Teplice that the duty of one’s own caste, however bad, is botter than that of 
another custo, @o insists on the performance by each caste of its own special 
calling, and not of another's. It is another epparont proof of the efforts which 
wore being made at this period by tho Kehatriyus to usurp the office, if not 
the power of the Brahmans. See note 27. 

7 Rajas, the second of the three gupaz. 

%® Yathddarsha must be resolved into yathd + ddarsha. Langlois (Journat 
Asiatique, yol. iv. 1824, p. 236) did not discover this cresis, and would have 
translated daraka by ‘face,’ and wala the ‘dirt’ that covers it. ' Schlegel’s iden is 
certainly preferable—adarsha is a mirror of some burnished motal, and mala the 
rust that Terns it egel’s Sil-tempered reply to Langlois’ eritioiam 
in the Journad ue, vol. ix. 1826, p. 3, ete. 

It must be remombered that the three qualities cannot influence spirit 
directly, their dominion being limited to matter, whether in its developed /eyakta) 
or its undeveloped form favyakts, prakriti, etc.). The heart /manas) and tho 
mind (budda) are considered parts of matter, just as tuch as the 
senses ; an@ through them is matter counected with spirit, the body with the soul, 
‘Thus all impressions from without aro received by the acnses, and immediately 
tranamitted to the heart. The heart transmita them to the intellect, and this 
again to the soul itself. If then the heart be not under the Mtrict keeping of the 
soul, it is bewildered by passions, and transmits a fevered and wrong impression of 
external objects to the soul itself, which is then also bewildered. 

* For explanations of these torms see Ch. VII. note 2. 
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They say that the senses are great, The heart is greater 
then the senses. But intellect is greater than the heart, and 
that which is greater than intellect is thia passion. Knowing 
that it is thus greater than the mind, strongthening thyself 
by thyself, do thou, O great-armed one! slay this foe,!! which 
assumes any form it will, and is intractable.’ 
Thus in the Upanishads, etc., (stands) the Third Chapter, 
by name 
‘ DEVOTION THROUGH ACTION.’ 


{ That this alludes to the passion /kdma/, and not to the human enemy before 
fen, i oma by the repetition of the epithet Adma-riga, used above, in 
shloka 39, 


CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 


THE HOLY ONE SPOKE. 

‘I delivered this imporishable doctrine of Yoga to Vivaswat. 
Vivaswat declared it to Manu, Manu told it to Ikshwdku. 
Thus the Réjarshis learnt it, handed down from one to 
another.! During a considerable period of time, this doctrine 
has been lost in the world, O harasser of thy foes. I have 
now explained to thee this same ancient doctrine, (as I con- 
sidered) that thou wert both my worshipper and my friend. 
For this mystery is very important.’ 


ARJUNA SPOKE. 


‘Thy birth was posterior, that of Vivaswat anterior? How 
shall I comprehend this (that thou sayest), “I was the first 
to declare it””P” 


1 This is a slight historical notice, destined to introduce the detailed description 
of the Yoga-system, and arrogating far it tho highest possible ongin, by attribut- 
ing it to Vishnu, beforo his inearnution aa Krishna. Vivoswat is the sun. Manu, 
his con, commonly called Vaivaswata Manu, is the last of the seven Manus, who 
have as ye existed, prosdes over tho proweat Manwantara (sce Zndes), and ia the 
resumed author of the code of religious law which bears bis name, Tkshwaku, 
is non, was the first king of the so-calied solar dynasty, a mixture of enint and 
monareh, like David, and therofore called Réjarshi, ot Royal Saint. Through 
bin, snye Krishna, the rest of the solar dyzatiy, tho Réjorshin, reosived and 
practised this doctrine. It was then lost for some time to the world, untit ravived 
in the mouth of Krishna, A liko assumption of divine authority is made by most 
authors for their doctrines; but the pretent is curious not only as refering the 
origin of the system to Vishnu, than to Brahms, but as giving to tho 
y giving to the 
Kehetriya caste, the Rajarshis, the honour of its transmission, a sop offored to the 
tilendod lien by the wary Brébman. How much more simple and honest is the 
xecount in the Sinkbya-kériké (ehl. 69, 70, 71}, which secks a no more mystic 
origin for the Sénkhys system than the mind of its great discoverer, Kapila] 

# Avjuna, ignorant thet in using the pronoun of the first person, Krighya 
refers to his identity with Vighgu, not to his incarnation as Krighna, does not 
understand how Krishna could exist before Vivaswat. He replios by explaining 
‘the transmigrations of the soul. 
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THE HOLY ONE SPOKE. 

‘I and thou, O Arjuna! have passed through many trans- 
migrations. I know all these. Thou dost not know them, 
O harasser of thy foes! Even though I am unborn, of 
changeless essence, and the lord also of all which exist, yet, 
in presiding over nature (prakriti), which is mine, I am born 
by my own mystio power (mdyd).3 For whenever‘ there is 
a relaxation of duty, O son of Bharata! and an increase of 
impiety, I then reproduce myself for the protection of the 
good, and the destruction of evil-doers. I am produced in 
every age® for the purpose of establishing duty. He who 
thus truly comprehends my divine birth and action, does not 
undergo regeneration when he quits the body, but comes to 
me,’ Arjunz! Many, being free from Jove, fear and anger, 
devoted to me, and taking refuge in me, purified by the 
ascetic fire® of knowledge, enter my being. In whatever 





1 Speaking of himself ns the Supreme Being, he calls nature fprekritiy hit 
own. Myf is the mystic power of the Suprete Being, by which he cre 
matter, which hes no real existence, since real existenco is eternal; and only spirit 
is eternal, and really exists. To man, Lowovor, matter appears to have a real 
existence, and hence the use of Miy4, Zit. magic,’ to express the ereative power, 

+ The repetition of yadd expresses the repetition of its meaning, 

5 For an account of Vishnu's avatdras, wee Index, under the name Vighna. 

© Not once merely in every age. The avatdree or incarnations of Vishntt are 
tou in number, yuges or ages in which they occur only four. Thy are the Satya, 
Treté, Dwhpera, and Kali, Yugas, of different lengths in daration, and making 
with the Sandhyas and Sandhyéatas, the periods at the beginning and end of 
each, altogother 6,440,000 years. (See Chapter VIII. note 19.) The first four 
avathras took place in the Satya-yuga, the next three in the Trutt, the eighth in 
the Dwapars. the Inst two in the present or Kali-yuga, 

1 Knowledge of the Supreme Being is then a menns of emancipation, But 
works are equally eo, when properly undertaken. (Chupter III. 19, 20.) ‘There 
fore according to the Yoga school, the paths towards final emancipation are two, 
Kapila arrogates the samo power for knowledge of his own system, but Patanjali, 
and our poet, being Theists, make knowledge of the Suproms Spirit the first 
condition of spiritual knowledge. 

3 Tapae is the name ren to ascetic exercises generally ; they consist chiefly in 
setfedenisl, fasting, scli-castigation, restraint of the senses, and contemplation, 
‘Tap, the root from which it is derived, originally signifies, ‘to heat, burn,’ eto., 
and since, to Hindd ideas, nothing better represents pain than heat, it has 
regeived the moaning of ‘torture.’ ‘This was appliod to the practice of axceticiem, 
and the word is aptly used in thin place, ax i at once conveys the meaning 
of acetic exercise, and' of heat which purifies, The scholiest and Galanos have 
wrongly taken the compound jndna-tepaa for a diandwa, or apgropative but at 
Lamen’ remarks, it would then requiro the sign of the dual number (seo Wilson's 
_Sanekpit Grammur, p. 355). It is, however, a Tafpurwpha compound, or one in 
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manner these men approach me, just in the same manner do 
I recompense them. Mankind turn towards my path in 
every manner, O son of Prith&!® Those who desire success 
for their actions sacrifice in this world to the deities; and, 
forsooth, in this human world success soon arises, produced by 
their actions.!° The institution of the four castes was created 
by me, according to the distribution of the natural qualities 
and actions." Know that I even am the creator of (this 
institution), although in reality not its creator,* and in- 
corruptible. My actions do not follow me, nor have I any 
interest in the fruits of my actions. He who comprehends me 
to be thus is not bound by the bonds of actions. Those of 


which tho former Log is governed by the latter, though in what caso it 
should staud, is dependent on the senso, ‘e should remember that he is now 
treating of judna-yoga, or devotion by raenns of spiritual knowledge, as contrasted 
with karwa-yoga, or devotion by means of works, of which he treated im the last 
Cha ter and this passage may be compared with what is said farther on in 
shJoka 19, 3 

° Mankind worship divers gods with divers objects, but though they know it 
nob it is really the Supreme Being that they worship under these different aspects, 
Dut ao it dopends on a man’s hoart which god he worelups, 1, the Supreme Spirit, 
rewurd them according to their worship. If the object of their wishes be the 
enjoyment of heaven, they sacrifice to Indra and his eubject deities, and I recoms 
penso them by a sojourn in Iudra-loka, bis heayen, proportionate ‘iu duration to 
tho fervoncy of their devotion. If, on the other hand, their religion be tho result 
of base foar, they gaorifice to the Rikshasas, ete,, and to them | send them after 
death. But if, ‘rocognizing my kind nature, they worship me in my supremo 
spiritual character, with true devotion, they aro then finally omancipat 
enter my being. 

This is an exemplification of the proceding shloka. Each of the deities 
of mythology is patron of some ono craft, or donor of some peculiar blessing, and 
thie T grant, if their worship be sincere and devout, Tho particle Ai i here 
simply conjunctive. Wilkins hus rendered the second arddha-shloka as if kehipra 
‘were an adjective, 

11 ‘Tho qualitios were supposed to be distributed in difforent proportions among 
the four castes. The Bralimaps had a preponderance of earfion. ‘I'he Kshatriyas 
of sattwa and gajae, The Vaishyas of rajas and tama, aud the Shiidres of tamae 
alone, The action or office of the first caste was knowledgo, prayer, instruction 
and self-restraint ; of the second, sovereignty and protection of the people, by 
petoo and warfare; of the Vaibyas, commerce and agriclinre; of the ‘Shadran, 
forvitude. 

1 Referring to the belief that tho Brehm was tho institutor of caste, But 
since Brahm was only the Supreme Spirit in his personified character of creator 
of all things, he is right in calling himeclf its institutor. Walktns and St. Hilsire 
give to the word akartdram (on what authority I know not) a peasive signification. 

4 Anothor assertion thet jndne-yoga, a right comprehension of Divine truth, is 
a means of final emancipation. . 
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old time,! knowing it to be thus,5 performed actions in the 
hope of final emancipation. Do thou therefore do an action 
which was formerly done by the ancients. Even sages" have 
‘been troubled as to “ what is action and what inaction.” Such 
action I will explain to thee, by the knowledge of which thou 
wilt be liberated from evil. The (natures)! of action, 
forbidden action, end inaction, must be well learnt. The path 
of action is obscure. He who discovers inaction in action, 
and action in inaction, is wise among mortals.” He is 
devoted, and performs all his duty. The wise say that the 
man whose undertakings are all free from plans of ambition, 
performs actions which are consumed in the fire of know- 
ledge," and call him learned. He who abandons all interest 
in the fruit of his actions, is always contented and indepen- 
dent.* Even though occupied in action, he does not really 


¥ Viz, Jonaka and the Rajarshis, of whom he has already spoken. 

1 Zyam always refers to what has procedod, but as, if it referred to shloka 141 
it would be no reason for their thus acting, I am inelined to think it must be 
referred to tho naturo of caste, mentioned in shloka 13, and that sbloka 14 must 
be taken parenthotically, as explanatory of tho words akaridram and avyayain, if 
indeed it be not an interpolation of Inter date. It was the knowledge that 
the castes were divided according to their offices and duties (karmay, and that 
thene were instituted by the Supreme Being, that induced the devotees of old time 
to cling closely to the limite assigned to their caste, . 

4 War, the duty of the Kshatriyas. 

1 Lit., ‘ poets, songeters,’ and generally “Jearned men.’ Not that the poets of 
India, unlike those of any other nation, Were neceséurily wise and learned ; but 
rather that, in the early rustic ages of the Aryan race, when the voico of man waa 
the only organ of literature, the wise and learned breathed their knowledge 
in song. 

% The knowledge of action then is a part of that spiritual knowledge which 
aids tho escape from the ovil of regeneration, by final emancipation, 

19 We follow Schlegel in his suggestion of Zaétioa, us the word on which these 
three gonitives must be understood to depend. 

% He who comprebends the real nature of action knows that it is not himself 
who acts, but the natural qualities which accomplish their office; and again, when 
he is apparently inactive, the vital action still proceeds, 

% His actions, whatever they may be, are, in effect, no actions, sinco his know- 
ledge teaches him their real causes, and thus destroys his responsibility for them. 

% Lit,, ‘requires no refugo, no shelter.’ He who acts from interested motives, 
seeks, whenever be commits it, a refuge from the consequences of his eritae; but 
the man who acts with devotion may even commi dood without foar of its 
Tesultz, since he does so without any intention, simply by necoeaity, or a a duty. 
A soldier wha fires at the command of bis superior officer cannot be said to commit 
murder. This is explained in the nextshloka. _ 
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do anything. He who, without hopes (of reward), restraine 
his own thoughts, abandons all that he possesses, and rendere 
his actions merely corporeal, does not incur sin. Contented 
with what he receives fortuitously, superior to the influence 
of opposites,* without envy, the same in success and failure, 
even though he acts, he is not bound by the bonds of action. 
The entire action of a man who is free from self-interest and 
devoted, whose thoughts are directed by spiritual know- 
ledge, and who acts for the seke of sacrifice,® is (asit were) 
dissolved away. The Supreme Spirit is the offering, The 
Supreme Spirit is the sacrificial butter.% The Supreme Spirit 
is in the (sacrificial) fire, By the Supreme Spirit is the 
offering (really) made. Therefore only the Supreme Spirit 
is attained by one who meditates on the Supreme Spirit in 
(performing) his actions.** Some devotece attend to the 
eacrifice of the deities only; others offer sacrifice by the 
action of worship only in the fire of the Supreme Being. 
Some sacrifice the sense of hearing, and the other (senses), in 


43 Such as heat and cold, pain and pleasure, ete. 

4 Tshave hore ventured to make a conjecture, which will be defended at longth 
in my edition of the text, viz. yuktasja for muktasya, which is found in the two 
editions, nud believe in most, if not all, of the MSS. When the sense is 
40 materially improved by so slight a change as that of y for m, I do not hesitate 
to adopt it. 

% That. is, ‘instigated only by the spirit of devotion” The shlokas 25-29 
explain this species of sacrifice. 

5¢ Ghee, or clarified buttor, is butter which has been boiled gontly and allowed 
tocool. It is poured upon the sacrificial flre, 

% Since the Supreme Spirit exists in every action and every thing, the man 
who recognizes him in every thing, and has him as his solo object in his 
every action, attains to him. 

= Schlegel has well cxplainod the meaning of these shlokas 25-29, and bids us 
compare Manu iv. 22-24. They appear to be explanatory of what is said in 
phloka 23, of acting for the sake of sucrifice; and the different means are shown 
by which merifice may be offured to the Supreme Being by a real devotoe /yogin. 

‘e have firat the common mode ordained by tho established religion—saorifices to 
the deiti&, such as Indra, Varuge, Agni, ete.; not, however, undertaken from 
motives of interest, as explained in shloka 12, but from the beliof that tha 
Suprome Being exists in those deities, us iu everything else. In the next arddha- 
shloka, on the contrary, are mentiuned those who, abandenihg the established rite, 
perform a mental sactifice, ss it were, in which those rites ere thomselres the 
Offering which is consumed in the devotion to the Supreme Spirit, who thus 

16a the sacrificial Gre. : 
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the fires of restraint ;2° some offer objects of sense, such as 
sound, in the fires of the senses ;* and others sacrifice all 
actions of the senses and of vitality in the fire of devotion 
through self-restraint, which is kindled by spiritual know- 
ledge#! Others also sacrifice by their wealth, or by morti- 
fication, by devotion, by silent study, and spiritual know- 
ledge, being subdued in their passions, and faithful to their 
vows. Some also sacrifice inspiration of breath in expiration, 
and expiration in inspiration, by blocking up the channela 
of inspiration and expiration, desirous of retaining their 
breath. Othera, by abstaining from food, ‘sacrifice life in 
their life. All of these indeed, being versed in sacrifice, 
have their sins destroyed by these sacrifices. Those who eat 


2 ‘Those who retire from the world into the jungle, where their senses, such a8 
hearing, sight, etc., will not be allured by the external objeeta of thie world, T! 
restraint /sanyama)—this practice of ascetic monachism—this retirement from th 
world—is, as it were, the sucrificiul fire which destroys those scnses, of the 
enjoyment of which they deprive themselves, as the ordinary sacrificer docs of the 
enlorment of the shcep or the ox which be offers. £ 


%® Those, on the other hand, who, remaining in the world, allow the objocts of 
sense, such as pleasant sound (¢.g. music), pleasunt sights (c.g. female beauty, ete.), 
to surround and attack them, but by a complete mastery over their senses, which 
they asaail, destroy their influence over their hourts. "Here the objects, of the 
enjoyment of which they deprive themselves, are in the ame position os the 
vietita ; and the sonses, in which they are absorbed, as the eacriticfil fire, 

3 ‘Those who, following the principles of jndua-yoga, and devoted to the 
research of the Divine truth, pass their lives in the soverost austoritios of saceticism 
in order to obtain it. They sit in contomplatis immovenble as possible, 
refraining from food during certain grudually ing intervals, and even 
holding their breath for long periods. ‘Their scuses aud breath, from tho ection 
of which they refrain, aro thus likened to the vietim, their devotion and self- 
restraint to the sacrificial fire, 

3 By giving away all that they possess, and imposing poverty on themselves, 

4 Aa we are told in Chapter IV, 27, this inspiration and expiration are those 
which pass through the nostrils. ‘This eactifice is usually called prineydma, and 
is accomplished in the following manner :—The followers of the Vedas close the 
right nostril with the thumb and inhale their breath through the left, ‘They then 
close both nostrils, and finally open the right for exhalation. The followers of the 
Tantras clove the loft nostril and also exhale through it. Dering this 
exercise, however performed, the should recite mentally tho names and 
attributes of the Supreme Being. 

4 When prdna ie employed in the plnrel, it has always the more goneral 
signification of ‘life.’ ‘This shloka therefore simply mooie, that by esvessive 
abstinence, the devatee—while yot alive—becomes almost as lifeless as if dead, and 
thus, even during life, offers his life es a sacrifice. 
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of the ambrosia ® left from a sacrifice pass into the eternal 
Supreme Spirit, This world is not for the negleoter of 
sacrifice. How should the other be s0,°* O best of Kurus? 
Sacrifices of so many kinds (as the above) are performed in 
the presence of the Supramo Spirit.* Know that all these 
spring from action. Knowing this, thou wilt be (finally) 
emancipated. The sacrifice of spiritual knowledge is better 
than a material sacrifice, O harasser of thy foes! Every action, 
without exception, is comprehended in spiritual knowledge, 0 
son of Prith&! Acquire this (knowledge) by doing honour, by 
inquiry, and by'service. Those gifted with this knowledge, 
who perceive the truth of things, will teach thee this know- 
ledge. Knowing which, thou wilt not, O son of Pandu! thus 
again incur an error. By this knowledge thou wilt recognize 
all things whatsoever in thyself, and then in me. If thou 
wert even the most sinful of all sinners, thou wouldest cross 
over all sin in the bark of spiritual knowledge.’ As fire, 


% As has been already eaid (Ch. IIT. 12), the man who eats without sacrificing 
—is a thief; but he who eats what remaing, after ho has sacrificed, eata am! 
that is, the bread of immortality /amrita/, since it onsures for hint eternal life. It 
doos not here, however, simply refor to the ctual food remaining after the offering, 
but to shat state of Ife, which a devotee enjoys, after the performance of the 
divers sacrifices already montionod. 

&% The man yho makes no sacrifico either to the doities or the Supreme Boing 
enjoys neither this world nor eternal life; for if not propitiated by sucrifice, the 
former wil} not grant him his desires, nor will the latter citit him foto his being. 

3 The word kurn—hore and clsewhere—when alluding to Arjuna, must be 
taken in the more general sense which embraces all tho descendants of Kuru, both 
Péndaves and DbGrtaréghtras, though more commonly confined to tho latter. 

% This is simply @ recapitalation of what has preceded, But it has been 
otherwise understood by the translators, Schiegel has ‘ propagata et numinis ore,’ 
as if the reading were must ; Wilkins, ‘ manifested in the mouth of God,’ givin, 
quite a new meaning to vitelé; Galanos, ‘ordained by the Vedas themaclver, 
eoopting, ax alsewhero, the ‘Brubmanical interpretation of the word drama. 
St. Hilaire glone has ‘répandus devent ia divinite’ In Manu iii. 28, the words 
vitate yajus are used in the eenso of performing @ sacrifics; and in Nala i. 64, this 
verb, used in the ame senec, is explained by the Scholiast by ckarot, ‘ performed,’ 
Aguin, the common use of the word mukie is that of a post-position governing the 
govitive cage, with the moaning of ‘in the presence, before,’ ete.; and tho present 
translation would thus seem to be more grammatical and simpler than any other, 

® To those philosophers who possess this knowledge. 

4© Thou wilt perceive the connection between all beings anel thyself and me, the 
‘Supretna Spirit, since all souls are emanations from me. 

4 Not implying that the devotes may sin ad ZiSitwer, but that spiritual know. 
ledge, which in shloka $8 ia called the best purifier, purges him of hia former ein, 

ywover black, 
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when kindled, reduces fuel to ashes, Arjuna, so does the fire 
of knowledge burn to ashes all actions. For there is no 
purifier in the world like knowledge. A man who is per- 
feoted in devotion finds it spontaneously in himself in the 
progress of time? He who possesses faith*® acquires spiritual 
knowledge, if intent on it, and restraining his senses, Having 
acquired spiritual knowledge, he soon attains to supreme 
tranquillity.“ He who ignores the truth, and is devoid of 
faith, and of doubtful mind, perishes. Tho man of doubtful 
mind enjoys neither this world nor the other, nor final 
beatitude." No actions bind the man who frusts his actions 
to devotion, who has dispersed doubt by knowledge, and is 
self-possessed, O despiser of wealth! Therefore sever this 
doubt which exists in thy heart, and springs from ignorance, 
with thy sword of knowledge; turn to devotion, and arise, 
son of Bharata!’ 

Thus in the Upanishads, etc., (stands) the Fourth Chapter, 
by name 

‘DEVOTION THROUGH SPIRITUAL KNOWLEDGE.’ 


© Active devotion and contemplation arc the means by which spiritual know- 
ledge is acquired, even without instruction. . 

43 Faith is the absence of all doubt and scepticism, confidence in the revelation 
of religion and unmurmurin; formance of its ordinances. Thw is another 
argument against Arjuna’s refusal to fight, eince it arose from doubts as to his duty 
asa Kehatriya, 

4 Final emancipation, freedom from the toils and pains of al) material existence. 

Viz, the heaven of Indra and the deities, ete. 

“* Since from doubt about his duty, he neglects it, and is punished in Neraka, 

© Tt will be seon that, at the end of overy Chapter, wherever it is possible, 
Krishna exhorts Arjuna to erisc and fight, whether it be agin the actual 
quony betas him, or against some evil that threatens him. Bee Chapter III, 

oka 43, ‘ 


CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 


ARJUNA SPOKE. 

‘Thou praisest, Krishna! the renunciation of works, and 
on the other hand devotion (through them).? Declare to me 
with precision that one only which is the better of these two.’ 


THE HOLY ONE SPOKE. 


‘Renunciation of and devotion through works are both 
means of final emancipation.® But of these two, devotion 
through works is more highly esteemed than renunciation of 
them. He who neither hates nor Joves is to be considered a 
constant renouncer of actions. For he who is free from the 
influence of opposites, O strong-armed one! is liberated from 
the bonds of action without any trouble. Boys, but not wise 
men, speak of the Sankhya (rational) and Yoga (devotional) 
doctrines‘ as different. For the who is devoted to one (of 
these) only, experiences at the same time the fruits of both.’ 


} Having in the last Chapter parenthetieally explained the nature of spiritual 
nowledge, and established the fact that devotion by means of such knowledge was 
8 pert of the Yoga system, he now returns to the explanation of action as a means 
of salvation. In this Chapter he will show that tho Sankbya and Yoga doctrines, 
‘au regards action, are in reality the same, although the watchword of the former is 
renunciation of ail action and reliance on knowledge only, and that of the latter 
practice of action with devotion. This ho proves by showing that tho very 
Practice held up by Yoga comprises, in fact, proper renunciation, sinee this is not 
really entire renuneiation of action itself, but of all worldly interest in acting. 

2 The genitive Aarmdndm is dependent on yogam, as well as on snydsam, and 
the two words are together equivalent to the compound Rarma-yoga. Compare, 
moreover, Chapter IV. 27, 

4 We will not trouble the reader with a repetition of the refined discussion on 
the word nihshroyas, but refer him to Chézy's critique {Journal des Savans, 
1826, p, 42), and Schleget’s note on this passage. . 

« Compare Chapter IJ. 39. 

5 Vis,, final emancipation, 
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That place* which is gained by the followers of the Sinkhya 
is also attained by those of the Yoga system. He who sees 
that the Sankhya and Yoga are one, sees indeed.” But re- 
nunciation of actions is difficult to obtain without devotion. 
The anchorite who practises devotion approaches the Supreme 
Spirit in no long time. The practiser of devotion, whose 
spirit is purified, who has subdued himself and vanquished his 
senses, whose soul participates in the souls of all creatures, is 
not polluted even by action. The devotes who knows the 
Divine truth should think, “I am doing nothing”? whenever 
he looks, hears, touches, smells, eats, walks,” eleeps,!* or 
breathes ;"5 even when he speaks,!* Jets go or takes, opens or 
shuts his eyes, believing that the senses move (by natural 
impulse)!* towards the objects of the senses. He who, in 
acting, offers his actions to the Supreme Spirit,’ and puts 
aside self-interest, is not polluted by sin, even as a lotus leaf 
is not so by water.* Devotees perform actions by their 
bodies, hearts, or intellects, merely through the medium of 
the senses, putting away self-interest, and for the sake of 
purification.” The man who is devoted, and regardless of 


© ‘Tho being of the Supreme Spirit, 

1 Pashyati is here used omphatically, eeeing with spiritual sigut, 

® Who considera all beings to be the same as himself, and feels towards thom 
accordingly. 

» But the quality of action /rajas/ working within mo, causes these aonses and 
organs to act. 

10 ‘That is, when the five sensos of perception are in action, 

11 The action of the feet considered as one of the Give organs of action. 

42 Cessation of the action of tho senses, 

33 Vital action, 

1 The action of the mouth, as another of the five organs of action. 

16 The same, of the hands. ‘ 

16 By the quality of action /rajas/. 

1" Performs overy action for the simple purpose of worship to the Supreme Being. 

18 Most textures aro damaged, or at least changod, by constantly remaining in 
‘water ; but the leaf of the lotus is by nature fortified against the external influcnce 
of the liquid. In like manner tho heart of the devotee is prepared against the 
effect of sin—which ronstantly attacks him from without—by the disinterestodness 
of bis actions. 5 

W By their bodies, for bodily purification, such as religious offices; by the heart, 
for the purification of the desires; and by the mind, for that of the thoughts, 
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the reward of his actions, obtains steady tranquillity. He 
who is not devoted, and is intent on the reward, by the 
impulse of passion, is bound (with the bonds of action). The 
self-reatrained, renouncing all actions with his heart, can, 
without difficulty, rest (tranquil) within a city with nino 
gates," neither acting himeelf nor causing (others) to act.” 
The lord of the world creates neither the faculty of acting nor 
actions, nor yet the desire for the fruits of actions. But each 
man’s own nature produces them. The Lord receives no 
one’s vice or virtue. Knowledge is surrounded by ignorance.** 
Therefore creatures err. But tho knowledge of those in 
whose souls that ignorance is destroyed by knowledge, lights 
up that supreme one, like the sun.® Those whose thoughts 
are on that spirit, whose souls are in it, who exist in it, and 
are intent on it, their sins being put away by knowledge, 
attain to that place whence there is no return.™ The wise 


2 Lit, ‘sity—but referring to the tranquillity of the soul. 

2 Which is the body, whose apertures are nine, viz. two eyes, two ears, two 
nostrils, the mouth, the anus, and the membrum genitalo. 

% Speaking, of course, of the soul, since, though the senses and organs art and 
even go through the performance of thoir duty, cto., it is the natural quality of 
impulse /rajas) which prompts the action, while the mind of tho individual, which 
as we know, is considered by Hinds philosophers as quite distinct from the soul, 
directs them, 

% Tho Sapitme Being has orcated, and will again receivo into hit 
universe and the souls which people it; but once life infused into the 
—onve nature, tho material essence, set in motion—and, as the Hin 
belioves, it continues, like a clock, to go of itself. Certain qualities have 
assignod to nature, and it is by theto that good aud evil are produced in the world, 
according to the predominance of one or other of the three qualitios in tho dispo- 
sition of mon. Hence man’s diversity of disposition and character, and the good 
or bad actions which he commits. This sizabhdve, ‘disposition, ebaracter, bent,’ 
would seem tobe the only substitat \4 philosophy for our idea of froe-will; 
‘Dut whon we remomber that real sin consisted not so much in the crimes to which 
this disposition impetlod each being, ux in that blind worldtiness which failed to 
dotect its oxjstonoa, and so subdue if accordingly, and when we compare it to tho 
spirit of evil which we believe to bo ever at work within us, we cannot accuse thig 
deoerine af depriving mankind entiroly of free-will and independence, The crime 
of the murderer is not so much in the commission of the actual deed, when he has 
ones allowed the temptation to take hold of him, as in not before deteoting and 
combating the temptation itself. 

% Ignorance of tho working of the swabidva within them. 

Pes Digcloes to them the ‘rue nature of the Supreme Spirit, os the sun discloses 

2 earth, 


% ‘Tho being of the Supreme Spirit the soul always eventually returned 
to oarth, even trom tho highest of other heavens, : 








if, the 
machine 
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regard a Brahman gifted with knowledge and modesty, a 
cow, an elephant, and even a dog” and 2 Shwapika,* as the 
game. Even in this life, those whose heart persists in equa- 
bility, surmount the tendencies of their natures. For the 
Supreme Being is free from sin and equal-minded. Therefore 
they partake of the nature of the Supreme Being. One 
should not be overjoyed when one obtains what one loses, nor, 
grieve when one meets with what one desires not, but should 
be of unwandering thoughts, not deluded (by the world), 
secking to know the Supreme Being, remaining within the 
Supreme Being. He whose soul is not attached to the contact 
of external objects, and who ® finds pleasure within himeelf, 
whose soul is united, by means of devotion, to the Supreme 
Being, enjoys imperishable happiness. For those enjoyments 
which arise from external contacts are also the wombs of 
pain, since they have a beginning and an end, O son of 
Kunti! Tho wise man does not take pleasure in them. He 
who can resist, even in this life, the impulse arising from 
desire and anger, before the liberation of the soul from the 


7 Asa good Brihman was considered tho best specimen of a mortak so the 
Shwapdka was the worst. Again, the cow wns the most venerated among animals, 
the dog the least so, and the elephant a respectable medium. « 

24 This is the name of the most abject and outcast class of Hind society. Born 
of an Ugra mother by» Kshatriya mate, he was condemned y law to live without 
‘the city-gates, to feed in broken vessels, to wear the clothos of the dead, to possess 
no property but asses and dogs, and to be excluded from all interoourse with any 
other tribe except the Chandala, with whom he is reatly on a par. His office is 
that of public exeeutioner, and to carry out the dead bodies of those who diod 
without kindred. Perhaps in no country but India could men be found to submit, 
from a mero accident of birth, to so unenviable an existence ;-but the indolent and 
contemplative Hindd is eatisfied if he only be left undisturbed to fulfil the 
wretched duties of his caste, convinced that bis birth was the punishment of crimes 
committed in a former existence. 





Re Bee Bchlage’s ole on his reading yet sukham, 1 have ventured Ate dont 
the reading yah svkham which he mentions, as yiclding a better sense, i 
Jews foroed in the construction, pea i 
% Contain within them the gorm of pain, which they afterwards prodace, as the 
‘womb contains the embryo of the Schlogel was, induced, by fhe ural 
meaning of such compounds, to translato this (of which tho second member was 
the word yont) ‘are prodpead by pain.’ Lassen upporte the present correction in a 
long note. ‘The meaning is obvious, and 3y what follows. No plecgure, 
‘which arises from the senses, can be lasting; but is, on the contrary, always ahort- 
Vived ; and its very shortness and termination is, to'a certain degree, painful, 
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body, is a devotee and a happy man. That devotee who is 
happy at heart, internally at ease, as well as internally *! 
illumined,® partaking of the nature of the Supreme Being, 
attains to extinction in the Supreme Being. Those Righis,* 
whose sina are destroyed, who have solved all doubt, who are 
self-governed, and delight in the good of all beings, obtain 
extinction in the Supreme Spirit. Extinction in the Supreme 
Spirit is near at hand for those who are free from desire and 
anger, and are temperate, of thoughta restrained, and who 
know their own soula, The anchorite™ who renders external 
contact (really) external ; confines * his gaze also to the space 
between his two brows, and equalizes the inspiration and 
expiration which passes through the nostrils ;*7 who restrains 
his senses, heart and mind intent on final emancipation; who 
is free from desire, fear and anger ; is indeed always ® emanci- 


%1 Contrasted with happiness dorived from external and worldly objects. 

% By spiritual knowledge. 

33 ‘Tho word is here uscd with the wide meaning of a holy and learned man. 

™ Contrary to custom, the sentence here extends over more than one shloka, 
and wo must look for its subject (the word muni) in shloka 28, 

3 ‘The participle Arifwd also govorns chakshus, 

%® In Chapter VE. 13, tho Muni is divested to fix his gaze on the tip of his nose. 
The object of both varieties of this inelegant exercise is the same, viz. to withdraw 
his oyes, and cosoquently his thoughts, from worldly objects. “He must not, to 
effect thia, close his eyes, since that would bring sleep and destroy contemplation, 

3 Soo Chapter LV. note 33. 

38 ‘That is, oven during life, It refers to a state of spiritual abstraction which 
is called ffranmudte, ‘The Sinkhya and Yoga systoms admit two kinds of final 
emancipation of the soul from material existence. © The former is tho truo emanoi- 
pation, which takes place at tho death of the body of a pertect devotee, when his 
soul is absorbed again into the Supreme Spint from which it originally emanated, 
naw to emanate no more. The latter, jivanmukti, is not real emancipation, since 
materia] oxistence continues, but a state of such complete abstraction of tho sout 
from the body, that it is spiritually united to and almost absorbed into the 
Suprome SpBit, According to Kapila, tho absorption is complete, and ho com- 
pares life after it to a potter’s wheel, which continuce to revolve for a short timo 
aflor the pot has boen finished. Life gocs on as if the soul wero still within the 
body, for ngture is not spent. According to Patanjali, howorer, the absorption is 
not complete, and there is always danger of a rclupec even from this exalted state 
of spiritualism ; while often the Muni is subject to the jealousy of the inferior 
deitics, who attempt to soduce him through the ministry of beantiful agmphs, 
seductions which form the topic of many a Sauskrit fale: Ward (Views of 
‘Hindostan, vol. i. p. 380, che.) gives rales, which he calis Patanjeli's, for 
against such a relapse. The Vodante system added a third kind of must, which, 
however, was not complete, but consisted in the soul’s rising to the highest 
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pated.- Knowing thet I, the great lord of all worlds,” am the 
enjoyer of his sacrifices and mortification, and am well- 
disposed to all creatures, he obtains tranquillity.’ 

Thus in the Upanishads, etc., (stands) the Fifth Ohapter, 
by name 

§ DEVOTION BY MEANS OF THE RENUNCIATION OF ACTIONS.’ 


material heaven, that of Brehm’. For a more detailed account of this curious 
doctrine, see Barthélemy St. Hilaire’s ‘ Premicr Mémoire sur le Sankbya-Karik6,’ 
Paris, 1862, pp. 248 and 370, 

%® These worlds are many. The commonest classification is of three only 
Heaven, Earth, and Hell.” But in the Sankhya and Vedanta systems, cij 
regions of material existence were distinguished in the following descending onder 
1, Brakmaloka, the world of the superior Deities; 2. Pitriloka, that of the Pitris, 
ishis, and Prajipatis; 3. Semaloka, of the moon or planets; 4, Indraloka, of the 
inferior Deities; 6. Gandharvaloka, of heavenly spirits; 6. Rdkphasaloke ; 
1. Yakghaloka ; 8. Pishdchaloke, those of giants and demons, 


4 





CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 


THE HOLY ONE SPOKE. 

‘He who, careless as to the fruit of his actions, performs 
such actions as must be done,’ is both renouncer (sannydst) 
and devotee (yogi); not he who kindles no sacrificial fire, and 
performs no ceremonies.? Know, O son of Péndu! that what 
they call renunciation is, in fact, devotion. For no one is a 
devotes who has not (previously) renounced all (earthly) plans 
of interest. The action of an anchorite, who is eager to 
ascend to devotion, is called a means; and when he has 
ascended to devotion, even his cessation of action is called a 
means. For when he is attached neither to the objects of 
the senses, nor to actions, and has renounced all (earthly) 
plans, he is then said to have ascended to devotion. Let him 
raise his soul by his own means; let him not lower his soul, 
for ho is his soul’s friend and also his soul’s enemy.’ His self 
is a friend to the soul of that man who has subdued his self 
by his soul.’ But from the enmity of what is not spiritual, 


1 ‘The duties of caste end religious offices. 

* Not be who meroly neglects them out of idlenoss, and does not supply their 
placo with devotion. 

4 Bee Ch. V. note 1. 

4 Of obtaining a state of devotion. 

5 Of attaining to final emancipation. 

* Zt must be remembered that the word dfman has the two meanings of ‘self’ 
gait ‘soul,’ which are here very philosophically distinguished. |The soul, ws wo 
know, is considered quite distinet from the body, and lodged within it on earth to 
work out its Salvation. But the individual ‘self’ in thia world consista of soul 
and body together; and though the body, influenced by the rajo-guna, or evil 
impulse, js naturally hostile to the whole person, if allowed to have the upper 
hand, it is nevertholess its friend, if subdued by the soul, as bling the meme ty 
which the soul obtains emancipation from material existence. 

1 When a mon has subdued his self (¢¢. his body oulivened by the soul, 
together with its iusts, passions and natural inclination to evil) by means of his 
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his self might be an enemy, as it were, to his own soul.® 
The soul of the self-subdued and passiopless man is intent 
on the Supreme Being® in cold and heat, pleasure and 
pain, and honour and ignominy. The devotee whose soul 
is sated with spiritual knowledge and spiritual discernment,’° 
who stands above all, whose senses are subdued; to whom 
a lump of earth, a stone, and gold are alike; is called 
“devoted.” He who is of the same mind to friends, ac- 
quaintances, and enemies, to the indifferent and the neutral, 
to aliens”! and relatives, to the good and bad, is greatly 
esteemed."? A devotee should always exercise himself, ro- 
maining in seclusion and solitude, restraining his thoughts 
and himself, without indulging hopes and without poases- 
sions, keeping a settled couch for himself in an undefiled 
spot, not too lofty nor too low," and with a sheet and skin 


soul (the soul being the superior, the reasonable, and the governing pert of the 
‘whole sclf), his self is thon the friend of his soul; since solf, or tho union of soul 
‘end body, is tho means by which emancipation may be effected. 

¥ Wilkins and Galanos have quite disregarded the meaning of the several words, 
and ran off at once to the apparent sense of the whole sentence, Scblegel, as 
sual, hos translated word for word, without giving, as far as I can see, any 
General sonse. I confess that, at best, the whole sentence sooma to bo qne of thoue 

jrahmanical quibbles, redolent of tautology and alliteration, which would appear 
to be written to mystify and awe the bumble student, and to afford employment 
and delight to the pedantic acboliast. s 

© The word paramdtmd may be taken as a.compound of parama and dimd, or 
simply resolved into param and dtmd. Galanos and Schlegel have adopted the 
former construction ; though without, as far as I ean seo, any clear result, and 
with a forced rendering of the eampound. 

+a ee an explanation of the difforence between jndna and eijndna, see Ch. VII. 
note 2. 

11 Lit., ‘Those who should be hated.’ Its opposition to Sandie, those who are 
bound by some tie or other, determines its meaning here. To the Hindd, aa 
indeed to all races who cherish the bonds of blood, all that is foreign is hateful, 

12 Another reading, equally good, is vimuchyate, ‘is liberated.’ * 

4 Comp. IV. 21. Parigraha is that which surrounds 2 man, bo it his family 
and attendants, or his possessions. The context in both cases has induced mo to 
prefer the latter meaning, i 

% That ia on Ievel ground, where there would bo no view, 28 from a hill 
to distract his attention ; and he would not, us in a valley, be hemmed in by 
worldly objects, ‘Tho place usually chosen by the Muni as his retreat was ina 
jungle, on the bank of a river of fresh ling water to drink and to bathe in, in 


* running 
where the jungle had been partially cleared, and to which the wild bonata 
Thad ceased to resort. 
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(to cover him), and kasha" grass (to lie on), Then fixing 
his heart on the ope object,!* restraining his thoughts, sensea 
and actions, seated on his couch, he should practise devotion 
for the purification of his soul. Holding his body, head and 
neck,!? all even and immoveable, firmly seated, regarding 
(only) the tip of his nose,® and not looking around in 
different directions, the devotee should remain quiet, with 
passionless soul, free from anxicty, remaining under the vow 
of a Brahmachéri,!® restraining his heart, meditating and 
intent on me. A devotee, who always exercises himself thus, 
and restrains his heart, attains to that tranquillity, the 
supreme extinction, which is conjoined with me. He who 
eats too much has no devotion, nor yet he who does not eat 
at all, nor he who is given to oversleeping, nor also to over- 
watching,” Arjuna! Devotion, which destroys pain, is pro- 
duced in one of moderate fecding and recreation, of moderate 
exertion in his actions, of moderate sleeping and waking. 
‘When he directs his well-governed thoughts towards himself 
only, and is free from desire as regards all wishes, he is then 
called “devoted.” “As a candle placed in shelter from the 
wind does not flicker,”—this simile is recorded of the devotes 
of restrained thoughts, who practises devotion of the eoul. 


16 This is the ‘Poa cynosuroides,’ a grass, which, for some unknown reason, 
ayn an important part in muany of tho IlindG rites und ceremonies, but particu 
Forty im the orifice’ buing Inid bencath the sacrificial fre. ‘The origin of ite use 
muy perhaps be connected with the forest and nomad lifo of the Aryan race in ite 
earliest age. In this place its uses were, therefore, manifold, forming ut once the 
tater for tho Yopve couch, and for'the rites which he ‘would daily have to 
perform. 

14 The Supreme Boing. 

" For se explanation of this compound, seo Wilson's Sanskrit Grammar, 
ect. 272, 

18 Bee Ch. Y, note 38. 

19 Brahmackdr$ (lit, ‘follower of the Vedas,’ from brahman, ‘the Vedas,’ and 
char, ‘to go’ (Wilson's Dictionary), but botter, ‘one who secks to obtain the 
Supreme Spirit, from Brakmen, ‘the Supreme Being,’ and char, ‘to follow’) is 
the name given to a young man of the three principal castes, when pursuing his 
studies. It is taken generally to dasignate a man whe peeerves the rows of 
chastity and temperance, by which the etudont is bound. ‘The continuance under 
such a vow is here marked by etAtta. 

%® Devotion consists in moderation, not in excesa or fanatical abstinence. 
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Let him kaow that the separation from the connection of 
pain, in which thought ceases,*! prevented by worship in 
devotion, and in which, beholding his own soul through his 
mind’s eye, he is content with himself; in which he ex- 
periences whatever infinite pleasure the mind can receive, 
beyond the reach of the senses; and moreover, remaining in 
which, he does not verge from the truth, and after receiving 
which he thinks no other acquisition superior to it, and 
during whicl he is not moved even by severe pain—is known 
as “devotion.” This devotion should be practised with that 
determination by which thought becomes indifferent* (to 
every worldly object). He who has abandoned all desirea 
which spring from imagination, and has, by means of his 
heart, kept back the whole collection of the senses* from 
every direction (in which they would go),?* should gradually 
become passive by his mind’s acquiring firmness, and, by 
having caused his heart to remain within himself,” should not 
place his thoughts on anything at all. And keeping it back 
from those various * objecta, to which the restless, unsteady 
heart wanders forth, ho should bring it beneath his own 
control. For the highest happiness” accruea to that devotee 
of tranquil heart who, having set at rest the natural quality 


2 Thoughts on worldly objects. 

Lit, ‘by himself? 

9 Tho rest of this arddha-shloka, which the English construction obliged us to 
tranafer to shioka 20, is a play on the sound of the word yoga, and might be trans- 
lated, ‘junction (with the Supreme Spirit), is disjunction from the conjunction 
with ain’ ‘We must suppose that this ringing of words prosonted something 
‘vory pleasant end poetical to the Hindd exr, for such 2 triviality would bo other- 
wise unworthy of the gravity of a philosophical poem, however admissible in the 
Cairy fairy Lilian’ of a Tennysonie® lyric. 

34 T have followed Schlegcl’s reading and translation, and beg to refer the 
reader to his note for its defence. The meuning is explained by shloka 26. 

3 A Banskpit mode of expressing ‘all tho senses,’ both of perception and action. 

2 The cenaes are supposod to bo attracted towards the objets which they com- 
prehend, eve 

# Not allowing it to wander aftor cxternal and worldly objects, 

28 Expressed by the repetition of the pronouns, 


« ® Final emencipation, 
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of badness, partakes of the nature of the Supreme Spirit, 
and is sinless. The devotee who is free from sin, and thus 
devotes himself continually, enjoys, without trouble, supreme 
felicity—the contact of the Supreme Spirit. The soul which 
is devoted to devotion, perceives the spirit existing in all 
things, and all things in the spirit, regarding everything 
alike in everything.*' I do not vanish from him who sees me 
in everything and everything in me, nor does he vanish from 
me? That devotes who worships me as existing in all 
things, if intent on unity (of object),* lives in me, in what- 
ever way he may live.*# He who, by comparison with himself, 
regards everything as the same, be it pleasure or pain, 
Arjung ! is considered a most excellent devotee.’ 


ARJUNA SPOKE. 


‘I do not see any (possible) steady continuance, O slayer of 
Madhu! in this devotion of equanimity which thou hast 
declared, on account of the variability (of the heart). For the 
heart is fickle, Krishna, full of agitation, headstrong, and 
obstinate. I believe the restraint of it to be as difficult as 
that of the wind.’ 

: THE HOLY ONE SPOKE. 

‘The heart, O strong-armed one! is doubtless fickle and 
difficult to restrain. But it may be restrained, O son of 
Kunti! by practice and temperance. It is my opinion that 


© The rajoguya. 

# ‘This in here said of the universal spirit fakyhara or kigastha), which, 28 we 
shall see, was believed to pervade and exist in, and at the same time comprebend, 
matter, Nothing requires more care throughout our poem than to determine 
when démd ito be rendered simply by ‘self,’ when by ‘soul,’ and when by ‘spirit.’ 
‘Tho senso is here determined by Yhe following shloka. 

31 T remain for ever dwelling in him and he in me, 

% On the Supreme Being, the one object. 

% ‘Whether he live in the world, following out the duties of his caste; or, 
in the solitude of the jungle, as an ascetic. 









il 
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devotion is very difficult for one, who is not self-governed, to 
obtain, But it can be obtained by the self-governed, who 
uses efforts, by (proper) means.’ 


ARJUNA SPOKE. 

*'What path® does the ungoverned take, O Krishnat 
if gifted with faith, but with a heart which wanders from 
devotion ; since he does not attain to the perfection of devo- 
tion P Does he not perish like a broken cloud, ejected from 
both (heaven and emancipation),® not remaining steady,®" 
O strong-armed one! and deluded in the path® of the 
Supreme Being? Thon shouldest completely dispel this doubt 
for me, Kyishna! for there is none other to dispel this doubt 
than thou.’ 


THE HOLY ONE SPORE. 

‘Such a man, O son of Prithé! does not perish in this 
world nor hereafter.» For no one who acts uprightly goes to 
perdition, The man who fails in devotion (only) attains to 
the regions of the righteous, and having there dwelt for 
years of infinite" number, is born again (on carth) in the 
body of the chaste #? and the fortunate ;* or again he is even 
begotten in o family of wise devotees! For régeneration in 





% After death, since devotion is the only means of obtaining final em: 

3 He abandons the law of rites and ceremonies of the established religion, to 
follow the doctrine of devotion, In this, however, he fails; aud he would, there. 
fore, nuturally lose heaven, the rewatd of the first aud final emancipation, that of 
the second. 

37 That is, Constant to the established religion. 

38 Deluded by the wavering of his heart im the pursuit of devotion. 

3 Lit,, ‘Elsewhere ;” namely, * after death.” ° 

@ See Ch. V. note 39, The regions hore alluded to are the firat Ave, the 
‘worlds of the just; and it is ncoording to his amount of righteousness, to whioh of 
these the soul is transported. 

“© This at first sight would seem to be a Sanskrit « ball,” but the word mrust be 
taken in a comparative sense. His sojourn seems infinite, compared to his mun 
dane existence; and, as tho duration of the universo ia not less than Give millions 
of years, this is exiremely natural. 

Of the Bréhman caste. 
4 Of the Kehatriys caste. 
% Thus improving his chanee of final emancipation, 
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the world, of such a kind as this, is more difficult to obtain. 
In that (body) he re-assumes the mental application of his 
former body, and from that time struggles more diligently 
towards perfection, O son of Kuru! For, even against his 
will, he is carried away by his former practice. Even if 
anxious to learn devotion, he only surmounts the verbal 
deity.* But the devotee‘? who continues striving with 
energy, purged from his sins, is perfected after several re- 
generations, and thence reaches the highest walk#® The 
devotee is deemed superior to ascetics, and even to those 
gifted with spiritual knowledge, and to those who trust to 
works (alone). But of all 5 devotces even, he who, seeking 
me by his inmost spirit, worships me, full of faith, is con- 
sidered by me the most devoted.’ 

Thus in the Upanishads, etc., (stands) the Sixth Chapter, 


by name 


‘DEVOTION BY MEANS OF SELF-RESTRAINT.’ 


© It is @ curious part of the doctrine of transmigration, as received by this 
achool, that the soul was supposed—in a future life on carth, not, as it were, ta 
begin afresh and to be born with a new character and disposi ‘but to start 
from the ‘point at which it had left off in its former body. ‘hus, the samo 
virtuous or vicious inclinations accompanied it, and uot only were its former 
wotions punished ae its present existence, but its former difficulties mill 

impeded it, 
jot really approach the Supreme Spirit spiritually. bat only acquires 
a mental knowledge of hit as declared is his tholiery andl by philosophy. = 

47 Ho has hitherto been speaking of the man who is not, though be strives to 
become, a devotee. Ho now speaks of tho real seif-governed devotee. 

48 ‘The devotee himself is liable to regeneration, because it is only perfection in 
Aevotion that brings immedinto emancipation from matter in this life. 

49 ‘The Supreme Spirit. 

© ‘The devotes unites all these characters in his own. He practises ascetic 
exercises, soquires spiritual knowledge, and performs such works as sncrifice, alma- 
giving, and mortification. Bat since he adds devotion to them all, he is superior 
to ench of those who trust in these. The fepasioin, or ascetic, who tears his fleab, 
starves himself to a skeleton, and so forth, wrongly imagines that these acts alone 
will procure him emancipation, The follower of the Sankhya doctrines, who 
relies on his knowledge of that philosophy, and neglects everything else, is equally 
mistaken ; and so is the man who rigidly fulfils the duties of caste, and the ordi- 
ances of the established religion. 

4 Eleven kinds of devotees are mentioned in Ch. IV, 2530, Here a stress is 
probably to be laid on the ‘ me,” and this kind of devotes may be any one of thoag 
aleven, who, to his devotion, adds the belief in the identification of Vishnu, and 
his incarnation Kyigbpa with the Supreme Spitit—in short, a Vaighnara or 
Bhtgavata Yogt. 














CHAPTER THE SEVENTH: 


‘THE HOLY ONE SPOKE. 


‘Hear, O son of Prithé! how, with thy heart attached 
to me, practising devotion, and seeking me as a refuge, 
thou mayest know me entirely and without uncertainty. 
I will declare to thee fully both spiritual knowledge 
and spiritual discernment,? and when that is known, 
there remains nothing moro besides to be learnt upon earth. 
Among thousands of mortals a single one, perhaps, strives 
after perfection, and even of those who do strive after 
it and attain it, a single onc, perhaps, really under- 
stands me. Earth, water, fire, wind, ether, heart and intel- 
lect also, and egotism, into these eight components is my 
nature divided.* This (naturo) ie an inferior one, but learn 





1 We now commence a new division of Krishna's doctrine, As bas been 
described in the Introduction, our poem must be divided into three principal part, 
each containing six chapters. ‘The first part treats of the Doetrines of the Yoga 

tem with reference to its practice and results. ‘The last is parely philosophical. 

eoretieal and speculative (with the exception of Ch. XVIII.); and the second 
part, to which wo now come, treats of Theology, the nature and’ attributes of the 
Supreme Spirit, and his relation to the universe and mankind. ‘The first part may 
be called Patanjali’s, the last tho Sankhya school, and the present the peculiar 
provinoe of the Bhagaynd-Giti,’ the description of the Deity as a Supreme and 
an Universal Spirit, and his idcntifieation with Vishnu and Krishna. This 
Chapter treats of that spiritual discernment /vijndna), by which the Supreme 
Spirit may be distinguistied in and from the universe; in refutation of those, on 
the one hand, who deify certain portions of ercation; and of the Sinkhya school, 
on the other, which esserts all creation to be the work of a common plastic prine 
ciple /prakyiti). i" 

3 ‘The difference between jndna, spiritual knowledge, and vijndna, spiritual dis 
cernment, ia briefty this. Jrina fe the whole plilosopbie knowledge, which 
embraces slike the Supreme Being, the universe, the soul, and every other ki 
knowledge necesssry“lor salvation. Vijndza is a more special knowledge, which 
comprehends the Supreme Spirit only, and that, too, in his relation to matter, 

* ‘To comprehend this and the following shlokes properly, a perusal of that part 
of the Introduction, which treate of tho details of the Saakbyu nyatem, is cuite 
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my superior nature other than this, of a vital kind, O hero! 
by means of which this universe is sustained. Understand 
that all things are produced from this latter nature. I am 
the cause of the production and dissolution of the whole 
universe.‘ There exists no other thing superior to me,> O de- 
apiser of wealth! On me is all the universe suspended, as num- 
bers of pearls on a string.® I am? the savour in the waters,’ 
O son of Kunt{f! and the luminous principle in the moon and 


necessary, a8 it is beyond the limits of our notes to give more than a sammary of 
what is now referred to. Nature /prakyiti) is nothing here but another name for 
rastter generally which Krishna calls ‘mine,’ because matter in its essential form 
‘was 0 part of the Supreme Spirit himself, who, as we know, was supposed to be the 
material, as well as the efficient cause of the universe. ‘This matter consists in 
two forma. First, that of material eseence, hero identified with tho principle of 
tuateral life, which is the plsti principle’of Kapiles system, and is commonly 
called nature (prakriti) ‘ par excellence ;' and also pradhdne, milapradhdna, ete., 
Dut bere simply the superior nature, the azyakte, or non-developed matter. 
Beoondly, vyak(a, or mutter in its developed form, the universe ; all things com- 
monly comprehended under the head of matter, here called the inferior nature, 
‘Tho fatter properly consists of twenty-three componcnts, but eight only are here 
‘mentioned, in which tho rest are comprehended. These cight are divisible into the 
two great hoads, which wo commonly call matter and mind: mamely, the five 
grower clements (mahdbhite), fur matter properly so called, under which must be 
comprehended the five subtile elements /¢anmatra/, and tho five organs of actions ; 
and for raind, or internal matter :—first, the internal organ of perception /manas), 
under which we must here rank the five senses, which the mancs governs 
collects; second, memory /ahankdra ), realization, or conscience ; and third, judg- 
ment, intélloct (uddaij. ‘The ordcr of all these is regularly inverted, beginning 
with tho grossest clement, earth, and ending, not with duddhi, the first product of 
nature, but irreghlarly with hankdra, the second, The reason of the inversion 
in the some a that which places the inferior /eyakta/ before the superior 
favyckia) nature, uamely, of presenting mare poetically to the less philotophia 
mind, the more tangibte before the more mysterious. 

# Like Kapila, our author gives to nature favyakta) the part of father of all 
matter (cyak¢a/, but he qualifies the statement by imamediately adding that the 
Supreme Spirit is the cause of the working of that principle. Nature is passive, 
and has no will of its own ; and it is the Deity alone that causes matter to emanate 
from it, agd again to be absorbed within it, 

5 Nature is superior to the universe, soul to nature, and God to soul ; but there 
in nothing superior to God. 

© A similegat once apt and beautiful, and the watchword of philosophers of this 
school, ‘The Kosmos is likened to a necklaco; the Supreme Spirit, on which it 
existence depends, to the string. Take away the string, and the necklace exists 
no more, ‘The beads indeed exist, but their conzection, their unity, and the actual 
necklace they formed, exists na more. Take away from the universe the Supreme 
Spirit, and there would remain » chaos of material objects, without order, life or 
reason. 

1 ‘This is now exemplified in eblokes 8—11 by a number of instances, destined 
to show that the Supreme Spirit is the essential and princfpal, if not actanlly the 
material part of everything. 

© The peculiar property of water was considered to be taste, See Introduction, 
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enn, the mystic syllable “Om!” in all the Vedas, the sound 
in the ether, the masculine essence in men, the sweet smell 
in the earth; and I em the brightness in the flame, the 
vitality in all beings, and the power of mortification in 
ascetics, Know, O son of Prithé! that I am the eternal seed 
of all things which exist; I em the intellect of those beings 
who possess intellect, the strength of the strong.* And I am 
the power of the strong in action, which is free from desire 
and passion.’ I am the lust in all beings, which is pre- 
vented by no law.# And know that all dispositions,!5 
whether good, bad, or indifferent, proceed also from me, 
I do not exist in them, but they in me. All this universe 
being deluded by these three'® kinds of dispositions, com- 
posed of the three qualities, does not recognize me, the 
imperishable, who am superior to them. For this divine 
illusion” of mine, effected by the natural qualities, is difficult 
to surmount. Those who have recourse to me only can sur- 
mount that illusion. Evil-doers, fools, and low men, deprived 


tontd® being that with which cach hymn commences, and which hallows all that 
follows, 

1 Audibleness is the peculiar property of ether /dkdsha). See Introdaction, 

4 Smell is that of earth. Sec Introduction. ‘ 

19 Reason in man and physical strength in animals, 

18 The powers feibkiti acquired by the good who act in freedom from self. 
interest or passion. 

16 ‘The desire of copulation, which nothing can prevent, though religion may 
restrain it, Be careful to separate the compound into dharma + aviruddha, by 
neglect of which Wilking, Chézy, und Langlois have fallen into egregious error. 
Bos Schlegel’s note. 

8 These are the characters of all beings, whether gods, demons, men, or 
animals, and are mixtures of the three qualities /gva/ in different proportions, 
‘When he eays that he does not exist in them, he does not detract from his 
character of aniversal and omnipresent Being. These dispositions belong to none 
of the categories of evisting things. They are neither natare, matter, soul, nor 
epivit, but abstract independent forces influencing ali matter. 

4# As the qualities (guna) are three in number, so are the dispositions thres in 
Kind, eccording to the preponderance of each quality in each of them, 

¥ This mdyd, which is explained at length in the Introduction, generally refers, 
ay in the Vedanta system, which borders on nihilism, to the whole creation, oon- 
Bidered a6 having né real existence, but only appearing to man to exist. It would 
teem here to aliude to the influence of the guaities on matter, by which the real 
relation of muttor to spirit is disguised, and the former only sppeata really ta exist. 
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of spiritual knowledge by this illusion, and inclining towards 
the disposition of the Asuras,® do not have recourse to me. 
Four kinds of upright men worship mo, O Arjuna! (viz.) the 
afflicted, he who is desirous of knowledge, he who is desirous 
of some possession," and he who is possessed of spiritual 
knowledge, O prince of the Bharatas! Of these, the best is 
the one who is possessed of spiritual knowledge, if he always 
practises devotion, and confines his worship to me alone, For 
I am dear to the spiritually-wise beyond possessions,! and he 
is dear tome. All of these (four) are indeed excellent, but 
the spiritually-wise is verily myself*? to my thinking. For, 
with devoted soul, he has approached even me, the highest 
path. At the conclusion of many generations the spiritually- 
wise proceeds towarda me. A great-minded man who (is 
convinced) that “‘ Vasudcova® is everything,” is difficult to 
find. Those who are deprived of spiritual knowledge by 
a diversity* of desires, adopt divers*! rites of worship, 


18 deura ia here a general name for the enemies of the gods, the giants and 
demons who inhabit Pitala, below the carth. As the saféica-guna, or quality of 
goodness, predominates in the gois, and the rajo-auna, or active badness, in. man; 
‘40 the tamo-guna, or bad indifferenes and obscurity, preponclerates in the dispoxi- 
tion of the Asuras ; and those men whose dispositions resomblo theirs are therefore 
the worst and lowest, and blinded by the influence of the qualities, deceived by the 
gppeasunce only of the universe, do not recognize the existence of the Supreme 

‘ 








¥® Whother wealth, progeny, happiness, or anything clse of that kind. 

2 Becanso the motives of tho other tliree wore sclish. 

4 The translators have all taken the commoner meaning of atyartham en an 
adverb, and rendered it by ‘oxtremely.’ I confess I think the word bas here a 
more prominent and eruphiatic force, and that the context demands the translation 
I havo given. ‘To the offlicted, hoping for consolation, to the seeker of soma 
possession, and the thitster after kuowledgo, somo object (artha/ is dear, and 
prompta their worship. ‘To the spiritually-wiso the Supreme Being alone is dear 
above all such objects. 

2 A proferable reading, not, however, supported by any MS., would be 
dimd + toa. As thoy stand, the words dtmd + era can only bo expluinod by 
supposing (i to be understood after them. Madhusédana, the scholiast, explains 
them by na matto Baivaak, ‘not severed from me,’ i.e. ‘united with me in epitit ;* 
and thia is, pothape, supported by tho next arddha-shloka. 

% Properly a name of Bohn, os son of Vaeudeva (ec Tadex) but generally 
asarped for Vighnu himeelf, particularly in his identifcetich with the Supreme 

spirit, 

% The indefiniteness is expressed by the repetition of the pronoun. 
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directed by their own natures, and have recourse to other 
deities (than me).® If any one worshipping with faith, 
desire to reverence any personage, I make that faith of his 
constant. Gifted with such faith, he seeks the propitiation of 
this (personage), and from him receives the pleasant objects 
of his desires, which were directed by me alone.** But the 
reward of these little-minded men is finite.” They who 
sacrifice to the gods, go to the gods. They who worship me, 
come tome. The foolish, ignorant of my lofty, incorruptible 
supreme being, think that I, who am not manifested, am 
endowed with a manifest form.% Surrounded by my magic 
illusion, E am not manifest to everybody. This deluded * 
world does not comprehend me, who neither am born nor die. 
I know all beings, past, present, and future, O Arjuna! but 
no one knows me. All beings fall into error as to the nature 
of the creation, Bharata! by reason of that delusion of 
natural opposites,” which springs from liking and disliking, 


W Those, for instance, who desire futuro happiness in heaven, worship Indra ; 
those who wish’ for wealth, Kuvera; those who long for victory, Skanda ; and 
Bo on. 

% ‘The translation of this passage by Schlegel is quite arbitrary and iaoompre- 
hensible. If I have not succeeded in making it moro intelligible. 1 nv at eoet 
confined myself to the literal meaning of the words, and can onlyuffer an explana- 
tion of the sense generally. Tavt is literally ‘a body,’ and is here used to dis- 
tinguish all objects of worship generally, whether gods, demons, or earthly objecta, 
from the one object of the spiritually-wise—the Supreme Spirit. If a man, then, 
having some desire at heart, and believing that prayers end sucrifce will bring it 
about, seeks to what deity, demon, or other olject of worship he sball address 
himself, the Supreme Spirit himself, existing within such objects, directs hin faith 
in the right direction, confirms end establishes it. ‘Thus the man, with his faith 
directed to the proper object, propitiates it by prayer and sacrifice, and obtains his 
reward. . In other werda, the Supreme Being not only recognizes the extablished 
religion, but even arranges it ae it should be, and is the means of encouraging and 
directing the connection between man and his superiors. Schlegel rightly 
observes that ¢asydrddhana must be resolved into ¢azyds and drddhant, and quotes 
Rambyaga, i. 44,9. Zaayds is feminine as referring to tanw. 

37 Since even the Gods are doomed to a fine] destruction, The reward of those 
who worship the Supreme Spirit is eternal, since he and he only is immortal. 

% Believe some one of the gods, as Brahma, Vishnu, or Shiva, to be the 
Supreme Spirit himself, Our philosopher would seem to be eutting his own throat 
ontbis ground. +, 

3 Deluded by mayd, or the apposrance of things, some believe even the highest 
Being to be bora ad tortal since they perecive that this is the lot of all metier. 

% ‘These natural opposites are heat or cold, pain or pleasure; and the delusion 
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O tormentor of thy foes! But those men who act uprightly, 
in whom sin is dead, freed from this delnsion of the natural 
opposites, worship me firm in devotion. They who turn to 
me and strive after liberation from regeneration and death, 
know that whole supreme spirif, end the Adhyétma,® and 
entire action, They who know me to be the Adhibhita?! 
the Adhidaiva,*! and the Adhiyajna," and also (know mo to 
be thus), in the hour of death know me indeed.’® 

Thus in the Upanishads, etc., (stands) the Seventh Chapter, 
by name 

‘DEVOTION THROUGH SPIRITUAL DISCERNMENT,’ 


they cause arises from aversion from the one, or hiking for the other. By these 
feelin men seoks his own interest only in his worship, and then falls into error 
as to the real cause of the creation of matter, which be believes to be subservient 
to hia enjoyment, and not to the emancipation of the soul from material life, 

31 As these words aro explained in the beginning of the next Chapter, it is 
superfluous to attempt to do so here. f 

% Compare VIII. 2, 6, and 18, Vidus bas here an emphatic force, as pashyatt 
hos in V. 6, and XIII, 29. It not only indicates the possession of spiritual know- 
ledge, but the attainment of that final emancipation itself, which juired by 
that nowisdge. ‘They know mo indeed, thoroughly, tray; and ioe this know: 
ledge continues with them till the hour of their death, they are by it liberated 
from material life.’ 





CHAPTER THE EIGHTH. 


ABJUNA SPOKE. 


‘What is that Supreme Spirit? What is Adhy&tmaP! 
what action ? O best of men! and what is called Adhibhiita P! 
and what is said to be Adhidsiva?! and how can there be 


' Bofore entering on an explanation of these terms, we must remind tho reador 
that this portion of our pucm is a treatise on Theologs, an explanation of 
that Supreme Being who is the object of the worslup of the Yogi, and the head of 
the ‘whale theistic /seshwura) brauch of the Sankhya school, ‘This Being may be 
regarded under many divers aspecte, and Brehma, or the Supreme Spirit, which he 
mentions first, is the general nome which inclndcs theso four others,—First, 
-Adhydtma is composed of the prep. adhi, which has the signification of * above," 
* superior to,’ ¢ presiding over, and dimd ‘soul.’ Tt means, therefore, ‘ that which 
presides over the soul.’ In shioka 3, it is said to be swadbhdra, ‘own nature,’ 
where a refleetive force must be given to swa, 28 referring to the Supreme Spirit, 
It ia, then, the Supreme Spirit viewed in his rclatiun to the out, in which he is 
known to be at the same time that soul itsclf und superior to it; the spjrit from 
which it has emanated, but with w! it is still intimately conneeted, in the 
relation of an inferior part to a superior whole.—Sccond, Adhibhieta 
of adii, ‘superior to,’ * presiding over,’ and bhita, ‘that which ex: 
therefore, ‘ that which presides over what exists ;’ and refers to the Supreme Being 
in his relation to the whole universe, connection with matter, as himself con 
‘taining the essenca of matter with Inshlvka 4 it is explained by the words 
Aiharo-bhdvah, ‘divisible notnre,’ whieh must refer to yradyiti, the essence of 
matter, which we know is divisible in its devclopmnent into twenty-three categories. 
Thin, again, is referred to the Supreme Spirit, by what he saya in Ch. VIT. 3,—- 
Third, Adhidaira, or, 03 in shloka 4, adiudacvata, is composed of adi, * presiding 
over,’ deva or devatd, ‘a deity, and here a general term for all superluman beings. 
It is, therefore, that * which presides over the divine part of creation.’ In shloka 4 
it in cxplained by the word purusha, for a fall explanation of which wo must 
refer the reader to the Introduction, and to Chap. XY. of our poem Ita literal 
meaning is ‘man,’ and in the SGnkhya system it means ‘tho soul,’ which is the 
real person of man, his body being merely a tomporary setting, as it were. In the 
system of Patanjali, and the Bhagavad-Gitd, in which an universal spirit, from 
which the soul emanated, was first brought forward, it has two meanings: firstly, 
that of the soul, the individual man; and, secondly, that of the Supremo Spirit, 
from which the soul emauates, more usually called makdpururha, or pursshottaina, 
the great or highest toul. In Ch. XV. of our poem, we thall find a third meaning 
attached to this word (shickas 16—18), but it is in’ the second that we must here 
‘understand it, although Humboldt (Zeitschrift der K. Academie zu Berlin, 1826} 
f#hinks that the word can only heve this meaning when an epithet is attached to it; 
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any Adhiyajna! here in this body,? O slayer of Madhu P And 
how art thou to be known by the temperate in the hour 
of death P’ 


THE HOLY ONE SPOKE: 

‘The supreme universal spirit is the One simple and in- 
divisible? and my own nature is called Adhy4tma. The 
emanation. which causes the existence and reproduction ‘ of 
existing things bears the name of Action. Adhibhita is (my) 
own indivisible nature, and Adhidaivata is the gpiritual 
person. Adhiyajna is myself here upon earth, in the body, 
O best of embodied men! And he who, remembering me at 
the moment of death, quits the body and comes forth, enters 
my nature; there is no doubt about that. Or, again, what- 
ever nature he thinks on, when he abandons the body at the 
last, to that only does he go,> O son of Kunti! having been 


ae in VIII. 22; X.12; XI, 18 and 38; XV. 4, etc. Of these, XI. 38 seems to 
favour my rendering, the epithet ddidera having 6o much sitnilarity with tbe pre- 
nent one of adhidaiva,— Fourth, Adhiyajna, compounded of adht, ‘presiding over,” 
and yajua, * sacrifice,’ * srortipe! is the object of worship, the keystone of religion, 
This, says Krishna, ts myeclf, Vishnu, in this my present incarvation of Kyiphna, 
under which form the Supreme Being is worshipped. Man is too material to 
der which form the Supreme Being is worshipped. Man is too material to be 
able to worship the pure abstract idea of a Supreme universal Spirit. Some 
tangiblé and manifest personification was required for the less philosophic portion 
of mankind, some adhiyajua, to give w detintion and name to their faith; and 
& thafadkivaina. Galanos would take the word dekabhritdm with dehe, 
and translate, ‘And Adhiyajna is I in aff bodies.’ This construction affords no 
axplanation of adhivena; and, moreocer, forces on deke a plural or at least 
collective sense, which it cannot sustain.—To recapitulate, adhydtme ix the 
Supreme Spirit in his relation to man's soul ; edAibdi¢a, in hia relati 
sdhidaira, in his relation to the diver objects of worsup; adiiyayna, in 
relation to religion, the personified type. 

3 Alluding to Krishna's body. 

4 Bee Chapter LIL. note 18, 
etg( tte ther original existenco and the further production of other objects 

them. 

5 The mapality of this pastago at first sight seems dubious. It would sppear to 
rest a man's salvation on & mere chance; or, ut best, on a death-bed repentance. 
Nothing of the kind ie meant. No sudden death is here hinted at; but a man ia 
up) when the awful hour of dissolution approaches, to turn with alk his 
might andgvul to thet Deity, whom a lifelong worship has taught him to consider 
hia protector. If the desire of his heart has been the enjoyment 6f henven, the 
Deity aie have bere Hades, and on bim will he Sisk in - hour bere and. 

is heavon is his worship consequently rewarded, and go on. Moreover, » 
wholesome warning is hereby admiristorod aguinat relaxing in devotion ; for if 
death overtake him, when the world and its cares have driven the object of his” 
‘worship from his mind, his former devotion will avail him nought. 
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always conformed to that nature. Therefore think on me at 
all times, and fight. If thy heart and mind are turned to me, 
thou wilt doubtless attain to me alone. By thoughts applied 
to diligent devotion, and turned to no other object (than me), 
meditating * on the Supreme Divine Person, one goes to him, 
O eon of Prith&! He who may meditate on the Sage” without 
beginning ;* the regulator more minute than an atom; the 
suetainer of all of incomprehensible form; bright as the sun 
beyond the darkness, at the hour of death; with steady? 
heart, embued with worship and by the strength of devotion 
collecting his breath entirely between his eyebrows,'° attains 
thet Supreme Divine Person. I will summarily expound to 
thee that place which those who know the Vedas call the 
one Indivisible, which those who are temperate and free from 
passion enter, and with the desire of which, men follow the 
life of a Brahmach4ri.!* He who closes all the doors of the 
senses,” restrains his desires within his heart, disposes his 
breath within his brow,'° practises perseverance in devotion, 
utters the monosyllable “Om!” (which is) the Supreme 
Spirit, meditating on me, and thus continues when he is 


* The came accusative is here gorerned by both verbs, ydt/ and anuchintayan. 
1 This and the following are all epithets of the Supreme Being. He is called 
Git., ‘poet”) as being omniscient, He is the regulator and ordainer of all 
things, more minute than an atom, yet greater than the whole univers. As the 
tun illamines the whole world, that spirit illumines everything; superior to the 
darkness, which typifies the ignorance arising from the illusion of matter, and the 
influence of the three qualities. 
* Lit., ‘ancient,’ but used for ‘eternal ns to the past,’ for which no word exista 
in Sanskrit, Compare Chapter 11. note 19. 
© Fixed on the one object only. 
© Compare Chapter IV. note 33. 
11 The being of the Supreme Spirit, the spiritual region which he inhebite, 
whieh, though infinite ‘snd undefined ir called's place e ola 
See Chapter VI. note 19. 
18 ‘The organs of sense, through which external objects penetrate to the heart. 
14 Mark the distinction between manas, ‘the abstract,’ and Arit, ' the concrete. 
Manas is the heart which desires, Ayit that which beats. 
48 The mystic word being the verbal representative of the Supreme Being, just 
-as much os Brahma was the representative of his creative, Vi is prowerras 
‘ive, and Bhiva of his destructive powers. are Yuna iS 
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quitting the body, attains the highest walk.* I am easy of 
access to that ever devoted devotee who remembers me, O son 
of Prithé! with his thoughts never wandering to any other 
object, The great-minded, who have recourse to me, reach 
the highest perfection, and do not inour regeneration, which 
is the domain of pain, and is not eternal. Ali worlds, up to 
that of Byshmé,"" are subject to return,'® Arjuna! But he 
who comes to me has no regeneration, O son of Kunt{! Those 
men who know the day of Brahm4,!? which ends” after a 
thousand ages; and the night which comes on at the end of 
those thousand ages,” know day and night indeed. At the 


% Tnion with the Supremo, 

17 Bee Chapter V. note 39. 

19 The soul is always liable to return after a certain sojourn, and be born egain 
on earth, from any of the eight worlds, even including Brahma’, which is the 


est, 
#* We have hero a mythological allusion, which is maother protf that our phil 
sopher received much with implicit faith from the established belief, To under- 
stand it properly, we must reaember the trae character of Brahma. On the one 
hand, be is the personification of the creative power of the Supreme Being; and, 
on the other, he bas taken the place, in mythology, of Sarya or the sun, the first 

erson of the more primitive triad. As the sun begins the day on earth, and 

ings all things into active life, Brahm& begins that of the universe, by causit 
all developed matter to issuo or emanate from the predyiti, the non-develoy 
essence of matter. When, again, he sleeps, developed matter re-enters and is 
absorbed again into prakrii, Hence the supposed duration of the universe in 
each manifestation was called a day. Some have sought to attribute the system of 
reckoning the qges to astronomical observations; but Wilson justly obsertes that 
it is simply derived from a descending arithmetical progression, as 4, 3, 2, 1,—the 
conversion of units into thousands, and the mythological fiction that these wero 
divine years, ench composed of 360 ycars of men, Thus the four eges would be 
‘thus reckoned— 

‘The Kyita-yuga has 4,000 divine years, equal to 1,440,000 mortal years, 
‘Treth-yugs 3000, 080,000 

Dwipara-yuga 2,000 
Kali-yaga 1,000 

















2 ‘T2000, 
"360000 


Total 3,600,000 
Certain poriods nt the beginning and end of cach 
yuga, onllod Sandhyts and Sondhyimshes, | 
equnl £00... ore ace ete nee ase eee eee 726,000 


Complete the period called Mabayuge, or great 
ge, which is equal to. uc. oe ove woe 4,320,000 M 
1,000 Mahfyyy make a day of Brahm4, which is called a Kalpa; 360 such 
days compose his year, and 100 such years are his lifetime, called a Para. Thus 
Bruhmt's lifetime consists of 255,520,000,000 mortal, years, and during this 
riod the universe is supposed to emauate from and re-enter the material essence 
16,000 times. 


%0 Not common ages, but Mahfyugas, or aggregates of the four common 
See preceding note, = iad 
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approach of (thet) all (objects of) developed matter come 
forth from the non-developed principle"! At the approach of 
(that) night they are absorbed into that (principle) called the 
Non-developed. This collective mass itself of existing things, 
(thus) existing again and again,* is dissolved at the approach 
of that night. At the approach of (that) day it emanates 
spontaneously,* O son of Prithé! But there is enother in- 
visible eternal existence, superior to this visible one, which 
does perish when all things perish, called invisible and in- 
divisible, This they call the highest walk, Those who 
obtain this never return. This is my supreme ebode, But 
this supreme person, O son of Prithé! within whom all 
existing things exist, and by whom all this universe is caused 
to emanate, may be approached by devotion, which is intent 
on him alone. But I will tell thee, O prince of the Bharatas! 
at what time devotees dying obtain freedom from or sub- 
jection to (the necessity of) return.’ Fire,* day, the in- 


" Acyakta, prakriti, or nature, the non-developed essence of matter. See 

introduction. 

3 The repetition of tho particle marks that of the stato, The universe existe 
again and again in each succeeding day of Brahma. : 

2% Arasha cannot have its more usual signification of ‘against their will,’ since 
matter being irrational, could have no will of its own, but rathe, ‘without any 
will of their own,' é.e. in agreement with the laws of necessity. 

+4 Return to earth, and investment with a new body. 

% This nnd the following shloka startle us at first sight with the appearance of 
the meanest superstition, and have eallod forth the lamentations and reproaches of 
two able critics, Humboldt and Langlois, The matter is, however, somewhat 
explained by the contents of the Uttaramimansa writings (soe Colebrooke, Misc. 
Essays, vol. i. p. 366), It must be remombered that the sou] was supposed to be 
accompanied in its tronsmigration by a subtile body (finga sharia: seo Intro- 
duction), which it only abandons at final emancipation, ‘This is a vehicle of the 
soul, which enables it, as long as it exists in a ronterial life, to its cone 
nection with matter, even when divested of a grosser body. In this erbtile body, 
then, is the soul conducted to the divers material heavens, when it quite the 
mundane body; and since thie body requires 2 conductor and a light to show it the 
‘way, a beam of the sun is suppored to meet the crown of the head at all seahous, 
‘The seat of the soul is su to be the heart, from which 1,003 arteries conduct 
to ail parts of the bodies. The principal of these is the ett coronal artery, 
which leads from the heart to the crown of the head; by thie passage the soul, 
with ita dinga sharira, proceeds at the moment of death, At the crown of the 
head it meets with the guardian sunbeam ; and, at the periods first mentioned, the 
ray being brighter and stronger, the subtile body can find its way to hast 
heaven, the Brahma-ioka; if, on the contrary, it 
nly proceeds to an inferior region, See also note 27 infra. 
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creasing moon, six months of the northern solstice; those 
who die in this period, and who know the Supreme Spirit, go 
to the Supreme Spirit. Again, smoke,* night, the waning 
moon, six months of the southern solstice ; a devotee dying in 
this period attains only a lunar eplendour, and returns. 
For these two ways of white and black are eternally decreed 
to the world. By the one a man goes without return, by the 
other he returns again. No devotee, O son of Prithi! who 
knows these two pathe, is ever confounded. Thereforé, at all 
periods, be devoted to devotion, Arjuna! A devotee who 
knows all this, surmounts whatever reward is promised to the 
study of the Vedas, or the practice of sacrifice, self-torture, 
and almsgiving, and obtains the highest and best place.’ 

Thus in the Upanishads, etc., (stands) the Eighth Chapter, 
by name 

‘DEVOTION TO THE INDIVISIBLE SUPREME SPIRIT.” 


% Smoke, as opposed to fire and light, is put for darkness. 

™ This may mean that he attains to the Some-Joka, the region of the moon, 
which is inferior to that of Bralimi (eco Ch. V. note 39). But I am inclined to 
think that the whole passage has a metaphorical, not a literal, force. Tho 
Supieme Being bas been compared to the sun, The whole aggregate of deities 
inferiur to hint, who reflect his glory, may be aptly likened to the moon. Follow- 
ing out this figure, the whole passage may be divested of its superstitions 
character, ‘The Supreme Being is the sun, the ray from which to the crown 
of the dovotee’s head, is the type of the spiritual conection of the Being with the 
mortul’s soul, When devotion is at its highest pitch, this ray would be strongost, 
and the Supreme Being might be considered to be in greater proximity to the 
mortal, as the sun is to that portion of the earth which it lights up in day-time, 
in the light half of the month, and during the summer solstice. In the Uttara- 
tmiménss, this theory is doubtless taken literally and superstitionsly ; but I cannot 
help thinking that cur poet lias borrowed « popular superstition merely as an apt 
and elegant poctical metaphor, Compare also Manu, iv. 182, where the Soma- 
Joka, or heaven of the moon, is replaced by » Devaloka, or heaven of the inferior 





CHAPTER THE NINTH. 


‘THE HOLY ONE SPOKE. 


«Bat now! I will declare unto thee, if thou objectest not, 
the most mystic spiritual knowledge coupled with spiritual 
discernment, having learnt which, thou wilt be liberated from 
evil, This is a kingly science and a kingly mystery,* the 
most excellent of purifications, clearly comprehensible, in 
accordance with law,’ very easy to carry out, and immutable. 
Men who do not put faith in this religion, O haraseer of thy 
foes! do not attain to me, but return to the path of this 
world of mortality. All this universe has been created 
by me, embodied as the undeveloped principle.t All things 
exist in me. I do not dwell within them, and yet things do 
not exist in me.> Behold this my lordly mystery. My spirit, 
which causes® things to exist, sustains existing things, but 
does not dwell in them. Understand that even as the 


1 Expressed in the idam, lit., ‘the following.* 
4 "This must refer to the Yoga system, not merely to tho philosophic explanation 
about to follow, since he says that it is ‘easy to carry out.’ 

2 With the established religion, since it admitted ite principal tenets and 
ordinances, the existence ution of easte, ete,, and ury 
rai the existence of the gods, the institution of caste, ete., and urged 
aman to perform his duty according to those ordinances, in contradiatinction to 
the pure Stnkbya system, which landed the abandonment cf all thes. 

4 Prakriti of autor, the material ewense, which this echol conadeed to be 
act of Supreme Being himeclf, he being regarded as. two frit, an 
ARatter, of rather material’ easence, which tie Purknes call the wife of the 

Supreme Being. 

® Krighna is not wrong when he calle this apparent contradiction a sovereign 
mptery Bat iti easly Saplained when we regnrd the Supreme Ting in bit 
twofold character of spirit and material essence, As material essence, the material 
cause of all things, they all exist within him; as Spirit only, they, being matter, 
cannot exist within him, since spirit and matter hava no direct connection. Again, 
‘as spirit only, he det not exist in them, since the epirit cannot be inherent 
in mater, 


Being the efficient and rational cause. 
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mighty air,’ which wanders everywhere, always dwells within 
the ether, so all existing things exist within me. At the 
conclusion of a Kalpa,? all existing things, O son of Kunti! 
re-enter nature, which is cognate with me. But I cause them 


to come forth again at the beginning of a Kalpa. Supported 
by my material essence, I cause this entire system of existing 
things to emanate again and again, without any power of 
their own, by the power of the material essence. Nor do 
these actions implicate me,? O despiser of wealth! me who 
remain tranquil, as one unconcerned by them, and not inter- 
ested by these actions. Under my superintendence, nature 
produces moveable and immoveable things.? By this meana,” 
O son of Kunt{! does the world revolve. The deluded 
despise me, when invested with a human form, not under- 
standing my high existence,? which is the lord of all things, 
—vain in their hopes,” their actions, and their knowledge;"® 


 Vdyw, ‘wind, is used in philosophical language for ‘atmosphere,’ distinct 
from dkdehe, “the ether, a subtle fuid supposed to pervade all space, While 
dkdsha ig supposed to be porfectly immoveuble and existing everywhere, uir is 
alw: a moving, and penetrates only where it can effect an entrance, The two 
words stand in olmost the seme relation as our wind and air, with the exception 
that they are distinct substances, and that divsha is not merely atmospheric air, 
‘but that’ which fits all infinity. - 

® A day of Brabma (sce Chapter VIIL. note 19}. It may be useful here to 
remark that the oily word cxistrog in Sanskrit to convey the ides of creation by 
Gud, has the litera! meaning of ‘emit,’ + cause to come forth, or cmanat 
thia, too, in the oldest 8: i i i 
of the antiquity of the ms th 
efficient cause of the creation, and of the philosophic bias of the Aryan mind even 
ata very carly period P 

® In Chapter VILI. shloke 4, he hes mentioned that the action of the Supreme 
Boing wes the creation and the dissolution of matter. But it has also been said 
that alt notion, except what is undertaken with d.votion, ete. implicates the sator, 
entails upon him their good or evil results. He now states that he himself cannot be 
Tiuble to these restrictions, since be acta without interest or concern in what he does. 

1© Animate and inanimate matter. 

4 By my superintendence of the work of nature. 

18 Those who are deluded by the appearance of the universe, and the action of 
the three quglitics, despise mo, the Supreme Spirit, whon I descond to earth 
in the form of Krighna; for they do know my real character, superior to and 
monarch of all. 

13 Sinco these hopes are uct of final emancipation, but of garthly, or at beat 
honrenly, enjoyments. . 

W Since they ere undertaken with interested motives. 

1 §ineo they beliove matter supreme, and do not know the trath of things. 


12 
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devoid of reflection, and inclining to the deluded nature 
of the Asuras’ and Rékshasas, But the high-minded, 
inclining to the nature of the gods,” worship me with their 
hearts turned to no other object, knowing me to be the 
imperishable principle of all things. Always glorifying me 
and striving with unbroken vows, and prostrating themselves 
before me, they worship me, constant in devotion. Others 
also, offering the sacrifice of knowledge,® worship me, who 
am present everywhere in divers forms, by means of my 
singleness and separability.” Iam the immolation. I am 
the whole sacrificial rite I om the libation offered to 
ancestors. I am the drug. I am the incantation. I am 
the sacrificial butter also. Iam the fire. I am the incenee, 
Tam the father, the mother," the sustainer, the grandfather * 
of thie universe,—the mystic doctrine, the purification, the 
syllable “Om!”*—the Rich-, the Séman-, and aleo the 
Yajur-, Veda,—the path,* the supporter, the master, the 
witness,» the habitation, the refuge, the friend, the origin, 


19 See Chapter VIL. note 18. 

1 In the Dovas, the quality of goodness and light /nattwa) predominates. 

18 Recognizing me in erery object of worship, from a complete’ knowledge 
of my true nature: Compare Manu iv. 24, ‘ 

1 My single mature as the one Supreme Being, and my power of separate 
existence in the different deities, etc. I have rondered these words, na if th 
were explanations of eisiayatomukham, ‘They might, however, be construed as if 
gorernod by upceate, and referring to the diferent charetere, under whieh tho 

lcity was actually worshipped. Galanos has adopted this method, though I can 
seareely say, judiciously. 

2 Galanos (though on what authority I know not) distiuguishes between kratw 
and yajna, making the former a ‘bloody,’ the latter a * bloodlews’ sacrifice. 

34 Father and mother of matter, as being both efficient and materia] couse. See 
notes 4 and 5 supra, 

3 Grandfather was a name which inspired reverence and affectiqn in the Hindé 
grandchild. 

7 This triad would seem to include all religion, whether practical or doctrinal. 
Yedyam, in the first case, would be theological study and belief; paritrem would 
include all the practice of religion, whether sacrifice, mortificattin, etc.; and 
‘onkdra, would comprohend prayer and praise. In tho sccond case the three words 
would represent the theology, the injunctions for practice, and the hymne and 
Prayers of the Vedas., 

- kes ‘ of the universe,’ to each of the words in this shloka. THe is the path 
by which mortals obtain fine! emancipation. 

% Being gifted with the power of omniscience. 
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the dissolution,® the place, the receptacle’? the inexhaustible 
seed. I heat (the world). I withhold and pour out the 
rain. Iam ambrosia” and death, the existing and the non- 
existing.” Those who know the three Vedas,!! who drink 
the Soma, who purify themselves from sin, and offer sacrifices, 
implore of me the attainment of heaven: these, obtaining as 
their reward the world of the holy Indra, eat in heaven the 
divine food of the gods." Having enjoyed this great world 
of heaven, they re-enter the world of mortals, when the 
reward is exhausted. Following in this manner the law of 
the Vedas, they indulge in their desires, and obtain a happi- 
ness which comes and goes. I bear the responsibility™ of the 
happiness of those men, who, constant in devotion, worship 
me, meditating on me, and having no other object. And 
even those also who devotedly worship other gods with the 
gift of faith, worship me, too, O son of Kunti! but not pro- 
perly.* For I am the devourer and lord also of all sacrifices ; 
but they do not understand me truly, therefore they fall.%* 
Those who devote themselves to the gods, go to the gods; 
those who do so to the Pitris, go to the Pitris, The worshippers 


% The eanse ofemanation and re-nbsorption. 
© Aa being the material esscnco, into which all things are absorbed finally. 

%® Having already identified nature, or the material essonce, with himeelf, 
ue we have soon. 

% Those who worship me cbtein immortality, even as those do who eat of 
ambrosia, 

% That which has, and that which has not a real existence, j, 
He morely sums up all that ho has declared himself to be, ani 
‘Tam both all spirit and all matter. ‘Tac scholioste, however, explain sad by 
yettey ‘developed matter, and aeed by aryekte, *non-dereloped matter” Comp. 
XI. 87; and XIII. 12, 


31 Our author does not, in this, condemn the established faith, or the Vedas; or, 
deny the propriety of religions rites; but only condemns the spirit in which thone 
‘who rely on them, prosecute them; namely, in the hope of heavenly enjoyments. 

32 Enjoy tpeir pleasares. 

3 ‘Their sojourn in heaven, very Jong, according to their merit, is 
finite ; and at its conclusion they are born again on earth. 

3 Lit., ‘The insurance,’ vide Chap. II. note 43. oie 

% Since the gods are imporsonifications of each of my attributes: bat they 
ought to worship me as a whole. 

% From hoaven, and are born again on earth. 
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of the Bhatas go to the Bhiitas. Only my worshippers come to 
me, If any one offer me a leaf, a flower, fruit or water,” with 
devotional intention, I eat® it, thus piously offered by one of 
devoted mind. Whatever thou doest, whatever thou eatest, 
whatever thou sacrificest, whatever thou givest away, whatever 
mortification thou performest, O son of Kunt{! that do as an 
offering to me. Thus thou shalt be freed from the bonds of 
action, which are the good and bad results (of actions), and 
if thou be devoted to devotion and renunciation, when dis- 
charged (from the body), thou wilt come to me. I am the 
same to all beings. I have neither foe nor friend. But those 
who worship me with devotion, dwell in me and I aleo in 
them. Even if one who has led a very bad life worship me, 
devoted to no other object, he must be considered as a good 
man ;“ for he has judged aright. He soon becomes religiously 
disposed, and enters eternal rest. Rest assured, O son of 
Kunt{! that he who worships me, never perishes, For even 
those who are born in sin‘'—oven women, Vaishyas and 


3 The simplicity of the offerings here mentioned may be contrasted with the 
pomp and expense of such sacrifices as the Ashwa-madia, which were mado to 
the deities. ‘The victim, says Krishna, is nothing, but the spirit in which it 
is offered—the disintercatodness of the saerificer. ‘ 

36 That is, accept it, since the deities were supposed, originajly, to devour the 
offerings made, and this word is therofore used in tho sense of wecept. Of course 
the Supreme Spirit could not be supposed to cat, even by the most materially. 
inolined philosophers. 

© The vety commonest actions of life may be looked upon as sacrifices to 
the Supreme Being, if performed without interestedacss and in a devotiouslespirit. 

4s Hie former bed Sifo must bo forgotton, and his present devotion wipes 
it all out. 

4 ‘The offspring, probably, of illicit marriages, of thono between different castes, 
ete. Or perbaps a genoral term for alll but the privileged Aryans, including all 
foreigners, ete. 

43 The fair sex has fared as ill in India as in many other parts.of the world, 
where roan, who owes ali to her, has fully cast her physical weaknosa 
in her face, and has gone so far as to deelare her unfit for Ieaven, It ia oasy to 
account for this shameful conduct, as for many other peculiarities of Rastern 
character, by the heat of the climate, which deprives women of the exclusive 
esteem, and the halo of suporiority which surrounds her beneath less enorvating 
and passionate skies; und by the wurlike habits and ideas of these nations who 
‘were wont to despiep all that ran physically weak. But even in the drams, which 
flourished at a much more civilized period {about our own cra), the ladies are not 
supposed competent to speak the samo language even as their husbands, but, with 
dlaves and onteasts, must be content to lisp tliir loves in the softer tones of the 
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Shidras “—take the highest path, if they have recourse to me. 
How much more, then, sacred Bréhmans and pious Réjarghia. 
Worship me by obtaining this finite and wretched world. 
Place thy heart on me, worshipping me, sacrificing to me, 
saluting me. Thus shalt thou come to me, if thou thus 
devotest thyself, intent on me.’ 

Thus in the Upanishads, etc., (stands) the Ninth Chapter, 
by name 


‘DEVOTION BY MEANS OF KINGLY KNOWLEDGE AND KINGLY 
MYSTERY.’ 


«9 ‘That the Shidras, slaves, and probably, too, descendants of the conquered 
aborigines, should be denied a place in Heaven by tho imperious Brahman, 
astonishes us but little; but that the same fute should attend the Vaishya—the 
merchant caste—who were dignified with the Brihmaanical thread, and undoubtedly 
belonged to the Aryan race, is a significant fact, which marks the period at whi 
our poct wrote, ‘The struggle had hitherto been between Brihman and Kebatriya 
—church and stato—and, as must have resulted from the meditative cl of 
the Hindd, the former had triumphed. ‘The Kshatriya had consented to receive 
his laws, as well as his religion, from the Brahman, and even an alliance, offeusive 
and defensive, was mutually agreed on, doth uniting to turn the channel of their 
animositics against the people. The Bl el were growing, powerful by 
their wealth, and the ideas mepetat oppression. Knowledge and phi- 
Joophy found its way out of the exclusive, but now leaky schools of the Brahman ; 
and the Vaishya learnt from the latter the real equality of all men, When at 
length the revolution of Buddha broke out, tho Brahman compelled the warriors 
caste to jain him against the bulk of the populace, and their united weight obliged 
the lattér to succumb. From that time, the Vaishya was denied the privilege of 
hoaven, and henge, among other reasons, it may be inferred thet this poom was 
composed after the rise of Buddhism, 

4 Derived from rdjan ‘a king,’ and righi *a pious personage’ " Half kings 
half saint.” Seo Indes, under * Rishi.’ The allusion is bere a lpmp of sugar 
thrust down the Kehatriya’s throat. 

4 As umel, Krighna closes the chapter with 0 reiteration of the exhortation to 
fight, and brings it in with his wonted dexterity. He hes said that every action 
oF life should be made a sacrifice to the Supreme Being, and he now bids him 
undertake even fighting with the same object. 


CHAPTER THE TENTH. 


. 
THE HOLY ONE SPORE. 

* Listen even further, O strong-armed one! to my impor- 
tant words, which I will proclaim to thee, whom I love,! from 
a desire for thy good. Neither the multitude of the Suras 
know my origin, nor yet the Maharshis,? for I am the origin 
of all gods and of all the Maharghis. He among mortals who 
knows that I, the great Lord of the world, have had neither 
birth nor beginning, is not confounded by error, and is 
liberated from all his sins.’ Intelligence, spiritual know- 
ledge, absence of error, patience, truth, temperance, tranquil- 
lity, pleasure, pain, birth, death, danger, and also security ;— 
innocence, equanimity, satisfaction, mortification, almsgiving, 
glory and ignominy ; are the dispositions of beings, severally 
derived from me alone. The seven Maharsbis,! and the four 
Ancients,’ and the Manus,’ partaking of my ex{stence, were 
born by my mind,’ and from them these inhabitants of the 

. ote ene 

1 ipa is the pass. f pri ‘to love,’ but the pamive of thie 
erb hating aun th sdnse of "eo be deligited hey Schlegel and Willsas have 
given it a middle force; Galanos sy mae in what seems to be the simplest 
nd mont natural mode of rendering this word. : 

3 Seo Index, under ‘Bighi” The name is hero given (sce shloka 6) to the 
woven Prajdpatis, or progenitors of mankind. 

» Belief in the ity, ete., of the Si Being, is f ipation, 
The reader Wil bavo Gleerved, alveadyy that this is the comsant formula for 
establishing any dogma put forward. 

« These must be the same as the Prajépatis, or progenitors of mankind, sprung 


from Brabmt’s train. They are, however, generally suid to be ten tf number. 
Bee Index, under * Righi* an it 





* Trajapati 
® The four Kuméras, or sons of Brahmf and companions of Vighyu. ‘Their 
names are Sanatkumtrs, Sanaks, Santitans, and Sanandana. 

© See Indes. 

1 They were fubled to be eprung from Brabms's brain, whon he was roflocti 
how to people the univer, zs! 
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world are sprung. He who truly comprehends this pre- 
eminence ® and mystic faculty of mine, is gifted with unshaken 
devotion ; there is no doubt about that. I am the origin of 
all.” From me all proceeds. Believing me to be thus, the 
wise, gifted with meditative powers, worship me. Thinking 
on me, dead in me,’ teaching one another, and constantly 
telling of me, they are both satisfied and delighted. To them 
who are constantly devoted, and worship me according to (the 
ordinances of) love, I give that mental devotion, by means of 
which they eventually come tome. For them only do I, on 
account of my compassion, remaining in my own condition," 
destroy the darkness which springs from ignorance by the 
brilliant lamp of spiritual knowledge.’ 

ARJUNA SPOKE. 

‘Thou ert the Supreme Universal Spirit, the Supreme 
dwelling,"* the most excellent purification. The Eternal 
Person,'* divine, prior to the gods, unborn, omnipresent, all 
the Righis declare thee to be,"4 and the Devarshi!> Narada, 
Asita, Devala, and the Vydsa,'* and thou wilt also tell me 


® Tho word vibhiti, besides the ustal meaning of ‘ pre-eminenes, mastership,” 
which may be ujed here, hos peculiar philosophical one, whieh we fad in 
shiokas 16 and 19, and elaewhere. It signifies some individual manifestation 
of the universality of the Supreme Being in all things, but especially in tho first 
ena ber: of all clases and collections of things end beings. In the language 
of Patanjali, and in other philosophical works, it again denotes a number of 
supernatural powers generally attributed to Shiva, bat eapable of being acquired 
by man by means of austere devotion. They arc eight in mumber, such ax 
“extreme minuteness,’ ‘illimitable bulk," ote. 

® ‘Tho universe. 

10 Dead to tho world, absorbed in me. Schlegel, however, traustates ‘mo quasi 
apirantes,’ which is not justified by the usual meaning of gate-prdna, and does not 
Biv any clue to the sense, 

11 To otheta I manifest mysclf in divers forms, quitting my own individualit 
to become one or other of the gods, To the devotee, however, I disclose my rea 
nature, and thus removo that ignorance in his mind which prevented him from 
recognizing my true universality, 

13 ‘That within which all the universe exists, 

1 Compare VIII. note 1, and XI. 38. 

\ In the hymns of the Vedas, which aro each ascribed to ope of the Righis, 

% Bea Index under ‘ Rishi.” 

16 We have prefixed the definite article here, because Vyésa is not @ 
name, but a tan Be Indes, Ib'ia here wsed por azeclienseto designate Kvighs : 
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thyself too. Everything that thou tellest me, O Hairy One! 
I believe to be true; for neither the gods nor Dénavas" com- 
‘prebend thy manifestation,!* O Holy One! Thou thyself only 
knowest thyself by thyself, O Supreme Person !!° Creator and 
Lord of oll that exists! God of Gods! Lord of the Universe! 
For thou shouldest completely declare thine own divine vir- 
tues,” by means of which thou hast pervaded ang continuest 
to pervade*! these worlds. How shall I know thee, O mystic 
one! ever considering thee in all points of view P® In what 
particular forms of existence should I contemplate thee, O 
Holy One? Relate further at full Iength thine own magio 
power and virtue,” O thou who art besought by mortals! 
for I am never sated of devouring this ambrosia through 
mine eara.’? 


THE HOLY ONE SPOKE, 


‘ Well then,* I will relate to thee my own divine virtues,” 
at least the principal ones, O best of Kurus! for there is no 
end to my extensiveness, I am tho soul, O Arjuna! which 


Dwaiphyana, the last of the twenty-eight Vyksas, to whom are ascribed the com- 
pilation of the Vedas, the composition of many other works, andepartioularly that 
of the MahGbhtrata, the great Indian epic, 

1 Hero a general name for all the enemies of the gods, demons, giants, etc. 

¥ Neither gods nor demons, much less men, comprchend thy power of appear- 
ing in o manifest form as a deity, ete., or as the chief and best in every collection 
of things, 

% All the translators have taken the more physical view, and translated this 
compound by *best of men,’ which, independently of its weakuess, is a title very 
unlely tobe given to Hrishne by Arana ot the very moment when ho is 
speaking of him in his most immaterial end superhuman character, Compare 

apter VIII. note 1, under adhidaive, and Chapter XV. 18 and 19. 

30 See note 8. : 

* When tho verb sthd is used with an indefinite participle, it hax generally the 
force of ‘continuance, remaining.’ 

% This is the force of the prep. pari in parichintayan, “how sball'I discover 
thee in every object of the universe F* 
aera itithat's words, which gave immariality to thowe who resivad thom with 

ion, are jusl ‘to ambrosia, rjuna’s ‘OR whit e 
drinks them ia, toe mouth which dovows ie ee 

% Hants is merely inceptive, and shows that the narrator taker breath before 
be begice a loog and imputant salation 
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exists in the heart® of all beings,* and I am the beginning 
and the middle, and also the end,” of existing things3¢ 
Among the Adityas, I am Vishnu.* Among luminous bodies, 
I am the beaming sun. I am Marfchi among the Maruts; 
among lunar mansions,” I am the mansion of the moon. Of 
the Vedas I am the Séma-veda. Among the inferior gods, I 
am Vésayg;* and among senses, I am the hearts! Among 
material principles? I am intellect; and among the Rudras, 
Tam Shankara.” Kuvera, among Yakshas and Rakshasas ;*4 
and among Vasus, I am fire; Meru, among mountain-peaks. 
And know, O son of Prithé! that I am Vrihaspati,® the 
chief of household priests, Among generals, I am Skanda.®4 
Among pieces of water, the ocean. Among Maharshis,” I am 
Bhrigu. Among words, the monosyllable “Om!” Among 
forms of worship, the silent worship.* Among mountain 
ranges, Himélaya. The sacred fig-tree® among all trees; 


% Lit, ‘receptacle,’ but here put briefly for rakédshaya, ‘the receptacle of the 
Ulood,” “The heart was deomed wi Hinds philosophers to be the reat of the soul 
and theao words are so far important, that they establish the doctrine of the rdenti- 
fication of the Deity with the individual soul, 

% Tt may here be remarked as it should, perhaps, have been before, that Bhita, 
when a substantive, may mean cither an animate or an inanimate object. 

Speaking of himsclf as identified with the material essence, from which 
roateriala emanate, to which they ure re-ubsorbed, and which, as vital essence, 
supports and sustains them while they exist. 

28 Not tho superior deity, the sceond person in my theological triad, but simp 
one of the Adit ioe themselves, considered as their chief, Sve Index. id 

2 ‘The asterisms through which the moon passes are commonly considered to 
be twenty-seven in number. 

% Indra, the ebief of the Devas. See Index. 

41 Manes, the heart, was considered as an eleventh or internal sense, and the 
collector and dircctor of the other ten. 

™ Lit., ‘existing things.’ The categories of developed matter foyakta) are 
twenty-thra in number, and intellect is the first of them, and naturally superior 
to the others, 

* A name of Shiva, as chief of the Rudras. 

© These genii being the guardians of the treasures of the god of wealth, 

% Te boing charged with the clerical affairs of the gods, See Index. 

% The god of war. See Indez. 

3 Bee Index under ‘ Rishi.’ of 

2% Muttering prayers and passages of the Vedas in an inaudible tone. 

%® The Banyan or Ficus Religioss (Ashwattha), the falling branches of which 
take root in the earth. It abounds in great quantities in parts of India, and we 
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and among Devarghis,” Narada. Among Gandharvas, Ohitra- 
ratha. Among the perfect,” Kapile, the Muni. Know thet 
among horses I am Uchchaishshravasa, sprung from am- 
brosia ;*! Airévata among elephants, and among men, the 
king. I am the thunderbolt among weapons; among cows, 
Kémaduk.® And I am the procreator, Kandarpa. Among 
serpents, I am Vasuki. And I am Ananta among Négas; 
Varuna, among inhabitants of the water.“ And among the 
Pitris I am Aryaman; Yama,® among correctors. And I am 
Prahlida among the Daityas; Time among things which 
count. And emong animals, I am the lion; and Vainateya 
among birds. Iam the wind among purifiers ; Rama“ among 
soldiers, And among fishes { am the Makara. I am the 
Ganges among rivers. And of creations I am the beginning, 
the end, and the middle, Arjuna!; the knowledge of the 
Adhyétma,'? among sciences, and (human) speech, among 
sounds of utterance. And I am the letter A among letters, 
the combination itself of a compound word. I am also eternal 
time, I am the preserver who watches in all directions. And 
Iam Death, who seizes all, and the Birth of those who are to 
be ;—Fame, Fortune and Speech, Memory, Meditation, Per- 


may account for its sanctification, partly from the shade it affords from an Tndian 
tun being greater and better than that of any other tree, Bs artly that ite peculiar 
growth ‘would constitute an emblem of eternity. Compare Chapter XV. 

4 Siddha is also the name of @ particular class of demigods (see Index), but T 
do not think that Kapila, the founder of the Sinkhya could be rightly 
ranked among them, aa in that ease we might exclaim, ian, heal thyself,” 
and wonder why bis would-be infallible prescription for final emaneipation hed 
failed to liberate himself. 

“| Being one of the fourteon articles produced by the churning of the great 
ocean by the gods and demons, for ambrosia ; for account of which, soe Index, 
under ‘ Vighnu.’ 

* The weapon of Indra, the Jupiter Tonane of the West. 

4 The cow of plenty, corresponding to the Greek Araelthen. 

Lit, ‘water animals,’ among which Varuna, the Hinds Neptus’e, would 
scarcely like to be ranked. 

48 The judge of the esd. 

4 Dasharetha Rama, tie kero of the Indian Tied, jo fie Ramfyans, and con- 
gueror of Ravana and his followers, the Daityas. See 

7 Bee Chepter VIII. note 1. 

“4 Because it is the concomitant part of all consonants and diphthengs. 
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severance and Patience among feminine words. I am the 
Vyihatséman among the hymns“ (of the Séma-Veds) ; the 
Géyatri among rhymes. Among months I am Mérga- 
shirgha ;* among seasons, the flowery spring.’ I am the 
game of dice among things which deceive; splendour itself 
among splendid things. I am victory; I am perseverance. 
Tam the goodness of the good. Among the descendants of 
Vrishni, I am Vésudeva;* among the Pandavas, Arjuna. 
Among Munis also, I am the Vyésa;* among poets, the 
poet Ushanas. The rod among tamers am I; I am polity, 
among means of victory. And I am silence too among 
mysteries ;* the knowledge of the wise. And I am that’? 
which is the seed of all existing things, O Arjuna! There 
exists no one thing, moveable or immoveable,® which is 
without me, There is no end of my divine virtues, O harasser 
of thy foes; but I have made this extended narration of my 
pre-eminence by way of instance. Whatever is pre-eminent, 
or the essence (of any thing), fortunate or mighty also; do 
thou understand, in truth, to be sprung from part of my 


(© Sgraan is the name for the hymns of the Sima-veda, of which the Vyihut- 
atman ia a portion. 

 Novomber-Deecmber. It is considered the chicf of the months, probubly 
oeanse the year began with it at that period. This, its other name, Agrabayany, 
‘the first of the year,’ would seem to indicate. ‘The Iinda ycar now begine with 
the month Vaishiéiha, April-May. 

*\ This season, commonly called Vasauta, is comprised in the months Chaitra 
and Vaishakha, or from middle of March to that of Alay, It is the first of the six 
seasons of the Hindd year, the others being— 

2 Grishma, heat, Seite Mid. May to mid. July. 

8. Varshés, the rains, Shravaya-Bbadra, Mid. July to mid. September. 

4, Sharad, autumn, Ashwina-Kartika, Mid. September to mid. Novemb. 
5. Homanta, snow, | AgrahSyana.Puusha, Mid. November to mid. January. 
6. Shishira,” frost, © Magha-Philguns, "Mid. January to mid. March. 

6 Schlegel bas «vigor vigentiumn.” 

8 A name of Krighga (eco Zndez). ‘These aro little compliments, on passant, 
to his own'und bie hearer’s superiority, . 

84 See Note 16. 

8 Rathor learned preceptor, teachers of precepte, than 

™ Lit., ‘scerets.’ Silence, since it explains nothing,” 
mystery, which cannot be fathomed. . 

* Nature, andoveloped matter, the material essence (prakpiti). 

38 Animate and inanimate, 





atricat composers, 
often a very great 
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energy. But what, indeed, hast thou to do, Arjuna, with so 
much knowledge as all this? (One sentence comprehends it 
all, viz.:) I have established, and continue to establish, all 
this universe by one portion of myself.’* 
Thus in the Upanishads, etc., (stands) the Tenth Chapter, 
by name 
‘DEVOTION TO THE DIVINE VIRTUES.’ 


% By prakyiti, the material essenco, which, as wo have seen, is the material 
part of the Supreme Being. This translation gives, I believe, a better sense 
to the whole sentence, and a truor rendering of the construction with ethite and a 
pacticiple Schlegel has ‘integer mansi.’ Wilkins and Galanos are not near 
the mark, 


CHAPTER THE ELEVENTH. 


ARJUNA SPOKE. 


‘My delusion has been dispersed by the words which thou 
hast spoken for my good, (concerning) that highest mystery 
called the Adhy&tma.! For I have heard at full length from 
thee, O thou whose eyes are like lotua-leaves! the origin and 
dissolution of existing things, and also thy inexhaustible 
greatness. I desire, O highest Lord! to behold thy sovereign 
form,? even as thou hast thus declared thyself to be, O best of 
men! If thou thinkest that that form is possible for me to 
look upon, master! do thou, Lord of Devotion! show thine 
inexhaustible self to me.’ 


THE HOLY ONE SPOKE. 


“Behold my forms, O son of Pritha! in hundreds and 
thousands, of divers kinds, heavenly, and of divers colours 
and fashions, Behold Adityas, Vasus, Rudras, the twin 


1 See Chapter VILE, note 1. 

2 Mahdémya cannot be here received in its usual signification of ‘magnanimity, 
which would yield no satisfactory sense. It us explained by the word aryaya, 
which follows it, and refers to bis boundless universality, of which Krighna 
has just given so many instances, 

*'It is ntrango, that after declaring the infinity and wuiversality of the Deity, 
our philosopher should sock to invest him in a palpable bodily form, however 
superhumgn and un-material. But we fancy that in this he has yielded partly to 
the poet, and partly to the man of sense and crafty schismatio, who knew that if 
hi deity wax fo bo well received by the public, he woust woar some form or other, 
on which.the less spiritual part of it could meditate with esse snd awe, but 
without ftigung the thought, Moreover, the description if of the tranefigura 
tion, indicates that it wes merely an attempt to symbolize the universality, omni- 
preeenoe, and oreative and destructive nature of the deity, and to unite the whole 
with the characteristics of Vighpu. 
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Ashwinan, and the Marats. Behold many wonders, which 
thou hast never seen before, son of Bharata! Here in my 
body now behold the whole universe in a collective form, 
with moveable and immoveable‘ objects, and whatever elee 
thou wouldest behold, Krishna! But thou wilt not be able 
to behold me merely with this (human).eye of thine. I give 
thee a divine eye. Behold my sovereign mystery.’ 


SANJAYA SPOKE, 


‘Having thus spoken, 0 king!® Hari,’ the mighty lord of 
devotion, showed to the son of Prith4 his sovereign form, 
gifted with many mouths® and eyes,’ with many wonderful 
appearances, with many divine ornaments,!? holding many 
celestial weapons,"! wearing celestial wreaths" and robes,!! 
anointed with celestial perfumes, the all-miraculous infinite 
deity, with his face turned in all directions. If the light of 
thousand suns were to break forth in the sky at the same 
time, it would be similar to the brilliance of that mighty one. 
There did the son of Pandu thon behold the whole universe, 
so multifariously distributed, collected in one in the person of 
the god of gods. Thereupon the despiser of wealth, struck 
with amazement, and with his hair standing on end, saluted 
the god by bowing his head, folded his hands reverentially,"* 
and spoke as follows :’ 


+ Animate and inanimate. 

® Bee Chapter I. note 18. 

© This is addressed to Dhritarashtra. 

> A name of Vighnu and Kyighpa. Soe Jader. 

+ ‘Aa will be seen afterwards, these mouths, fillod with flames, wero typical 
of the material essence /prekriti), in which all things are re-sbsorbed, and thus, 
as it were, destroyed. 

2 "Typical of his power of seoing ererything. : 

% Wearing the peculiar wondors and ornaments of cach deity, typical of his 
possessing alf the peculiar powers and attributes of each, 
Whe weapons, wreaths, and dresses peculiar to each of the deities, 

\ This is done by plating the bands together, hollowing the palms eo as to 
hold water, and carrying them in this position to the forehead. ‘This is the ueual 
reverence of inferiors of respectability to their superiors. 
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ARJUNA SPOKE. 


‘I behold all the gods in thy body, O god! and crowda 
of different beings, the lord Brahmé on a throne of a lotus- 
cup, and all the Righis and celestial serpents. I see thee with 
many arme, stomachs,’> mouths, end eyes, everywhere of 
infinite form. I see neither end, nor middle, nor yet begin- 
ning of thee, O Lord of All! of the form of All! crowned 
with a diadem, bearing a club, and a discus.7 I see thee, a 
tmoass of light, beaming everywhere, hard to look upon; bright 
as a kindled fire or the sun, on all sides, immeasurable. 
I believe thee to be the indivisible, the highest object of 
knowledge, the supreme receptacle '® of this universe, the 
imperishable preserver of eternal law, the everlasting person.'? 
I see thee without beginning, middle or end, of infinite 
strength, with the sun and moon as eyes, mouths like a 
kindled fire, heating all the universe with thy splendour. For 
this space between heaven and earth,” and every quarter of 
heaven, are pervaded by thee alone. The triple world is 
astounded, O mighty one! having beheld this miraculous aud 
terrific form of thine. For these crowds of Suras turn to thee 
(aa their refuge). Some, affrighted, murmur with folded hands. 


43 We may here remark that the post has shown great taste and judgment in 
lacing the details of the appearance in the mouth of Arjuna, and not of Sanjaya. 
t gives the description more force, xud enables him to mark the inereasing awe 

of the spectators ebucluding ‘with © prayer for meroy, of much beauty. ‘The con- 
ception af the whole passige ready it, perhaps, the finest in the Sanskpt 
Tanguago, The change of metre, too, from the common Anushtubh to Trightubh, 
Jens additional spirit to the whole. 

14 Typical of his infinite strength and power 

18 Typical of hia power of contuiniug and comprehending all things. 

18 Whose form is the universe, 

 Typicht of bis power of incarnation,— the club, the discus, and the tiara being 

the insignia of Krishna: compare shloka 46. ‘The discus is a warlike missile 
in the shape of « quoit, but that of Krishna has tho additional advantage of being 
surrounded with thames and with it accordingly ho ect on fire and destroyed the 
city of Késhi (Benares), when engaged in the war against the Daityas under 
Kansa. 








18 The material essence, into which all matter was re-absorbed, being portion 
of the Supreme Being. fac 
3 See Chapter VITI. note 1, under ‘ AdA(daiva.’ 


® Tho air, in which the transfiguration appeared. 
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The multitudes of Maharshis*! and Siddhas praise thee in 
most excellent hymna, crying “Hail to thee!” Rudras, 
AXdityas, Vasns, and all the* Sédhyas, Vishwas, the twin 
Ashwivau, and Maruta and Ushmapés, the crowds of 
Gandharvas, Yakshas, Asuras, and Siddhas behold thee, and 
are all amazed. Having seen thy mighty form, with many 
mouths and eyes, O great-armed one! and with many arms, 
thighs, and feet, many stomachs and many projecting teeth, 
the worlds* and I, too, are astounded. For, since I have seen 
thee, touching the skies (in height), beaming with divers 
colours, with open mouth, and huge glittering eyes, my 
inmost soul is troubled, and I lose both®! my firmness and 
tranquillity, O Vishnu! I cease to recognize the regions of 
heaven,® and experience no joy, merely from beholding thy 
mouths with their projecting teeth, like the fire of death. Be 
merciful, O Lord of gods! habitation of the universe! and all 
these sons of Dhritarashtra, together with multitudes of the 
kings of the earth, Bhishma, Drona, and yon son of a 
charioteer,* together with our principal warriors also,— 
hasten to enter thy mouths,*? formidable with projecting 
teeth, Some are seen clinging in the interstices between thy 
teeth, with their heads ground down. As many torrents of 
rivers flow down direct even to the ocean, these heroes of 
the human race enter thy flaming mouths. As flies, carried 
away by a slrong impetus, fly into o lighted candle to their 
own destruction, even multitudes (of beings), impelled by 


% Boe Indes, under ¢ 
% Expressed by the relative pronoun ye ; lit. ‘tho Sadhyee whatever.’ 
25 The throe worlds—heaven, earth, and bell. : 

% Literally, ‘I find neither,’ ete. 

% «T lose my senses, and do not know where I am.’ The regions of heaven are 
the points of the compuss, ‘ 

38 Karna. Seo Lndes. 

2 Will speedily do so. Speaking lly of their death, eo soon to 
follow. Their entrance in the mouths of the Supreme Being is typical only of the 
dissolution of their bodies, not of their souls; the re-absurption of the material 
body into the material essence (prabriti). . 

«*8 Even from their sources they take the direction of the ocean, 
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a strong impetus, enter thy mouths also for destruction.” 
Devouring all inhabitants of the world from every quarter, 
thou lickest them in thy flaming lips, Filling the whole 
universe with thy splendour, thy sharp beams burn, O 
Vighnu!® Tell me who thou art, of awful form. Salutation 
to thee, O best of gods! Bo merciful! I desire to know thee, 
the primeval one, for I cannot divine what thou art about.’®! 


THE HOLY ONE SPOKE. 

‘Tam Death,” that causes the destruction of mankind, 
(already) mature. I am come hither to destroy mankind, 
Not one, except thee, of the warriors, who are here drawn 
up in their respective armies,** will survive. Therefore do 
thou arise and seize glory! Conquer thy foes and enjoy the 
ample kingdom. I also have already slain these enemies.*” 
Be thou only the instrument, O left-handed one! Slay 
Drona, and Bhishma, and Jayadratha, Karna and others too, 
strong in war, who are (really) slain by me. Be not 
troubled !* Fight, thou wilt conquer thy rivals“ in the fray.’ 


2 They rush headlong into battle, as moths fly into the flame. 

% Herc, and in shloke 24, wo find Vishnu addressed, and not Krishna, The 
change of,form was not merely to that of the Supreme Spirit, but firstly from the 
earthly body of Krishna, the incarnation, to the typical one of Vishnu, and then 
to the personified appearance of tho universal energy. 

a Lit, ¢ action” Arjuna is alarmed at seeing all these warriors thus 
devoured in effigy, as it were, and wants to know what it all means, 

% Ink this translation, though it is not supported by any of the translators, 
who have all ‘Time,’ (Schlegel, ‘ Dies,") as being the only one which will rendor 
the seuse of the passage clear, and supported by all that is suid before and after it, 

® Lit., ‘not all,’ which, in Sanskrit, is equivalent to our ‘not any,’ 

% Lit, ‘in the hostile armics,’ alluding ta both. 

* This heey is not quite correct, The Mah&bbfrate tells us that all 
perished on either side except the five sons of Pandu, 

2 Of HestinGpura, abont which they wore going to fight. 

3 As Krishna has already told us, in Chapter IL, one man does not really Kill 
another. He killa and has {illea the Dhartarashtras in determination, Arjuna ia 
only tho instrument. 

% Fromeavya, ‘left,’ aud sdchin, which only occurs in this compound. It is 
probably derived from  thooretical root, teh, oo carve or bend,’ bod the com- 
pound would mean, ‘bending the bow with the left hand.’ See Westergaart's 
F Radioes Lingam Sanskrite,’ p. 104, “. 

%® This is the 2nd person of the Srd preterite without thé augment, which, with 
ind, is constantly used ax an imperative. (Seo Wilson's Grammer, pp. 506, 6.) 
The final visage is dropped before the semi-vyowel in the next half-line. 

4 Rivals for the powession of Dhyitarhshtre’s kingdom. 

13 
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SANJAYA SPOKE. 


‘Having heard these words of the hairy one, he of the 
tiara," with his hands folded in supplication, and trembling, 
again saluted Krishna and.addressed him, bending with 
e low murmur, overwhelmed with fear.’ 


ARJUNA SPOKE. 


*The universe, O Krishna!‘ is justly delighted with thy 
glory, and devoted to thee. The Rékshasas floes, affrighted, 
to the divers quarters of heaven, and all the multitudes of 
the Siddhes salute theo. And, indeed, why should they not 
adore theo, O great one! theo, the first creator, more im- 
portant even than Brahmé himself?“ O infinite king of 
gods! habitation of the universe! thou art the one indivisible, 
the existing and not existing, that which is supreme,'® 
Thou art the first of the gods, the most ancient person. Thou 
art the supreme receptacle of this universe. Thou knowest 
all, and mayest bo known, and art the supreme mansion. By 
thee is this universe caused to emanate, O thou of endless 
forms! Air, Yama, fire, Varuna, tho moon, the progenitor, 
and tho great- grandfather (of the world) art thou., Hail! 
hail to thee! hail to thee a thousand times! and again, yet 
again, hail! hail to thee! Hail to thee from before! Hail to 
thee from behind! Hail to thee from all sides too! Thou 


+ Arjuna, 
4 Nameskpited, irveguler for nemaskritya, on account of the metre, Schlegel 
thinks that the rule, which requires the termination ya for twa in indeclinable 
participles of compound verbs, holds good only for those compounded with pre- 
Positions, not for those with other particles. grummarians are chiefly silent 
‘on this point. 

© See Chapter I, uote 18. 

4 ginee Brahins, the impersonification of the creative poter of the Supreme 
Being, is, at best a'mere porshable, material deity. ‘pe Bop 

4 Spirit and matter. Sea Chapter 1X. note 30. 

46 Tho tranclaticg of this passage has been much disputed ; but ax it would 
rather perplex than enlighten the reader to repeat the arguments used on both 
aides, we must refer him to the critique of Langlois in the ‘ Journal Amatiquo," 
vol, vi. 1825, p. 249, and Laseen’s reply in a note on flrs passage. Compare, 

“ moreover, Ch. IX. shloka 19, and Chapter XIIT. shioka 12, 
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All! Of infinite power end immense might, thou compre- 
hendest all; therefore thou art All‘? As I took thee merely 
for a friend, I beseech thee without measure to pardon 
whatever I may, in ignorance of this thy greatness, have said 
from negligence or affection, such as, “O Krighna! O son of 
Yadu! O friend!” and everything in-which I may have 
treated thee in a joking manner, in recreation, repose, sitting, 
or meals, ‘whether in private or in the presence of these, 
Eternal One! Thou art the father of the animate and in- 
animate world. Thou art to be honoured as more important 
than thet Guru himself? There is none equal to thes, and 
how could there be another superior (to thee) even in the 
triple world, O thou of unrivalled power? Therefore I 
implore thee, saluting thee and prostrating my body; thee, 
the Lord, worthy of praises. Thou shouldest bear with me, 
O god! as a fathor with a son, as a friend with a friend, as a 
lover with his beloved one.” Now that I see what I have 
never seen before, I am delighted, and my heart is shaken 


* No ono can deny the beauty of this passionate burst of enthusiasm from the 
lips of Arjane, os ho strives to grasp the idea of the infinity and universal 
of the Syprome God, and winds up with the ory of *Thou All!’ It ia suel 
passnges as this and the one that follows, aud which is unrivalled in ite tender 
pathos, that make the Bhagavad-Gita really @ poem, and not merely a collection 
of philosophical dogmate reduced to ellokas, 

48 Awod by the spectacle of Kriglna’s renl greatness, Arjuna shudders at the 
familiarity with which he has always treated him, when in his mundano form, aa 
a friend and comrade; aud implores forgiveness. 

© Compare anor aniydnsam in Chapter VILL. shloka 9, ‘This is in the same 
manner o play on the word guru, which, es an adjective, means ‘weighty, im- 
portant,’ a a substuntive, ‘a spiritual teacher.’ The comparative garfydn has, of 
Course, the meaning of the farmer. Aaya must be taken as agrecing with guros, 
and the allusion is to Brabmt, who is considered in the light of a spiritual teacher 
of the world, in having dolivered to 1t the Vedus. Auother reading found in the 
Calcutta edition, tho edition of the MhAbhsrata, and the Scholia of Madausddano, 
is gurur, tho nom. sing., instead of guros, the gen. sing., which would render the 
translation of the sentence, ‘thou art to be honoured as the most important 
teacher of the univeyee,’ esya being upposed to refer to fokesya in the preceding 
Tine. Bothgtho sensc and the construction make the reading adopted preferable. 

© Priydydrhast = priydyah + arhaxi, the former word being in the genitive 
fom, sing., and the final visarga rejected, an irregularity eupported by Scl in 
his note, by quoting Raméyana, i. sliv. 9, and Vil. 22 of our own poem, 
(See Note.) a would be simpler to resolve it into priydym + arhasi, the former 
word being tuken for the dat. sing. meso. ; but, as Schlegel observes, the genitive is 
demanded by its presenee in the precoding couples of words, and both the sense 
and the construction favour the genitive feminine. 
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with awe, Show me that®! other form only, O god! Be 
gracious, O king of gods! habitation of the universe! With 
thy tiara, thy staff and thy discus in thy hand, thus only do 
I desire to see thee. Invest thyself with that four-armed 
form, thou of s thousand arms, of every form 1’ 


THE HOLY ONE SPOKE. 


*I have shown thee that supreme form, Arjuna! in kind- 
ness to thee, by my own mystic virtue,—that, which is my 
splendid, universal, infinite, primeval form, never yet beheld 
by other than thee. Not by studying the Vedas, nor by 
almsgiving, nor rites, nor severe mortification, can I be aeen 
in this form, in the world of man, by other than thee, O best 
of the Kurus! Be not alarmed, or in a troubled condition, at 
having seen this so terrible form of mine. But look, free 
from fear, with happy heart, upon that other form only of 
tine, namely, this.’ 

SANJAYA SPOKE. 

‘Vasudeva, having thus addressed Arjuna, showed him 
again his proper form, and the Great One consoled him who 
was alarmed, by again assuming a pleasant™ shape.’ , 


ARJUNA SPOKE. 


‘Now that I behold this thy pleasant human shape, thou 
who art prayed to by mortals! I em composed in my right 
mind, and brought back to my natural condition.’ 


THE HOLY ONE SPOKE. 


‘That form of mine which thou hast seen is very difficult 
to behold. Even the gods are always anxious to behold that 


% Tad, ‘ that yonder,’ as apposed to idam, ‘this present,’ refera to the mundane 
form, which he lied quitted. 

% ‘The use of idem after tad is not here a redundancy, but merke the actual 
ghange of for taking place atthe time he ix peaking, At the moment t¢ which 
hhe says ¢ad, he is still in his universal form ; but when afterwards he adds idam, 
he has resumed his mundane forma, which is consequently idam, *thia present.” 

© As contrasted with ghora, ‘terrible,’ the epithet of his universal form. 
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form. Neither by studying the Vedas, nor mortification, nor 
almsgiving, nor sacrifice, can I be seen in such a form aa 
thou hast seen me, But only by worship, of which alone I 
am the object, can I be really known and seen, Arjuna, and 
approached in this form, O harasser of thy foes! He who 
performs his actions for me, intent on me, devoted to me, 
free from interest, and from enmity towards any being, comes 
to mo, O son of Péndu!? 

Thus in the Upanishads, ete., (stands) the Eleventh: 
Chapter, by name 

“THE VISION OF THE UNIVERSAL-FORM.’ 
™ Who does not neglect his duties, but performs them without any aelfish 


interest, and as sacrifices to me. Schlegel has, ‘mihi grata opera qui erficit,' a 
freodonl which, I think, nether presolet uot the eomsoion ete 


CHAPTER THE TWELFTH. 


ARJUNA SPOKE. 


“Of those who reverence thee as worshippers, thus! ever 
devoted, and those also who worship the indivisible and 
unmanifested, which are the most skilled in devotion ?’ 


THE HOLY ONE SPOKE. 


‘Those who worship me, placing their hearts on me with 
constant devotion, and gifted with the highest faith, are con- 
sidered by me as the most devoted. But those who worship 
the indivisible, indemonstrable, unmanifested, omnipresent, 
difficult to contemplate, all-pervading, immoveable, and firm, 


1 Evam must be taken with satataywktah, and bo understood to refer to the last 
shlok ofthe preoeding Chapter. ‘The opposition is vot merely between the forms 
under which the Supreme Being is worshipped, but between the nature of the 
worship addressed to him under each of these forms. These forms are two, the 
vyakta and the atyakta. The vyakta, or manifested form, is that which was 
described by Krishna himself in Chapter X., end which has been shown to Arjana, 
8 detailed in Chapter XI. It is the Supreme Being considered in his universality 
‘und in his relation to matter. It is his manifestation in his own works throughout 
the universe, ‘ho aryakta, or unmanifestod form, on the other hand, is the 
Bupreme Being considered in his exclusively spiritual unity, as spirit separate 
from matter, apart from and exclusive of everything else. ‘This is, of course, the 
higher, as being the more spiritual character of the Supreme One; but when 
Arjuna asks uate which form it is better to worsbip him, Krishna replies imme- 
diately under the vyak(a, or manifested form, and immediately adds his reasons, 
namely, that contemplation of the Supreme Being, in his purely spiritual 
character, was too difficult to be practical. The mode of worshipping the eyakta, 
or universal manifestation, would be almost the same as that of worshipping him 
in his separate manifestations, as some one of the deities, etc., namek", practice, 
‘the rites of religion, practical devotion (Zarmayoga/, and adherence to the duties 
of caste. The mode of srosbipping the avyakéa ean only be the most abstract 
contemplation and elevation of thought; and though this is very praiseworthy 
when it can be aochmplished, its very difficulty, and the necessity it entails of 
neglect of one's duties, render it leas sceeptable, 

_* Lit., ‘not to be thought upon,’ on account of bis spiritual, formless, and 
immaterial character. 
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-if they restrain all the senses,* and are equally minded 
towards everything, and rejoice in the good of all beings, 
(also) attain to me only. Their labour is greater, since their 
thoughts are directed to an object which has no manifest 
form. For the path‘ which is not manifest is with difficulty 
attained by mortals. But if men renounce in me all their 
actions, intent on me, and meditating on me with exclusive 
devotion, worship me,—if their thoughts are directed towards 
me, I become ere long, O son of Prith4! their extricator from 
the ocean of the world of mortality. Dispose thy heart 
towards me only, to me attach thy thoughts, without doubt 
thou wilt dwell within me on high after this life. But if? 
thou art not able to compose thy thoughts immoveably on 
me, strive then to reach me by assiduous devotion, O despiser 
of wealth! If thou art not capable even of assiduity, be 
intent on the performance of actions for me.” Thou wilt 
attain beatitude even if thou only performest actions for my 
sake.” If¢ thou art unable to do even this, though filled with 
devotion to me, then abandon (tho consideration of ) the fruit 
of every action, being self-restrained. For knowledge is 
better than assiduity, contemplation is preferred to know- 
ledge, ‘the abandonment of self-interest in every action to 
contemplation ; final emancipation (results) immediately from 
such abandonment. He who is free from aversion, well- 
disposed towards all beings, and also compassionate, unselfish 
and unoonceited, the same in pain and pleasure, patient, 
contented, always devotional, self-governed, firmly resolute, 
who directs his heart and thoughts to me (only), and worships 
me, is dear to me; and he from whom the world receives 


9 Lit,, ‘the collection of the sensew,’ viz. five senses of perception, five organs 
of action, @nd the heart. 

* ‘The mootal approach of the invisible and unmanifested Boing. 

5 Atha is here put for athached. Compare Ramby. ii. 60, 8; Hitopsdesha iii, 
339, ete, 

€’The abeonce of atha in theso two shlokes is sccountel for by the hypothetioal 
force being carried on from shloka 9. Compare Gith-Govinds, p. 112, 

* As a aucrifice to me, offered in a spirit of devotion. 
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no emotions,’ and who receives no emotions from the world, 
who is free from the emotions of joy, envy, and fear, is dear 
to me. He who has no worldly expectations, who is pure, 
upright, unconcerned, free from anxiety, and from any 
interest in all his undertakings, and worships me, is dear to 
me, He who neither rejoices, nor hates, nor grieves, nor 
loves, who has no interest in good or bad, and is full of 
devotion, is dear to me. The man who is the same to a foe or 
a friend, in honour or ignominy, the same in cold or heat, 
pleasure and pain, and free from interesta, alike in blame or 
praise, taciturn, and content with whatever may be; who has 
no home,® who is steady-minded and full of devotion, is dear 
tome. But those who attend {at the banquets of’) this sacred 
ambrosia,’ as I have explained it, full of faith, intent on me, 
and worshippers of me, are dear to me above all.’ 

Thus in the Upanishads, etc., (stands) the Twelfth Chapter, 
by name 


‘DEVOTION THROUGH WORSHIP.’ 


* These emotions are immediately explained as joy, envy, and fear, or anxiety, 
—feelings which @ man receives from his relations with his fellow-creatures, 
© Who abandons his relation with the world, cvon so far as to quit ‘his home 
and retire to solitary contemplation in the woods. 
1 In Chapter X. sbloka 18, Arjuna has designated the matic doctrine of the 
universal manifestation of the Supreme Being as ambrosia, or food for immortality, 
* The word is used with the same reference here, and Krishya again declares what 
he has said in shloke 2, thet those who worebip bim under this universal form— 
the Supreme Being in his relation to matter—are the beet of all devotees. 


CHAPTER THE THIRTEENTH: 


THE HOLY ONE SPOKE.* 
‘This body, O son of Kunti! is called Ashetra.5 Those who 


1 We now commence the third division of our poem. As has been said in 
Chapter VIT. noto 1, its first six Chapters treat of the practical dogmata of the 
‘Yoga system, following, of course, Patanjali’s school. In the next six our philo- 
ropher has treatod of ts theology, the peculiar provincy of the Bhagarad Gita 
itsolf; while in these Isat six Chapters he will bring forward the speculativa 
or Sknthya portion, following more clotely in the atope of Kapila and Iehwara 
Krighna, though, of course, distinguished from them by the introduction of dei 
throughout. In the Introduction it will have boom seen that all which exista, ix 
divided into two great heada—matter and spirit. ach of these is again wb - 
divided,—matter into tho developed principle, commonly called jagat, the universe; 
and the undeveloped principle, called pratyité, or nature :—spirit into dividuated 
and non-dividuate, or the soul of man and the universal spirit, called the Supreme 
Being. From these four categories, triads or rather triplets are times formed, 
such as God, soul, and matter, which is the one here treated of ; or spirit, nature, 
and the world, as afterwards cmployed ;—natare and the world being in the first 
‘comprehended under ‘ matter ;’ God and soul in the second under ¢ spirit.’ 

2 In tho MS. D. of the Royal Library at Paris, in two MSS. of London, and in 
the Calentta edition of the Mahubhérata, this Chapter is commenced’ by the 
fullowing ebloke : 












“ARJUNA SPOKE. 
Nature and also spirit, Ashetra and also kphetrajne, 
This I desire to learn, and spiritual knowledge and the object of spiritual 
knowledge, O Hairy One!’ 

‘Wilkins had it aleo before him in the Benares MS. from which ho translated, The 
majority of the MS3., and the Calcutts edition of the Bhegevad-Gitt, do not 
contain it, and as it boars all the inopress of an insertion by some studious and 
yerse-making copyist, who did not see his way very clearly in the onder here 
followed, we imitate Schlegel and Galanos in entirely omitting it. 

3 We leave theso words untranslated, as they are philosophical terms which it 
is impossible to render correctly by any corresponding terms in English. Xpheire 
is literally ‘body,’ not merely the poreonal body, but the body considered ax am 

gale ofall the components (23 in number, el the attributes, and all the Lf 
of matter in ita development. in is i in shloks 6, and, in short, it is 
matter generally, represented by the body. Nor must this be supposed to be merely 
the body of man. It signifies every organic ite of matter (and by the 
‘Hindés oven inorganic bodice, ax stones, minerals, ete, ar comprehended under 
this head) which contains a soul. The éphetrajna is the individual soul which 
exista in such Aphetras, and is in tha next line declared to be (that is, to be 
of} the Supreme Spirit, ‘The literal meaning of the word is, ‘ that which undes- 
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know the truth of things* call that which knows this (kghetra), 
kghetrajna2 And know also that I am the Aghetrajna in all 
Kghetras,> Bhérata! That which is the knowledge of the 
kghetra and the kshetrajna is considered by me to be spiritual 
knowledge.’ What that Ashefra is, and what it is like, and 
to what changes it is liable, and from what it originates, all 
this, whatever? (it may be), and what that (kshetrqjna} is, 
and of what it is capable, learn in a compendious form from 
me,—which has been sung in various ways by the Righis,® 
separately, in different hymna, and also in metres of the well- 
demonstrated Brahmasitras,? which treat of causes? The 
great elements,"! the egotism, the intellect, and also the prin- 


atonds the Aphetra.’ It must bo remembered that the Hindé philosophers believed 

‘the oul to be placed within the body in order to work out its emancipation from 

material and individual existence, to which the Supreme Spirit has consigned iy 
it to emanate from himsclf. That emancipation can only be work 





by @ completo and jt comprehension of the nature of mutter and its true 
relations with individual sou! and the Supreme Spirit. Hence it is called the 
“comprehender of matter.’ 

* Philosophers: alluding to Kapila, Ishwara Kyishns, and their followers, 

® In this declaration, that the Supreme Spirit is the soul within all bodies, 
there is no denial of the individuality of the soul, merely an amertion that it is 
part, though a dividuated part, of the Universal Spirit. 

© The knowledge by which emancipation is attained. 

7 The word yat, repented here at the end of the shloka, though alrohdy ine 
troduced as tho third word ia it, is not, however, redundant, but refera not to fat 
Arketram, which is answorod by tho first yat, but to the taf before samdsena, Tt 
is the peculiarity of the relative sentence in Sanskrit, that ovory relative pronoun 
should, if possible, be balanced by a demonstrative ono, and vice vered; but it is 
impossible to mark this swinging in an English translation. 

5 "The use of the word chhandas would seom to denote that the allusion waa to 
the Vedas, and that the Righis here mentioned were those to one of whom cach of 
the hymns in those books is inscribed. ‘The context, however, demands a wider 
signifeaton fr both Highland eMAandoe, the former being, probably, the philo 
sophers of the Saukhya and Yoga schools, as Kapila, Patanjali, etc., called so 
from their piety and wisdom: the latter alluding to their productions, 

® This is the title of the well-known work of Badérayane, on the Vedénta 

m, It has, however, been generally considercd as posterior to the ‘ Bhagavad- 
{t6 ;” nor could our author attribute the teaching of purely Sinkhya dactriues to 
2 Vedinta philosopher. I should conjecture that the name referred generally to 
works on the Yoga system, Brahma being understood to mean the Supreme Being. 

2 That is, generally, of philosophy, the object of philosophy being to explein 
the causes of the existence of the universe, aad the connection of te soul with 
matter, ete. 

11 It would be beyotd the limita of these notes to enter in detail into the nature 
of the Btnlchye stem of comslogy, of which we have here eo brief « summary. 
‘We mnst refer the reader to that part of out Introduotion which treats of the 
Ssakhye system, and it will here to recapitulate the meaning of the terms 
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ciple of life, and the eleven organs and the five objects of 
eonse—desire, aversion, happiness, unhappiness, multiplicity 
of condition, reflection, resolution, (all) this is briefly deno- 
minated Ashetra with its passions."*» Modesty, sincerity, 
innocence, patience, honesty, reverence towards preceptors, 
purity, constancy, self-government, — indifference towards 
objects of sense; and also unselfishness, contemplation of 
birth, death, old age, sickness, pain, and error,’*—disinterest- 


‘wad, merely calling to remembrance thet the order ere employed is not the 
phildsophical arrangement, nor oven that of our author's fancy, but purely mb- 
servient to the metre. ‘The twenty-five components of all existing things, whether 
spirit or matter, with the exception of the Supreme Being himself—in short, 
of the whole crestion,—are thus ranked in the Sénkbya system :— 

4.1. Prakpiti (here called avyakta), the undeveloped principle or essence of 
‘matter, from which the next twenty-three components, called altogether 
eyakta, or developed matter, emanate, viz. : 

4.2,” Buddhi, intelligence, that which transmits external impressions 
‘redoived through the enwes to tho soul,-—the eyes, ex it were, of the soul, 
whieh produces, : 

& 8 Abankira, egotimn, the conscioumess of individual exstonoe, which 

rode 


c8, 
a. 4s Ronmdtrie (hero called indriyagochara), the five subtitle elements 
of matter, the clementa of the elements; the atoms which, when aggre- 
gated, form the elements, They are sound, feel, colour, sapidity, and 
oan gach mA these, 7 their turn, luces pers of roy sik fap 
*. 9~13, \dbhitdni, five grosser elements, ether (dkish), ait , 
fire (agni, light and heat), water (dp), and earth. ‘Thus sound produces 
ether ; feel, air; colour, light, ote. ‘Tho subtile elemonts being united to 
» ihe grosser eloments, noxt produco, 
J: U—18, Indriys, the five scnscs of perception, hoaring, feeling, seeing, 
tasting and smelling, and next, 
g. 19~23, Karmendriya, the five organs of action, also considered as 
senses, which are the voico, the hands, the feet, the anus, and the penis, 
Lastly, ahankdra produces, 5 
4, 24. Atanas, the heart, the internal orgun of perception, which receives 
the external impressions of the senses, and transmits them through the 
ahankdra and the intellect to te soul, and is the sent of the passions, ete. 
é, 26. Atmd or purupha, the individual soul. 
It is tho twenty-three components from to A inclusive which form the kphetra: 
thus the mahdbhutdni are *e’; the akenkdra is ‘e’ ; the buddhi, *”; the eleven 
tndriydni are +f, g,' and ‘A? (manas being considered ax an internal sense) ; the 
five sndriyagocharas,'d’ Another component, however, is here mentioned, which 
requires come explanation—namely, aryakta. This we know to be a name for 
prakyiti, the undeveloped principle or essence of matter; but since Aphetra can 
‘with strictness only refer to developed matter, it can scarcely be understood to 
inclndo tho undeveloped principle also. This principle, however, while apart from 
matter, as the essence from which it emanates, is also connected with it aa being 
the principle of vitat existence, and in this sense it must be here understood: 
¥ The passions (lit., ‘changes') belonging to animate matter are those seven just 
named (desire, etc.), and mst, of course, be referred.to*the sensitive part of 
matter, the manaz, 
1 Consideration of the evil and misery of this life, in order that he may not 
. 








become seduced and attached to it by ite apparent good and heppiness, 
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edness, and indifference towards one’s children, wife, and 
household, and constant equanimity both in pleasant and 
unpleasant circumstances,—attentive worship by exclusive 
devotion to me, frequenting of solitary spots, a distaste for 
the society of men,—perseverance in acquiring knowledge of 
the Adhyétmé," consideration of the advantage of a know- 
ledge of the truth,!—this is called spiritual knowledge; that 
which is contrary to this, ignorance. I will declare to thee 
what the object of spiritual knowledge is.'7 He who knows it 
eats ambrosia.* It is called the Supreme Being, without 
beginning, neither the existent nor non-existent.” It pos- 
sesses hands and feet in all directions; eyes, heads, and faces 
in all directions; having ears in all directions, he exists in 
the world, comprehending all things ;—resplendent with the 
faculties of all the senses,” yet disconnected from all the 
senses; disinterested, and yet sustaining all things;* free 


W Tf this doctrine be accused of unnatural austerity, we can only reply that the 
salvation of one’s soul was justly deemed paramount to all worldly ties, the nearest 
and dearest of which are here mentioned ; and refer our readers to the same injunc- 
tion, ia almost the same terms, from the mouth of the only unerring Preceptor, 
“If any man come to me, and hate not his father and mother, and wife an 
children, aud brethren and sisters, yea, and his own life also, ho caunot be my 
disciple.’ St. Luke xiv. 26. Neither the Divine guide nor the Hindd philosopher 
movant that these words should be construed literally; both, on the contrary, 
exhort their hearers to brotherly love, with which it would be impossible to hate 
one’s fathor and mother, etc.; but they only mean that where one’s salvation 
requirea it, even the nearest carthly ties must be disregarded, 

1 See Chapter VIII. note 1. 

18 Consideration that such knowledge is necessary to the attainment of final 
emancipation, 

47 The object to be known is, of course, the Supreme Being in all phases. 

+ That is, enjoys itamortality, which is final emancipation. 

be bag edd Chapter IX, note 30, and X1. shloka 37, in which places it is said 
that the Supreme Being is both spirit and matter; here Krighpa eays that the 
Supreme Being is not ealied either one or the other. He is not called spirit, 
because he is not spirit alone, but both spint and matter; he is not called matter 
for the same reason. 

% He posacases all those faculties of seeing, hearing, etc., which the senses give 
to man; but since he has no material body like man, he does not tfowe 
senses themselves, and is therefore, of courte, free from the evil influence which 
they have in attaching man to the world, ete. 

2 That is, he acta without interest in bis actions, As Krighpa himself saya 
sleewhere, he has nothing to gain, since all things are his; he can, therefore, have 
no interest in his actions, but nevertheless he continues to act. He hes created 
the universe, but does not now cease from actions, but sustains and cherishes that 
which he bas formed, 
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from (the influence of the three) qualities, yet possessing 
every quality ;* existing both apart from end within existing 
things,“ both inanimate and also animate. It cannot be 
recognized on account of its subtilty, and it exists both far 
and near. Not distributed among beings, and yet existing as 
if (it were so) distributed.* And it is to be known aa that 
which sustains existing things, and both devours and pro- 
duces them again.® This light, aleo, of luminous bodies is 
said to be superior to dazkness.°° It is epiritual knewledge 
itself,” the object of that Imowledge to be obtained by 
spiritual knowledge implanted in every heart. Thus have 
the Ashetra, the spiritual knowledge, and the object of that 
knowledge been briefly declared. He who worships me and 
can discern this (spirit in all things) is conformed to my 
nature. Learn that nature and spirit,® also, are both of them 
indeed without beginning. And know that the passions and 
the (three) qnalities are sprung from nature. Nature is said 
to be that which causes the power of doing what must be 
done in the organs. Spirit is said to be that which causes 


2 The three qualities that influence matter, aattwe, rajas, and tamas, have no 
effect on him, in spite of bis connection with matter, still he possesses the powora 
which those qualities give to matter. 

2% In his individuality, he is separate from matter; in his universality, exists 
within it. 

% Considered as a singlo indivieible personal spirit, ho is not really divisible 
among beings; but since the soul which existe within them emanates from and is 
actually identical with him, he is within them, as if he were divisible, 

3% He here speaks of him as the material essence (prekriti/, into which all 
things aro re-absorbed, as if it devoured them and again caused them to emanate. 

% ‘This is said metaphorically. The light is the Supreme Being considered as 
illumining or inspiring with knowledge those who are devoted to him, and thus 
warmounting darkness, which is ignorance, 

3 This is so forecd an idea that,we should greatly prefer to read jadna- 
Jaryam, But? 

38 See Chapter VIII. note 1, under adhidaioa, Here, howover, it is said of 

rit generally, the nature of which will be explained in Chapter XV. He has 
Gireaily explained matter (kyhstra), god (jnoya/, and apiritaal Enowledge (indno). 
‘It remains for him to treat of the material essence or yatare (prakriti) and the 
‘oul, and of the general connection of matter and spirit. 

% The material essence is also the vital principle, and this it is which gives life 
motion, and the power of action to the organs of all animate things. ‘ 
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the power of experiencing pleasure and pain (in matter). 
For spirit, when invested with matter,5' experiences the 
influence of the qualities which spring from nature, Its 
connection with those qualities is the cause of its regeneration 
in a good or evil womb.” The Supreme Spirit within this 
body is called the spectator and admonisher, sustainer, 
enjoyer, great lord, and also highest soul. He who thus 
understands spirit and nature with its qualities, in ‘whatever 
way he may have lived, is never born again (on earth), Some 
behold the soul by their mind’s eye, by means of contempla- 
tion on themselves, others by Sdénkhya-Yoge, and others 
by Karma-Yoga.4 But others respect it, not knowing it 
in this manner, but having heard it explained by others. 
And even these, if studious of such tradition, even sur- 
mount mortality Know, O Prince of the Bharatas! that 
as often as anything which exists,” animate or inanimate, 


% Still, though tho organs may be put ia motion by the vital principle, there 
gus shee ral sensibility or perception of external objeet without a soul within 

iF. 

4“ This is an explanation of the manner in which the soul gives that sensibility 
to the body. When the soul is disconnected from mi before and after its 
individual existence, the three qualitics whose influence is confined to matter can 
have no effect upon it; when, however, the soul is once united to matter, they 
have effect on it through the medium of matter, and thus the soul, before incapable 
of reesiving any impresions from external object wlien influenced by these 
qualities, is enabled to appreciate the good or bad in external matter. 

9 Since these qualities are, at best, all bad, their influence on the soul through 
the medium of matter is produetive of that dreaded evil,—regeneration on earth ; 
but if the soul has acquired more of the influence of the satiwa-guna, or quality 
of goodness, it ix born again in a good womb: that is, in the family of Brihmana 
or superior Kshatriyas ; if more of 2a/o-guna, or quality of badness, it is born in a 
bad womb, such as Vaishyas or Shddras, ete. 

33 Alluding to the Supreme Being in his own body, in the person of Krishga. 

‘% These are devotees who follow different systems, The first is that of con~ 
templation,—the pure Saukhya system ; the seound, which he calls Sankhya-Yoga, 
is that branch of the Yoga system which confines itself to exclusive, ascetic, and 
contemplative devotion, and rejects ali wosks; the third is the choice doctrine of 
the Bhagavad-Gitt, devotion united to works and actions. Compare IIT. 3—~6. 
The Sanichya-Yoga is also called Jngna-Yoga, and tho only difference Between it 
and the pure Séakhya is, that the former acknowledges and enjoins worship of « 
Supreme Being, the latter is virtually atheistic. 

3% These, as contrasted with devotees themeclves, are merely studious and 
zealous disciples, 

36 And attain to the only true immortality,—final emancipation. 

* 3 The abstract (lit., ‘existence’} is here put for the concrete, ‘ that which exists.’ 
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is produced, it is so on account of the conjunction of body 
and soul.® He, who perceives that the highest lord exists 
alike imperishable in all perishable things, sees indeed; 
for, perceiving the same lord present in everything, he 
does not himself destroy his own soul, but attains the 
highest path. But he who perceives that all actions aro 
entirely performed by nature only, perceives that he himself 
is therefore not an agent. When he recognizes the individual 
existence of everything to be comprehended in one, and to be 
only an emanation from it,’ he then attains to the Supreme 
Being. This supreme eternal soul, even when existing 
within the body, O son of Kunti! neither acts nor is 
affected ‘ by action, on account of its eternity, and freedom 
from the qualities? As the ether, though it penetrates 
everywhere, is not polluted on account of its rarity, so the 
soul, though present in every (kind of) body, is not polluted 
(by action}. As one sun illumines the whole of this world, so 
does (one) spirit illumine the whole of matter,“ Bhérata! 


45 All the translators have ‘by the conjunction,’ eto., ns if the reading were 
sanyogena and not sauyogdt. They have evidently been misled by the idea that 
ckyhetra ond kghetrajua alluded to matter and spirit, and the knowledge that the 
erounation of developed matter from natare was caused by the conjunction of the 
Supreme Spirit, as man, with the material essence or nature, as wifo. The 
meaning seems to me ta be simply that the cause of the emanation of developed 
mattor was the conjunction of soul and body, by means of which conjanction tha 
soul effects its emancipation. He therefore mercly states that the reason for the 
produation of matter wna to assist the soul in smancipating itself when ones placed 
within the body for that purpose, since it is by a knowledge of the real truth, 
acquired through the investigation of visible developed matter by the senses, that 
emancipation is achieved. 

%® Sinco he perecives that his soul is a portion of the Supreme Being existing 
within him, and on that aecount, if on no other, he is desirous to work out hie 
gimanciputoo, and uot by his neglect and crimes to precipitate the ‘divine spark’ 
into o 

That is, by the action of the threo qualities which spring from nature. 

«© That all existing things, although they exist separately, are one and the same 
Bupreme Being, ‘and’ mecrely so far distine! from lum, thay they ere emanations 
from his nfaterial essence. 

© Lit., ‘is polluted.” 

4 The qualities are what really act, by their inffuence, on matter. ‘The eoul is 
peasive, and although the quslitice influence it through fhemedium of the body, 
they cannot render it active. 

4 The souls in every body, although individual, are really only one and the 
name, viz. the Supreme Spirit. Thus one soul illamines every body, 
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Those who thus perceive by the eye of knowledge the dif- 
ference between ksheira and kshetrajna, and the emancipation 
of beings from nature,” go to the Supreme.’ 
Thus in the Upanishads, etc., (stands) the Thirteenth 
Chapter, by name 
‘DEVOTION IN CONNECTION WITH THE KSHETRA AND 
KSHETRAJNA.’ 


From material existence, 


CHAPTER THE FOURTEENTH. 


THE HOLY ONE SPOKE. 


‘I will oxplain further? the great spiritual knowledge, the 
chief of sciences, by the knowledge of which all Munis? 
attain the highest beatitude after this life. Having acquired 
this knowledge, they attain to fellowship‘ with me, and are 
not regenerated even at the new creation, nor disturbed at 
the general destruction.5 The great Brahma® is a womb for 
me; in it I depose the fetus. The production of all existing 
things is from it, O descendant of Bhérata! Brahma is the 
great womb for every form which is produced in any womb." 
Iam the father which provide the seed. Goodness, badness, 


1 In this Chapter he treats of the three gunas, or natural qualities, which 
influence all mattar (for a detailed account of this doctrine see Introduction), but 
only in d very general manner. The qualities are firstly eoourately described ; 
thelr action is then specified ; and, lastly, the future state of the beings influenced 
mote particularly by each of thom. 

* Twill eontinue to explain. 

® Used gouerally for a pious devotee. 

* Sddharmya bax been misunderstood by Wilkins. Tho clement dharma, 
from which it has been derived, has hero no allusion to law or virtue, but simply 
to office. Sddharmin in a maan whose duty or office, or oveu business, fs the same 
as one’s own; and henee means a fellow, a companion. 

© At the commencement or conclusion of each Kalpa. See Chap. VIII. note 19. 

® Brahma ia hore nouter. ‘Throughout our poem the neuter of this word bas 
toon employed to devignata the Supreme, Being himaelt in his moxt generat 
character. ‘This eannot be the ease here, sinos Krighpa. speaks of himself as the 
Supreme Being, and Brahma es distinet from him. At the same timo it has 
nothing to do with Brahmé, masculine. But as Brahmé (maso.) is the mytho- 
logical peraonifcation of the cretive power of & Vedio or seii-mythologial 
Supreme Being, so is Brahma here the philosophical type of the ereative principle 
of te philosophical Supreme Being. His not» personification, nor eren seperato 
from the Supreme Being, but merely a part of him distinot from spirit, the 
muterial eseonce inherent in him, by means of which, himself then both effcient 
and material creator, he produces the univoree. : 

7 Not merely those forms or bodies which are literally born from the wombs of 
gots, men, or beasts; but generally whatever is produced from anything elze, and » 


4 
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and indifference,’—the qualities thus called, sprung from 
nature, influence the imperishable soul® within the body, O 
strong-armed one! Of these, goodness is lucid and free from 
disease, on account of its spotlessness, and implicates” (the 
soul) by means of connection with the pleasant, and connec- 
tion with knowledge, O sinless one! Know that badness, 
being of the nature of desire, arises from appetite and pro- 
pensity. This implicates (the soul), O son of Kunti! by 
connection with action. But know that indifference, arising 
from ignorance, is the delusion of all mortals. This impli- 
cates (the soul) by means of folly, idleness, and sloth, O son 
of Bharata! Goodness connects {the soul) with pleasure, 
badness with action, Bhérata! but indifference surrounding 
knowledge connects it indeed! with folly* When one 
has surmounted badness and indifference, goodness existe, 
Bhérata! badness when one has surmounted goodness and 
also indifference; indifference when one has surmounted 
goodness and badness." When knowledge, the bright light, 


therefore all things, ‘The object in introducing these two shlokas, beforo explain- 
ing the three gunes, is to show what relation the material essence (commonly 
called prakviti, but here Brahma), from which they spring, beara to the Supreme 
Spirit on the one hand, and to maiter on the other. 

® The words are translated freely, as otherwise the sense of the whole Chapter 
would remain obseure. Literally ‘they would be ‘ reality,” ‘impulse,’ and 
‘darkness.’ See Introduction, 

® Through the medium of matter, to which their direct influence is confined. 
Thus they atfect the scuses, which transmit their good or bad impressions to the 
nent of sensibility (mans) ; this, again, forwards them to individunl consciousness 
fakankdraj, end this to the intellect fbudéhi), which, being in direct communi- 
ation with the soul, conveys thom to it. 

10 Lit.: ‘binds,’ viz. in the bonds of transmigration, 

1 Lassen has a Jong irrelevant note on the force of wta, very usefal in a 

amar of the Vedas, but of doubtful value for a poem of the date of ours, 
infice it to say, that, as he has shown, the fanciful explanation of the scholiasts 
must bo rejected, and the cotmmon use of the particle throughout the Mahabharata, 
and other works of like style and approximate date, be accepted, namely, that of a 
confirmative expletive. 
7, The Male of this bloke to me merely a recapitulation of' shlckas 6, 
and B. 

1 This is ill expremed, though the meaning is obvions. Goodness predominates 
when the other two quolities are conquered or suppressed ; badness when the other 
two are in the minority ete. The three qulitien it must be remembered, are 
aver separated they always actin concer, and, however good the soul may be, 
as even Brabmé himself, tho highest of material beings, some small portion of 
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has been produced through all the entrances" into this body, 
then one may know that goodness indeed is matured. Avidity, 
activity, undertaking of actions, restleasness and covetousness, 
these are produced when badness is matured, O Prince of 
Bhéreta! Absence of light and of activity, folly, and also 
delusion,—these are produced when indifference is matured, 
O son of Kuru! But when a mortal reaches his dissolution, 
and goodness is matured within him, he then approaches the 
spotless worlds of those who obtain the highest place.& He 
who reaches dissolution during (the predominance of) badness, 
is born again in those who are attached to actions,” and one 
who dies in indifference, is born again in the wombs of the 
senseless.® They call the reward of a good action, of the 
quality of goodness and spotless ; the reward of badness, pain; 
the reward of indifference, ignorance? From goodness is 
produced knowledge, from badness only desire; from in- 
difference spring folly, delusion, and also ignorance. Those 





adnoss and jodiference remaing within it. It i only. the propartion of their 
admixture which is horo alladed to, sinco it is impossible that tho soul, while 
united to material existence, can entircly subdue or eradicate any one of these 
qualities, 

14 As the body has been called the mansion of the soul, 60 are the senses, 
through which the inhabiting spirit receives knowledge, considered as its doors, 

18 ‘The absence of light, the distinguishing attribute of goodness ; and of activity, 
that of badness. 

16 Wilkins, Schlegel, and Galanes have here rendered uttamaviddm an if it 
‘meant ‘those who understand the Supreme Spirit.” Such understanding is, 
however, constantly declared to bo the gate to emancipation, and the sentence 
would therefore rignity that those in whom goodness predominated were emanci- 
pated. This is obviously not the onto, since in shlokts 20 and 26 we arc told that 
one must enticly overcome tho in order to be 





afuerce of all trae qual 





stot 

the threo places hero mentioned as tho futures of tho three different classes of 
Veings, and the allusion is to the worlds af Brahma, the Pitris, the Devas, etc. 
(see Chapter Y. note 39), as contrusted with tho bodies of men or bessta on earth. 

ienco, too, the use of the word Zokdw in the plural. Hod it referred to the 
Supreme Spfrit, aa the translations would lead us to suppose, the word loka, if 
used at all, must havo been in the singular number. 

1 The worldly, and consequently wicked, among men. 

18 Boosts and inorganic matter, a 

W® As knowledge ia to the Hind@ philosopher, as well as to the Hebrew 
monareh, the greatest good, ignorance is the greatest evil to which the soul can be 
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who gemain in goodness, go upwards; those of the quality of 
badness remain in a middle state. Those of indifference, 
remaining in a state of the lowest qualities, go downwards.” 
‘When the spectator™ acknowledges no agent but the quali- 
ties, and comprehends that which is superior® to the 
qualities, he approaches my being. Having overcome the 
three qualities which co-originate* with the body, the soul, 
released from regeneration, mortality, age, and pain, eats of 
ambrosia,’ 
ARJUNA SPOKE, 


«By what marks is one who has overcome these three 
qualities (distinguished), O master? What is his course of 
life P and how does he overcome these three qualities ?’ 


THE HOLY ONE SPOKE, 
‘He who* does not hate (the three qualities), bright- 
ness, activity, and also delusion,*® O son of Pandu! when 
they come forth (from nature's bosom), nor long for them 


20 ‘This is morcly a recapitulation of suickas 14 und 16. Upwards und down- 
warda must be understood to allude to the scale of states, or rather bodies, in 
which the sou) may be confined in transmigration. According to Kapita /Sankbyn 
Pravachana, iii. 42) and his disciple Ishwara Krishna (Saukhye Kariké, shloka 63), 
these bodies are fourteen in numbor, distributed in throo classes, in the followin: 
descending order The first class were decmed divine, or rather superhuman, an 
were eight in number, viz.: 1. Brahmé and the superior gods; 2. The Prujépatis 
or groat progenitors of the human race; 3. Saumya or lunar bodies; 4. Indra 
and the inferior gods (Devas): 6. Gandharvas, heavenly minstrels or angels; 
6, Rakghasss; 7, Vakghas; 8. Pishichas. ‘Tbe socond class was man. ‘The third 
were buings inferior to man, of five kinds, viz.; 10. Pashu, domestic animale ; 
LL. Myiga, wild beaste; 12. Birds; 13. Reptiles, fishes, aud inseots, 14, Vege- 
tablen and ‘inorganic bodies, Going upwards was, therefore, entering the region of 
any of the first cight; going downwards being re-born in any of the last five, ‘The 
middlo state was man, 

3 The soul, which Kapila and other philosophers compare to a spectator sitting 
passively in the body, and watching the operations of nature, which is likened to 
8 ballet-girl dancing on the stage of life. 

22 ‘The Supreme Being. 

* Schlegel wrongly ‘e corporo genitis.’” They do not spring froia the body, 
but from nature, and are, therefore, co-originate with all matier, aad, consoquun ly; 
with the body. ' Remark the force of the preposition sam in samudbhavdn. 

3% The food of immortality, which is union with the Supreme Being. 

3 The yo in the next shloke is also the subject here. 

% Merely other names for the three qualities, auttwa, rajaz, and tamas, See 
Indroduetion. 
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when they return to it,”—who, sitting as if unconcerned, is 
uot agitated by the qualities, and who does not waver, but 
(clings to the persuasion) “that the qualities exist ;”* who is 
the same in pain and pleasure, self-contained, with the came 
(feelings) towards a lump of earth, a stone, or gold; equally- 
minded to those whom he likes and those whom he dislikes, 
constant, equally-minded in blame or praise of himself,—in 
honour or disgrace,—towards both parties, frionds or foes; 
free from self-interest in all undertakings: he is said to have 
overcome the qualities. And he who worships me” with 
religious and exclusive devotion, when he has overcome the 
qualities, is fitted for the existence of the Supreme Spirit. 
For 1 indeed am the representative of the Supreme Spirit, 
and of the imperishable ambrosia, and of eternal law, and 
of intense happiness,’ 

Thus in the Upanishads, etc., (stands) the Fourteenth 
Chapter, by name 

‘DEVOTION IN CONNECTION WITH THE THREE QUALITIES,’ 


1 When they come forth from nature, their action begins; and coases when 
they ratugn to it. 

% Compare, but do not confound, Chapter III. 28, note 31. The meaning is 
here, that he knows them to exist, and, therefore, that it is they alone which impel 
hic towards, or keep him back from, action. 

*° Krighna himself. We have hore a declaration of what bas been understood 
throughout our poem,—the identifiention of Krishna himself with the Suprome 

cing. 

W We should conceive that this clause had been edded by our artful author, 
that his more Brahmanical and orthodox reader might not take advantage of the 
genitive brakmanas, which may be either nouter or masculine, and interprot it as 
Huding to Brahiot, the int poron of the mythological triad. ‘This he preventa 
by idontifying it with himself, Byighpa or Vighgu. 


CHAPTER THE FIFTEENTH. 


THE HOLY ONE SPOKE. 
‘They say that the eternal sacred fig-tree? grows with its 


1 This Chaptor contains a treatise on the naturo of spirit generally. It com- 
mences with an allegory (shlokas 1—6), which alludes to the whole universe, the 
eternal revolving current of life, under the igure of the Benyan, or sacred fig-troc. 
Tt then proceeds to describe spirit in the human body or the individual sout 
(shlokes ia): then to the univereal spirit (shlokas 12—17) ; and, Lastly, specifies 
spirit, as individual god, the Supreme Being. This division is quite necessary for 
a right comprehension of the whole Chapter. 

4 For a complete and most interesting account of this tree, which the limits of 
our note will not allow us to transcribe, we must refer the reader to Lasscn's 
excellent work, ‘ Indische Alterthurmskunde,' vol. i. pp. 255260, The Ashwattha 
is known to botanists as the Ficus religiosa, and is considered as the malo of the 
Ficus Indica, or Indian fig-trco, more commonly known to Earopeans as tho 
Banyan. It ts found in all parts of India and Ceylon, except on the table-land of 
the Dekkan; and every villuge has one specimen which it honours with all tho 
reverence due to its sanctity. It is found separatcly, and not in the forests, form- 
ing, a8 it does, a forest in itself, At an inconsiderable height from the ground, 
the stem puts forth a crown of branches, which, growing for some distance 
horizontally, cach lets fall a single shoot, which grows downwards till it reaches 
tho earth, and there takes root, thus forming a pillar, which supports the parent 
branch. Above the first crown of branches another is presently produced, which, 
growing beyond the first, lets fall another circle of pillars otttside them. ‘This 
process continues till the whole sometimes reaches the hcight of 200 fect, and an 
‘unlimited number of secondary stems circle around the original trunk. A vast 
house is thus formed, with innumerable chambers one within another, and in- 
creasing, as one penetrates furthor inward, in mysterious darkness and exhilarating 
coolness, which the hottest sun of India cannot affoct. No wontler, then, that this 
natnral dwelling, offered, as it were, to man, in the place of his own fer leas 
elegant or pleasant constructions ;—no wonder that theso circling mysterious 
bowers,—these cool bat not close retreats,—planted by Providence, not in the 
wild jungle, but in the midst of fertile plains, should win the reverence of the 
native whom they sheltered! No wonder that its branches, taking root on earth 
and forming new stems, should figure to the reflective the idea of gternal life! 
‘And auch is, indeed, the type which they presented. Lassen is of opinion that the 
whole passage here inscrted is borrowed from an older soures, and quotes 8 
Passage, tupposed to be alluded to by the scholiast, from the Kathaka Upanighad, 
vi. 1, in which thevtres is eaid to be the Semen and Brahma(n). He himeelf, 
however, betieves the allegory to allude only to the Vedas, from what is said in 
shloka 1, that ‘he who knows it, knows the Vedas.’ If I might be permitted to 
differ from eo high an authority, I should conceive that this phrase referced to 
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roots above’ and its branches downwards. He who knows 
this tree, the leaves of which are Vedic hymns,‘ knows the 
Vedas. Its branches® shoot forth downwards and upwards, 
nourished and increased by the qualities, and having objects 
of sense as tendrils. And their roots, which extend down- 
wards, are the connecting bonds of action in the world of 
man. Its form is not thus understood in this world, neither 
its end, nor beginning, nor its constitution. When one has 
hewn down this sacred fig-tree, together with itg wide- 
spreading roots,’ with the steady axe of indifference® (to the 
world), then may that® place be sought, to which those who 
go return no more, And I allude’ to that primeval spirit 


what is seid immediately before, that its leaves were Vedic hymns, for he who 
knows the whole tree would know the leaves too, and consequently the Vedas, of 
which they are the hymns. He further quotes a. passuge transeribed by the 
scholiast Madhusidana, from some unknown amriti, in which the tree ie said to 
represent developed matter, the trunk being intellect, the senses forming the 
interior cavity, the branches being the grosser elements of matter, its leaves the 
objects of sense, nnd its fruits the pains and pleasures of this life. Judging from 
the description in our own pocm, which bears some resemblance to this, 





Tam 
inclined to think with the scholiast, thet the allegory is a figure of the whole 
univorse, the mess of creation, the whole current of revolving material existence, 
‘The earth, then, from which it springs, would be nature, the material essence: 
and the branches, the individual bodics, which spring from matter ariginally, and 
again, eventually, return to it; the sap that runs through and influences the 
whole would be the threo qualities ; the tendrils, would bo the objocts of ae1 
which aro connected to the individual bodies by the sensos, and so on. 

4 Allnding to the branches themselves afterwards taking root. 

+ This may be explained in many ways, In the first placo, tradition asserted 
that the Vedic hymns were originally written on dry leaves. Again, os a tree puts 
forth ita leaves for the shelter of the earth, and then discards them to manure it, 
#0 has the material deity (Brahmi) put forth the Vedic institutions to shelter 
mankind froma evil, and delivered them to him for his improvemont and cultivation, 
Or, as the leaves aro the honour and ornament of » tree, the Vedas are the glory 
of the world, ete. 

5 The individaal bodies of all things and beings, nourished by the threo 
qualities, us the branches are by the sap. 

As the roota connect the branches more firmly with the earth from which 
they originally sprang, 20 does action connect the bodies and the souls they 
contain more closely with the world, and implicate them in the necessity of 
regeneratign. 

7 The actions which implicate their agents in regeneration. 

* When one has annulled the power of matter and of action by a resolute 
indifference to the world, 

* The Supreme Being. -¢ 

10 In speaking of that place. Schlegel translates this word by deduco, Galanos 
by ‘Tam,’ and Wilkins (Parraud's ‘trams. ‘J'ai rendu manifesta’ Let the reader 


choose. 
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only, from which the eternal" stream (of life) emanates. 
Those who are free from arrogance and delusion, who have 
subdued the vice of attachment te the world, always constant 
to the Adhyétmé,* who have repulsed desires, and are free 
from the influence of those opposites known as pleasure and 
pain, proceed unbewildered to that imperishable place. 
Neither san nor moon illumines that spot. The place, to 
which those who go return not, is my supreme dwelling, An 
eternal portion of me only, having assumed life in this 
world of life, attracts ‘6 the heart and the five senses,'? which 
belong to nature. Whatever body the sovereign spirit '’ 
enters or quits, it is connected with it by snatching those 
senses from nature, even as the breeze snatches perfumes 
from their very bedJ® This spirit approachea the objects 
of sense, by presiding over the ear,™ the eye,” the touch, the 
taste, and the smell, and alao over the heart.*! The foolish 


Ut Lit. : ‘ancient,’ i.e. without beginning. 

8 Among other meanings, pravryitti has that of ‘a continuous flow or current, 
the tide of events,’ etc. 

13 See Chapter VILL. note 1. 

“4 He is now about to speak of the lowest kind of Jwrugha, or spirit, the in- 
dividual soul. 

48 Material life, which commences and ends with the universe. Life, like time, 
when contrasted with eternity, can only be said of the existence of what is 

eriahable. Life being » conditional and dependent, not a positive term, cannot 
said of what never undergoes death. 

38 This is a mode of showing the connection between the soul and mattor. The 
senses and the heart are the links between the soul and the external world, 
‘When, therefore, the eoul enters the body, it attracts to itself, that is, connects 
with itself these senses, by which it is enabled to obtain that knowledge of the 
‘universe which aids its emancipation. 

" Lit. : ‘the senses, which havo the heart as sixth” The more correct 
rendering would therefore be, ‘the six senses, including the heart ;' but as the 
latter is superior and distinct from the senses, though improperly called a senso 
itself, I have preferred the given translation. "Schlegel i ‘with trath, that 
this peculiar construction is not unwonted either in Sauekyit or other tongues, 
He cites, for tho first, Hitopadesha, cd. Bonn, p. 63,7; and 106,16. For the 
latter, Juvenal, Sat. i. 64, and the Nibclungen-Lied, vorse 1879: * 

‘ Selbe vierde degene vara wir an den a0.’ 

'® ‘The soul being a portion (that emanated) of the Supreme Spirit (lehwara). 

® From the flowers which contain them. 

%® Tn these two words the conerete is put for the abstract, the organ itelf for 
the sense of which it is the site, 

« 4 The meaning of this shloka is, that without the soul, and the vital energy 
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do not perceive it when it quits the body, nor when it remains 
(in it), nor when, actuated by the qualities, it enjoys (the 
world), But those who have the eyes of knowledge do 
perceive it. And devotees, who strive to do so, perceive it 
dwelling within themselves; but those who have not overcome 
themselves," being destitute of sense, do not perceive it, even 
though they strive to do so. Know that that brilliance 
which etters the sun and illumines the whole earth, and 
which is in the moon, and in fire, is of me. And I enter the 
ground and support all living things by my vigour; and 
I nourish all herbs, becoming that moisture, of which the 
peculiar property is taste.* And becoming fire,* I enter the 
body of the living, and being associated with their inspiration 
and expiration, cause food of the four kinds* to digest. And 


which accompanies it, tho senses would be passive, and have no connection with 
the worldly objects (shave), which they are intended to grasp, By their inter- 
vention, the soul, when it hes once pervaded and directed them, becomes coguizant 
of the objects af sonse. 

#1 Lit, : ‘Have not formod themselves.” 

*3 Ho now comes to speak (in slilokas 12—16) of the second kind of Furupha, 
or spirit, the nou-individuato universal vitality, by which all things are in 
vigoratgd, not merely with life, bat with the propertics of the soul in divers 
degrees. " This is the Supreme Being, though not in his separate personality, but 
inthis connection with matter, When we consider the univereo in the light of a 
child produced in the womb of unture /prakriti), which is a part of the Supreme 
Being, by impregnation with spirit, the other portion of him, in the Blave of 
remetl, we shall understand that that semen whieh gives the strength, the life, the 
vigour to the fostus, is tho second Purueha, which, though really an emanation 
from the Supreme Being, just as much as individual soul is, and remaining an 
emanation only so long as matter exists in its devclopment, that is, during the 
existonca of the universe, is so cluscly connected with the Supreme Spirit ia his 
personal individuality, as to bo identified with him, much more than individual 
soul can be. 

4 In the cosmology of the Sankhya school, every element contains, as wo have 
seen, the sudtile element which corresponds to cach ono of the senses. Thos the 
peculiar property of cther /dkdsha) is audibleness, or that which corresponds to 
the senso of hearing; that of air is tangibleness, corresponding to the sense of 
toueh, ete, The peculiar property of water is sapidity, which corresponds to the 
senso of jaste. The water or moisture in the earth enters, then, the vegetable 
body, and, becoming sap, lends to it its sweot or sour, bitter or pungent, taste, 

2 VYaishwdnara is a name of Agni (see Fades). Tt here means the heat of the 
stomach, which is supposed to cook the food within it, till all the nourishment ia 
expunged and transmitted te the blood, ete., and md but the non-nutritiona 

art lof to pass away. ‘This process of cosking ia therefore nothing but that of 
igestion. 

3 Which are explained by the scholiast Shyidharaswamin to be—Let. Bhakshwat 
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I enter the heart of each one, and from me come memory, 
Enowledge, and reason. And I alone am to be known by all 


the Vedas,” and I am the composer of the Vedénta,® and also 
the interpreter of the Vedas. These two spirits ® (Purusghas) 
exist in the world,” the divisible and also the indivisible. 
The divisible is every living being. The indivisible is said 
to be that which pervades all. But there is another, the 
highest spirit! (Purusha), designated by the name of the 
Supreme Soul, which, as the imperishable master, penetrates 
and sustains the triple world. Since I* surpass the divisible, 
and am higher also than the indivisible, I am, therefore, 
celebrated in the world and in the Vedas as the highest 
Person (Purusha). He who, not deluded (by the world), 
knows me to be thus the highest Person (Purusha), knows 
all things, and worships me by every condition Thus have 


such as may be chewed, as bread; 2nd. Bhojys, such as may bo swallowed, as milk 
or curds; drd. Lehya, what is licked with the tongue, as liquorice ; 4th. Chophya, 
what is sucked with the lips, es jelly, etc. 

# These and the following words would seem to be e Brahmanical exemplifl- 
cation of the two preceding lines. To be known by tho Vedas pre-supposes an 
exercise of memory on the part of the student. ‘The Vedanta is a philosophical 
treatise on the theology of the Vedas, and would therefore requiro Anowtedge of 
the Supreme Being, etc.; while to interpret the Vedas, the reasoning powers must 
De brought into full force. ‘This explanation is undoubtedly fanciful, but it in 
difficult otherwise to account for what is hero so foreign to all thnt has gone 
defor. ‘The whole shloks bears the stamp of a copyist’s interpolation, an idea 
which is favoured by the change of metre in so sudden a manner. 

25 ‘The name of a work and school of philosophy, the composition and found- 
ing of which are ascribed, among many other works, to the Vyfua, Krishna 
Dwaipayana, who compiled the Vedas. As we know it, the work, which also 
Dears the name of Uttara, or second Mimdned, bears interual evidence of being 
considerably posterior to the Bhagavad-Gits, and cannot, therefore, be here 
tllnded to,” The word, bowever (= ede + ante), meens nothing mere than the 
*end of the Vedes,’ and might be givon to any school or t which had the 
expounding of the Vedic doctrines as ita chief abject. If this again be not meant, 
we must take the word in the general sense of the ‘ study of Vedie theology,’ and 
the word érit must be rendered ‘ institutor.’ 

%® Namely, the individual soul, here called divisible (shlokes 7—11), and the 
universal vital onergy, called the indivisible (sblokas 12—15). 

® Put generally for the universe or matter, to which these two belong, and on 
the existence of which their own individual existence depends. 

3 He now speaks of spirit entirely independent of matter, and of this there is 
but one form, the eupreme, eternel, infinite, individual deity. 

._ % Krishna again expresaly identifies himeelf with the Supreme Being. 
% Whatever he does, in whatever condition of life, becomes a secrifice to mo. 
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I declared, O sinless one! this most mystic science. A man, 
if he knows this science, will be wise and do his duty, 0 
son of Bharata !* 

Thus in the Upanishads, ete., (stands) the Fifteenth 
Chapter, by name 

‘DEVOTION BY THE ATTAINMENT TO THE HIGHEST PERSON.’ 


% The duty of his caste. Krishna takes care to bring all his teaching round to 
the same point, the persuasion of Arjuna to fight. 


CHAPTER THE SIXTEENTH: 


THE HOLY ONE SPORE, ‘ 

‘Fearlessnese, purification of his nature, continuance in 
devotion through spiritual knowledge, almagiving, temperance 
and study, mortification, rectitude, harmlessness, truth, 
freedom from anger, indifference to the world,’ mental tran- 
quillity, straightforwardness,? benevolence towards all beings, 
modesty, gentleness, bashfulness, stability, energy, patience, 
resolution, purity, freedom from vindictiveness and from 
conceit,—these are (the virtues) of the man who is born to the 
lot of the Devas, Bharata! Deceit, pride and conceit, anger 
and abusivencss also, and ignorance, are (the vices) of him 


who is born to the lot of the Asuras, O son of Pritha! The 
Tot of the Devas is considered conducive to final liberation,* 


+ This Chapter treats of that part of the doctrine of transmigration which 
concerns the state immediately after this life. The decds performed ou earth 
affect a man’s soul in five ways, two of which arc bad and three good, or, as they 
are here called, Sampad Asm i, or the infernul fate, and Sampad Laivt, or the 
divine fate, The two bad are as follows :— First, Those who act badly are 
despatched to the regions inhabited and presided over by the Asuras, the enemios 
of the gods, the giants and demons of Hind mythology, These regions are 
limited, in philosophical works, to three—the regioue of the Yakehas, Rhkyhasas, 
and Pubtduas, Wo havo also mention of Naraka as a general term. (See 
Chapter I, uote 35.) Sccondly, they aro born agin on earth in the bodies of 
inforior mea or of animals, The first receive the Kingdoms of the Devas aa 
their reward. ‘These aro five in number. (See Chapter V. note 89.) Secondly, 
after a sojourn in these regions proportionate to their merits, they are born again 
on earth in the bodies of the superior in rank and virtue among men. But the 
fifth fate, higher than both of these, is tho oe of philosophy—final emanei- 
pation from material existence and union with the Suprome Being. 

2 Tydga means either ‘abandonment of worldly interests,’ or simply ‘ liberality." 
I have preferred the former aa being the meaning more usual in philowmphioal 


language. . 
+ Pihuna, ia a spy; paithuma, the character of a spy, a teste for watching and 
informing of the acfiout of others; apeishuns, froodonr from such diapoations As 
‘pishune also means ‘cruel,’ apaishuna might be rendered ‘ clemency. 

* After a sojourn in the world of the Devas, the soul is aguin invested on earth 
with the body of the higher and superior emong men, to whom the practice of 
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that of the Asuras to confinement (to material existence), 
Grieve not, O son of Péndu! thou art born to a divine lot. 
In this world there are two sorts of natures in beings, that 
of the Devas (divine), and also that of the Asuras (infernal). 
The divine has been declared at full length.5 Hear from me 
the infernal, O son of Prith4! Men of the infernal nature 
do not comprehend cither the nature of action, or that of 
cessation? from action. They possess neither purity, nor yet 
morality, nor truthfulness. They deny that the universe has 
any truth in it, or is really constituted, or possesses a Lord,® or 
that it has arisen in certain succession,’ or anything else, save 
that it is there for the sake of enjoyment. Maintaining such 
a view, their souls being ruined and their minds contracted, 
baneful in their actions and hostile to the world, they prevail 
for destruction. Indulging insatiable covetousness, filled with 
deceit, pride, and madness, in their folly they adopt wrong 
conceptions,’ and proceed, impure in their mode of life,— 
indulging unlimited reflections that end in annihilation,’ 
considering the enjoyment of their desires as the highest 
object, persuaded that such"? (is life). Caught in a hundred 


devotion is onsier than to othors. On the other hand, after a sojourn among the 

a invested with tho body of somo animal, or, at best, with thut of an 
inforior man, to whom the practico of devotion is ulmost impossible, end trans- 
migration consequently more liable to onsuo, 

5 In the first throo sblokas of this Chapter. 

* "They deny the truth of the creation and preservation of the world us taught 
by the Vedus or the Schools of Philosophy. ‘They believe matter to be eternal and 
sclf-coustituted, and aro, in short, athists of the most worldly and least intellec- 
tual kind. This is, of course, said of the norldly, who are atheists by neglect, 
indifferaneo, and presumption, not of euch reasoning athoists es Kapils. 

7 Tho regular succession of supreme epirit to naturo, nature to manifest matter, 
and of this ast again in the ical order already described. ‘Thia is the 
translation of Schlogel. Wilkins and Galanos havo followed the scholiasta in 
an arbitrary explanstion, which attributes to this compound the meaning of 
‘produced Uy man end woman,’ and to kémeheituke that of ‘cnused by evo. 
Lamon has to ably supported Scblogel's rendering that it would be superfuous 
to reiterate here the proe and cone of the question. 

® An to the nature and the object of the universe. é 

8 "They eupport their false worldly views of the natare of things by speculative 
reasoning, which really amounts to nothing at all. The translators have mostly 
very far-fetched interpretations of this simple compound. 

10 Namely, kdmahaituka, or made for the sake of enjoyment, 
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anares of false hopes, prone to desire and anger, they seek 
abundance of wealth by improper means, for the sake of 
pandering to their own lusts. “I have now obtained this 
thing, and I will obtain that pleasure. I possess thie wealth, 
and that, too, I will yet possess. I have slain this enemy, 
and I will slay others also. I am sovereign, I am enjoyer (of 
the world). I am perfect, strong, and blessed. I am opulent, 
and of noble birth. Who else is like me? I will saérifice, I 
will give alms, I will slay.” Thus speak those who are 
befooled by ignorance. Confused by many worldly thoughts, 
surrounded by the meshes of bewilderment, devoted to the 
enjoyment of their desires, they descend to foul Naraka.” 
Esteeming themselves very highly, self-willed, full of pos- 
sessions," pride, and madness, they hypocriticelly worship 
with nominal sacrifices, not according to ritual. Indulging 
selfishness, violence, pride, desire and anger, detesting me 
(who live) in their own and others’ bodies, revilera of me,—~ 
such as these, hating (me), cruel, the lowest of men among 
mankind, and wicked, I continually hurl into wombs of an 
infernal nature. Having entered an infernal womb, more 
and more deluded in every succeeding regeneration,! they 
never come to me, O son of Kunti! and hence they proceed 
to the lowest walk.’* That gate of hell,” which causes the 
destruction of the soul," is threefold—desire, anger, covetous- 
ness, One should therefore abandon this triad. Liberated 


3 See Chapter I. note 36. 

49 Thin compound occurs in sbloka 10, with the slight change of dambha for 
dhana, It would be preferable to retain that reading here; but as we have 10 
anthoity for the change, we must explain dhana as alluding to the costly osten- 
tation of their offerings. 

34 Merely for the sake of ostentation, their hearts taking no part therein, 
as Holy Writ enjoins, 

1 In their repeated transmigrations, their souls are invested with bodies which 
are considered of an infernal nature, as avimels, insects, and inorganic matter, 

16 ‘The repetition of the substantive marks that of the act inaressing in intensity. 

4 Janetion with inorganic matter. 

%s Bo called, beesuse thoy open Naraka to recive the woul, which gives wey 
to them. 
"18 Tis debasoment in the seale of bodies. 
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from these three gates of obscurity," O son of Kunti! a man 
accomplishes the salvation of his soul, and thus attains the 
highest path,” He who, neglecting the law of Holy Writ, 
lives after his own desires, attains neither perfection, nor 
happiness, nor the highest walk. Let Holy Writ be there- 
fore thy authority ® in the determination of what should be 
done, and what not. Knowing that works are proclaimed in 
the precepts of Holy Writ, thou shouldest perform actions.’ 

Thus in the Upanishads, etc., (stands) the Sixteenth 
Chapter, by name 7 

‘DEVOTION IN REGARD TO THE LOT OF THE DEVAS 
AND THAT OF THE ASURAS,’ 


% Another name of Naraka, 
20 Extinction in the Supreme Being, 
PY Migs on earth, happiness in the heaven of the Deities, and final eman+ 
cipation. 
® Schlegel has shown, by numerons examples, that when the word dna is, 
wed sneer verb, ede hart ‘axtu, not the’ preeent ax, aust Ws geuaall 
we he Be cites Hitopadesba, book i, line 114 {in Johnson's edition), an 
ala iv, 13. 


CHAPTER THE SEVENTEENTH? 


ARJUNA SPOKE. 
«But what is the state of those who, neglecting the or- 
dinance of Holy Writ, worship, full of faith, Krishna? (Is it) 
goodness, badness, or indifference ?” 





THE HOLY ONE SPOKE. 

‘The faith of mortals is of three kinds. It springs from 
each one’s own disposition? Learn that it is of the nature of 
goodness, and also of badness and indifference. The faith 
of each man is in accordance with his nature, O Bharata! 
Mortal man, who is gifted with faith, is of the same nature 
ag that (being) on whom he reposes his faith! The good 


1 Jn Chapter XIV, an explanation has been given of the nature of the three 
ualities which influence matter. The subject is now resumed, and the object of 
it Chapter fs to chow how these qualities affect the religious feelings of 
m generally, apart from the consideration of the established religion, 
Krighna does not reply dirvetly to Arjuna’s question, but indirectly, by explain 
the nature of religious faith. Ho distinguishes its practical manifestation tn of 
three kinds : 1st. Srerico, which includes all worship, or the duty of man towards 
God ; 2nd, Mortification, er self-government, his duty towards himself ; 3rd. Alms- 
riving, which includes all charity, or his duty towards his fellow-creature; ond 
ows the influence of each of the qualitics on these exercises severally. 

4 The disposition /swabhdve) is, as we have alrendy seen, the natural character 
of a man, which inclines him to good, evil, or inertness in all that be does, and is 
a mixtare of the three qualities in different proportions,—a good disposition oon~ 
taining more satfws, or goodness, than badness or indifference; a bad ons, more 
badness, and so on. ; 

+ The construction is here somewhat difficult, though the sense is clear enough, 
‘Taken in the order of the Englich, the Sanekyit words would stand ths, — Ayam 
puru ho, yo (asti) shraddhdmayak, 20 (atti) 1a eva, yachchhraddho (att). ‘This 
mortal, who ia full of faith, he is that, indeed, towards which he is faithful” The 
usual construction i SAneksit would be— Fab shraddhdmayo ayam puru ho 
yachchhraddhah ea eva sch. Thus the first ea corresponds to the yet in yach- 
chbvaddhah, the second to the yak. Two words, however, in this line havo an 
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worship the gods, the bad the Yakshas and Rékshases. Other 
men, being indifferent, worship the Pretas and Bhitaa. 
Know that those men who practise severe self-mortification, 
not in accordance with Holy Writ,> being full of hypocrisy 
and egotism, and gifted with desires, passions, and headstrong 
will,—torturing the collection of elementary parta® which 
compose the body, without sense, and torturing me’ also, who 
exist in fhe inmost recesses of the body, are of an infernal 
tendency. But even the food, which is pleasant to each (kind 
of disposition), is of three kinds.® Sacrifice, mortification, 
and almsgiving (are each of three kinds). Hear the follow- 


unneual force. .dyam, which at first sight appoars to be redundant, on account of 
the second sa, is really an attributive to Purupha, and marks that the latter word 
was to be used in its commonest sense of man, the mortal, the united body and 
soul existing on this earth, and not in ita wider philosophical mesning of ‘spirit 
a4 described in Chapter XV. Again, tho first sa has here the force of ‘euch, of 
such a kind, or nature,’ which renders the sense of the whole parsage comprehen- 
sible, This is explained by the very next shioka. If a man worship the gods, 
whose nature contains a predominance of his own nature will contain a 
like predominance. If he worship the jaaes, and rely on them, his nature is 
& bad one, and so on. 

« These are two species of spirita which ere generally mentioned together. 
‘They both of them havnt eoteron ‘and animate dead bodies, and their worship. 
pers ‘are of the lowest kind, since it ia the blackest superstition and the meanest 

ar only,which prompts their worship. 

5 Ho here deprecates all nelf-torture, except that which ia practised in accord- 
ance with Holy Writ, and which he explains in shlokes 14, 15, and 16. Woe are 
inclined to think that the word shdatra, which we have rendered generally by 
‘Holy Writ,’ alludes here, and elsowhero in thie Chapter, rather to tho works 
which were authorities fur the Yoga system (¢.7. Patanjali’s Yoga-sGtras), than to 
the Vedas, which can scarcely be considered authorities for this spesies f exercise, 
‘The mortification here reprobated is that which affects the body only, while the 
heart and mind still remain filled with lusts and passions, it being, like the long 
fastings of the Pharisees, a matter of mere ostentation or self-interest. 

© This is suid generally of the body, and includes all the principal parts of the 
more material portion of the body, the five grosser and the five subtler elements, 
‘the senses, and the organs of action, More torture of the flesh, he says, is not real 
mortification, but should be used as « means of acquiring control over the heart 
and thoughts, —of self-govornment. 

7 That is, the Supreme Being: but alluding rather to the vital enc than to 
‘the soul itself, which could not be affected by the torture of matter, It alludes to 
immoderate fasting, which destroys that vital energy. 

* Namely : good, bad, and indifferent, 

+ This io ia merely an ennouncoment of what he is ing to emplsin, He 
in exemplifying the action of the three qualities on each mange disposition, and to 
make the Tree taore clear, he takes the commonest and 'nost hoeraly eral 
that of food; and shows how each man’s disposition inclines him to « di 
mode of life, even in the commonest affairs, 








16 


burning, are the foods beloved by the bad, and cause pain, 
grief, and disease, Whatever food is stale," tasteless, and 
corrupted with rottenness, and even left (after a meal), or 
impure, is the food preferred by those of the indifferent 
quality, That sacrifice which is performed in accordance 
with divine law by those who do not look selfishly for ite 
recompense, and who dispose their hearts to (the conviction) 
that it is right to sacrifice, is a good one. But know that 
that sacrifice, which is offered by those who regard its recom- 
pense, and also for the sake of deceiving (by a false show of 
piety), O best of the Bharatas! isa bad one. That which is 
not according to law, and without distribution of the food, 
without sacred hymns, without paying the priest, and 
bereft of faith, they pronounce to be an indifferent sacrifice. 
Honouring the gods, the Bréhmans, the preceptors and the 
wise, purity, straightforwardneas, the vow of a Brahmachdéri™ 
and harmlessness, are said to be mortification of the, body. 
Speech which causes no excitement," which is truthful and 
friendly, and also diligence in muttering prayers, is called 
mortification of the mouth. Serenity of heart, gentleness, 
silence, self-reatraint, purification of one’s nature, this is 


“fat, oleaginous.* 
‘which has passed a watch,’ ‘which bas. been cooked over-night, 
‘Tho night of twelve boure was divided into three ydmas, or watches of four 
hours each. 

2 "The spirit of the Brohman here peers disgracefully through the mask of the 
yhiloaopher, Like the Jew of old, and tho priest of modem days, ond perbaps 
more than either, the Brihman knew how to acquire and keep bis portion of this 
worlds goods and his pay for the sevice he performed. For every offeatin 

est, a fee, in proportion to the style of the offering, was specially exacted, an 
{he offerer was enjoined to prepare o meal fur all the Bréhmans who were present. 

18 See Chapter VE. note 19. The allusion is here to the chastity and purity 
undertaken by that vow. 

«dant Bath #8 abu, which excites anger; or indocnt convertion, which excites 
ime, 
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called mortification of the heart. This threefold mortification, 
practised with extreme faith, by men who disregard the fruit 
of their actions, and are devoted, is pronounced good. That 
mortification which is practised for the sake of one’s own 
good reception, honour, and respect,’5 and in hypocrisy also» 
is here declared bad, fickle and uncertain. That mortifica- 
tion which is performed by merely wounding one’s self, from 
an erroneous view (of the nature of mortification)!” or for 
another’s destruction,”* is called indifferent. A gift which is 
given in a (right) place and time,” and to a (fitting) person, 
with the conviction that one ought to give alms, and to one 
who cannot return it,*! is related as a good gift. But that 
which is given for the sake of a gift in return, or, again, in 
the expectation of its recompense, and reluctantly, is called a 
bad gift. That gift which is given in a wrong place and time, 


18 This proves the great esteem in which the Yogi must have been held even at 
the period at which our author writes, since impostors could assume that character 
‘28 a meana of being entertained and held in honour. 

18 Ay Schlegel very properly translates it, ‘secundum rationem nostram.' 

™ Under the impression that mortification merely consists in cutting and 
wounding the flesh, without any subjection of the heart aud passions, and ‘that by 
this means final emancipation may be reached. 

1 Patanjali had taught that a severo and continuous system of mortification, 
conjoined with meditation and self-cubjoction, was the means of acquiring super- 
notural powers /vibhiti), and among these was that of cursing whomever one 
plensed with immediate effect. The indifferent, then, having nothing but their 
‘own selfish objecta in view, undertake mortjfication in order to acquire this power, 
and thus to destroy their private enemics, Of course, however, they do not 
succeed, from a want of the true spitit of that exercise, 

39 Galanos, following the ecbolinst, explains the place to be any holy place, euch 
as Benares, and the time to be an eclipse, the eleventh day of the moon, the fall 
moon, or the morning. We confess we are unwilling to attribute 6 much 
Brihmanioal superstition to our philosopher, bat can give no better explanation. 
Compare Yajnavalkya, i. 6. 

22 Pairs is, lit., ‘in a fitting dich or receptacle.’ . Its sonsa is, however, deter- 
mined by shloka 22, where it again occurs in the dative plural. The scholiast 
‘would explain the locative a# standing for the dative caso; but if we consider that 
the personto whom the gift is made is regarded as the receptacle in which it is 
deposited, the locative is even more grammatically correct than the dative. Under 
these circumstances wo are surprised that Jasen, in his note, should prefor to 
render it by ‘data justa oceasione.” Z 

3 ‘The Christianity of this sentiment may, perhaps, bb comewht modified by 
what is said of the time and placo. 

38 The whole shloks is quoted in Hitopadesha, i. 15. 
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ing division of these, Thoso which increase life, vigour, 
strength, health, happiness, and gaiety, and which are 
savoury, rich,!° and substantial, are the pleasant foods dear to 
the good. The bitter, acid, salt, too hot, pungent, sour, and 
burning, are the foods beloved by the bad, and cause pain, 
grief, and disease, Whatever food is stale," tasteless, and 
corrupted with rottenness, and even left (after a meal), or 
impure, is the food preferred by those of the indifferent 
quality. That sacrifice which is performed in accordance 
with divine law by those who do not look selfishly for ita 
recompense, and who dispose their hearts to (the conviction) 
that it is right to sacrifice, is a good one. But know that 
that sacrifice, which is offered by those who regard its recom- 
pense, and also for the sake of decciving (by a false show of 
piety), O best of the Bharatas! isa bad one. That which is 
not according to law, and without distribution of the food, 
without sacred hymns, without paying the priest,” and 
bereft of faith, they pronounce to be an indifferent sacrifice. 
Honouring the gods, the Brahmans, the preceptors and the 
wise, purity, straightforwardness, the vow of a Brahmachéri* 
and harmlessness, are said to be mortification of the, body. 
Speech which causes no excitement," which is truthful and 
friendly, and also diligence in muttering prayers, is called 
mortification of the mouth. Serenity of heart, gentleness, 
silence, self-restraint, purification of one’s nature, this is 






10 Lit.: ‘fat, oleaginous.’ 
1 Lit: (which bas passed a watch,” ‘which has beea cooked overenight,’ 
The night of twelve hours was divided into three ydmas, or watches of four 
hours esch, 
¥ ‘The spirit of the Bréhman here peers disgracefully through the mask of the 
philosopher. Like the Jew of old, and the pris of modern daye, and perhaps 
more than either, the Brihman kaew how to acquire and keep bis portion of this 
world’s goods, and his pay for the services he performed. For every offieistin 
priest, a foe, in proportion to the style of the offering, was specially exacted, an 
the offerer was enjoined to prepare a meal fur all the Brahmans who were present. 
1 See Chapter VE, note 19, The allusion is here to the chastity and purity 
undertaken by that vow. 
aect Such us abuse, which excites anger; or indecent eonverstion, which excites 
‘desire. 
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called mortification of the heart. This threefold mortification, 
practised with extreme faith, by men who disregard the fruit 
of their actions, and are devoted, is pronounced good. That 
mortification which is practised for the sake of one’s own 
good reception, honour, and respect,!5 and in hypocrisy also» 
is here !* declared bad, fickle and uncertain. That mortifica- 
tion which is performed by merely wounding one’s self, from 
an erroneous view (of the nature of mortification)" or for 
another’s destruction," is called indifferent. A gift which is 
given in a (right) place and time,” and to a (fitting) person,” 
with the conviction that one ought to give alms, and to one 
who cannot return it,! is related as a good gift? But that 
which is given for the sake of a gift in return, or, again, in 
the expectation of its recompense, and reluctantly, is called a 
bad gift. That gift which is given in a wrong place and time, 


18 Thin proves the great esteom in which the Yogi must heve been held even at 
the period at which our author writes, sinoe impostors could assume that character 
ax a means of being entertained and held in honour. 

\ As Schlogel very properly translates it, ‘secundum rationom nostram,’ 

™ Under the impression that mortification merely consists in cutting and 
‘wounding the flesh, without any subjection of the heart and passions, and that by 
‘this moans final emancipation may be reached, 

18 Patanjoli bad taught that @ severe and continuous system of mortification, 
conjoined with meditation and self-eubjection, was the moans of aoquiring super~ 
natural powers /eibAiti), and among theso was that of cursing whomever one 
pleased with immediate effect. ‘The indifferent, then, having nothing but their 
own selfish objects in view, undertake mortjflcation in order to acquire this power, 
and thus to destroy their private enemies. Of course, however, they do not 
succeed, from a want of the true spirit of that exercise. 

19 Galanos, following the scholiast, explains the place to be any holy place, such 
as Benares, and the time to be an eclipse, the eleventh day of the moon, tho fall 
moon, or the morning. We confess we ar. unwilling to attribute eo rauch 
Brihmanical tition to our philosopher, but can give no better explanation, 
Compare Yijnavalkya, i. 6. 

20 Pairs is, lit., ‘in 0 fitting dish or recoptacle.' ts sense is, howover, deter- 
mined by shloka 22, where it again occurs in the dative plural, The scholiast 
‘would explain the locative as standing for the dative case; but if we consider that 
the pecson*/o whom the gift is made is regarded ns the receptacle én which it is 
deposited, the locative is even more ically correct than the dative. Under 
these circumstances we are varpriaal that Taseee, in his note, should prefer to 
tender it by ‘data justa occasione.” “ 

% Tho Christianity of thia sentiment moy, perhaps, b8 somewhat modified by 
‘what is said of the time and place. 

% The whole shloke is quoted in Hitopadesha, i. 13. 
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and to the unworthy, without the proper attentions, and 
isdainfully, is pronounced an indifferent gift. .Om, Tat, 
Sat this is related as the threefold designation of the 
Supreme Being. By him were the Brahmans, and Vedas, 
and sacrifices inatituted of yore. Therefore the rites of 
sacrifice, alme, and mortification, enjoined by divine law, are 
always commenced by theologians,* by pronouncing the word 
Om. (With the conviction that the Deity is) ¢at,” the various 
rites of sacrifice, mortification, and almsgiving are per- 
formed * by those who desire final emancipation, without con- 
sideration of the reward (of their actions). That word sat ® 
is used in reference to reality and goodness. And the word 
at is likewise used in (reference to the) performance of a 


29 Such as embracing and washing the feot.—Galanos. 

% These three words occur in the Vedas, and are there explained as designating 
Brahms, They ere together equivalent to the mystic phrase, tat t1oam ast, ‘thon 
{ihe Supreme Being) art that (whole universe),’ the Om ! aa that by which the 

ig ia invoked, corresponding to ¢wam, and sat to asi. The sentence indicates 
tho Deity in his relation to the universe, and marke his divinity in the Om! hia 
universality in the ¢a/, and his external existence in the sat. For an explanation 
of Om! ace Chapter J. note 1, at, the neuter of the demonstrative pronoun, 
signides ‘all that,’ all that exists,—the univorse, Sat, the present participle of 
the verb as, ‘to be,’ marks the existence and eternity (noted by the present tense) 
of the Om! and its counection with the tat. Besides the meaning of ‘existent,’ 
sat has also that of ‘real,’ and it denotes the real existence of the Supreme Being, 
contrasted with the finite, and therefore unreal existenco of moatier.” The whole 

sage seems to be nothing more than a conscience offering to the outraged 

rabinanism, and an attempt to aathorize the established doctrines by a species of 
mystic philosophical terminology, having for its object the exaltation of the 
Brahmans, the Vedas, and the established rites. We have more than once said 
that the plan of our author was conciliatory, and that he wrote at a period when 
contempt bad been profusely heaped upon the hierarchteal institutions, and this is 
one of the passages which seem to support us in our assertion. 

45 Namely, at the creation. 

% Lit., By those who speak of the Supreme Being, that is generally those who 
understand and impart their knowledge of the truth of things,” Tt probably refers 
to the philosophers especially, but may refer generally to all learned theologians. 

3 < That all,’ viz. the whole universe, everything which exists, 

™ From the conviction that the Supreme Being is everything, they perform 
ascrifices to him in the persons of the deities secordicg, tothe Letabfiohed igion ; 
‘but not with the seleh motives that generally prompt the adherents to the law, 
hat only from love of the Supreme Boing. 
ane emancipition not being the reward of these actions, but obtained by 

votion. 

2 Lit., ‘existent.’ Hence really existent, reat ; and since what is real is good, 
‘as opposed to what has only the appearance of reality, it also means good, 
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Tandable action, O son of Prithd! A quiescent state® of 
sacrifice, mortification, and almsgiving, is called eat, And 
also action," on account of these (rites), is denominated sat, 
‘Whatever sacrifice, almagiving, or mortification is performed, 
and whatever action is done, without faith,®? is called asai,® 
O son of Prithé ! Nor is that (of any use) to us after death or 
in this life,’ 

Thus fn the Upanishads, ete., (stands) the Seventeenth 
Chapter, by name 

‘DEVOTION AS REGARDS THE THREE KINDS OF FAITH,’ 


1 These two words are strongly contrasted. ‘These threo things, worship, self- 
control, and charity, are not necessarily actions in the usual scceptation of the 
‘word, but may be mental conditions, during which the body is quiescent. He sat 
that they aro called good (sat/ when octuall Performed, when the person ectuall 
offers viotims to the gods, or tortures his flesh or gives alms to fitting objects ; but 
they are no less 00 when mentally performed, when the devoteo who prefers rest to 
action, offers his pure thoughts aa a sacrifice, keeps his body benesth the control 
of his soul, or maintains a benevolent sympathy towards all beings, 
win cpbeaition to those mentioned in sbloka 27, which are done, as we are 
cn a = ‘a 26, by those who desire final emancipation, ete., and therefore 

% The opposite to sat, lit, ‘not existing,’ thence unreal, dad, 


CHAPTER THE EIGHTEENTH. 


ARJUNA SPOKE. 


‘I wish to learn, O great-armed one! the nature of re- 
nunciation (of actions), and of disintorestedness (in actiona),® 
Kyighna! separately, O slayer of Keshin !’ 


THE HOLY ONE SPOKE. 


‘The sages* know that the rejection of (all) actions which 
have a desired object, is Renunciation. The learned call the 
disregard of the fruit of every action, disinterestedness, Some 
wise men‘ say, “ An action must be avoided like a crime,” and 
others say, “The action in sacrifice, almsgiving, and mortifi- 
cation should not be avoided.” Hear my decision in this 
matter as to disintereatedness, O best of the Bharatas! ‘For it 
is said, O first of men! to be of three kinds? The action in 


1 In this Chapter he re-establishes and certifies the principal and favourite 
doctrines of the aved-Gité, Renunciation of action is the watchword of this 
system, but not inaction, only the abandoument of all interest in the action, and 
of all care as to its result. ‘Ths two principal kinds of action are religious actiun, 
‘aa sacrifice, ete., and duty, or fulfilment of the obligations of the station in which 
one is born, All other kinds of action can only have some specific interested 
object in view, and are, therefore, to be renounced. ‘This having been established, 
he ceeds through the remainder of the Chapter, Tegtenio at shloka 12, to 

the natore of action and all connected with it, From ehicka 22 he showa 
the influence of the three qualities on all things. 
3 Compare Chapter V. 
2 Bee Chapter IV. note 17. 
4 Kapila and his disciples. 
* Particularly those of the Mimfnsh School, who relied on the actions enjoined 
by the Vedas. oe, 
* According to the throe qualities, though, of coure, that of the sattiwa quality 
(wan the only true one. 
oy 
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sacrifice, almsgiving, and mortification should not be avoided. 
Jt should be practised only. Sacrifice, alms, and also morti- 
fication, afe the purifications? of the wise. But such actions, 
indeed, must be practised after having rejected selfish 
interests and their consequences. Such, O son of Prithé! is 
my certain and supreme decision. Again, the renunciation of 
@ necessary ® action is not right. The rejection of such an 
action ig said to be from folly and of the quality of indif- 
ference If! one abandon sny action, merely alleging that 
it is difficult, from fear of personal annoyance, he practises 
renunciation under the influence of badness, and would not 
receive the reward of renunciation. If one perform a neces- 
sary action, convinced that it must be done, Arjuna! putting 
aside self-interest and the fruit also (of his action), that dis- 
interestedness is deemed good. The disinterested man, filled 
with goodness and with contemplation, and free from doubte, 
is not averse to unprosperous, nor attached to prosperous 
action. For it is impossible for actions" to be entirely 
abandoned by a mortal; but he who is not interested in the 
result of actions is called disinterested. The result of actions 
of three kinds, unwished for, wished for, and mixed,!? accrues 


7 Tho external visible forms of the internal spiritual purification, Sacrifice 
was the visible form of worsnp, which is the purification of the mind; almagiving, 
of charity, which is the purification of the herrt; and mortification is the purifl- 
cation of the flesh, 

® That is, belonging to one’s duties of caste. 

4 Since sloth and laziness were part of indifference. 

1© Au Schlegel remarks, the neuter relative is here ungrammaticsl, and wo 
should expect the mase. yas from the sa which follows. Yat, however, is found in 
all the MUS., and we must therefore consider it as indefinite, end supply ‘if! to 
expres the Hypothesis implied inthe subj. tense of iyaet, ‘The sume holds good 
for the next shloke, 

10 The construction is here somewhat irregular. Skakyom is the neut, of the 
fat. part, pass. of shak, ‘to be able,” and the passive moaping contained in it must 
be transfrred in English to the inf. tyakiwm, as ia often the case with this 
auxiliary. But instead of karmdyi in the acc. plural, governod by fyektum, we 
should naturally have expected Zarma in the nom. sing. as subject to shekyent, 
‘As this, however, is not the case, we must consider shakyam to be here employed 
indefinitely. ka 

1% het is, uuplessant, plonsant, and what is partly composed of each, Those 
‘who on this earth perform actions without entire absence of interest in the cope 
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after death to those who do not renounce actions, but not any 
result to those who do renounce. Learn from me, O hero! 
the following five principles of action declared in the Sénkhya 
(doctrine), and necessary for the completion of every action— 
the prescribed method, the agent,!* and the instrument of the 
particular description required,! the different movements of 
the particular kind for each, and Divine will’ also as the 
fifth. These five requisites (attend) every action which a man 
undertakes, whether proper or improper, with his body, his 
voice, and his heart.7 This™* being thus, he who regards 
himeelf only * as the actor, by reason of his mental imperfec- 
tions, is wrong-minded, and does not really see aright. He 
whose disposition is not egotistical, and whose mind is not 
polluted,” does not kill, even though he slay yonder people, 
nor is implicated" (in the bonds of action). Knowledge, the 
thing to be known, and the person who knows, constitute the 
threefold incitement to action.” The instrument, the act, 


sequences, receive thoge consequences after death, according to their merits. Tho 
wicked go to Naraka, the good to Swarga ; those who have been neither very good 
nor very bed, are born again on earth a once. Those, however, who do renounce 
all such interest obtain final emancipation. 

15 ‘The perton himself, or, in a wider sense, the mind. 

16 ‘The organs of action, as hands, fest, ete., or the senses. 

W The action of the senses and organs, 

18 If the Sankhya here mentioned refor cither to Kapila’s or Ishwara Kyighga’s 
writings, this word should be translated * circumstance, destiny,’ since they do not 
recognize a Divine will. 

Here gonerally for the senses, over which the heart /manas) presides, 

42 Mark the unwonted use of ¢afra, as the loc. sing. of the pronoun ted, without 
any meaning of place, but agreeing with eati in the loc. absolute. In all proba~ 
bility ths locative originally ended in tra rather than smix, until, from its constant 
use to denote place, the older form came to be used independently, and the later 
‘one was cubstituted for it, 

18 Forgetting that four other things are requisite to the performance of every 
action. 

29 Tx not perverted and defiled by false doctrine, 

21 Galanos, misled by what is said in Chapter IT. 19, 20, translates, ‘und is not 
killed,’ from the root Jah, ‘to Kill,’ which. however, does not occur in the con- 
jugational tenses. 

% The object of thie life in the emancipation of the soul from material existence, 
which is effected by the arquil of knowledge, that i, of true spiritual know- 
ledge of the real nature of all things; and thie is noquired by the connection of 
the soul with the universe by means of the body, The soul therefore is the 
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and the agent, are the threefold collection of action. 
Knowledge, and the act, and the agent, are also declared 
in three ways, according to the difference of the three 
qualities, Hear these also, properly, in the enumeration of 
the qualities. Know that that knowledge, by which one 
perceives a single imperishable principle of existence in all 
things, not separate in separate objects,“ is good. But 
that kflowledge which perceives in all things, on account 
of their individuality, various individual principles of ex- 
istence,® is bad. But that knowledge which attaches to 
one object (to be performed), as if it were everything,™® and 
does not recognize the true cause of (existence),*” which is 
not possessed of the real truth?# and is mean, is called in- 
different. That action which is necessary,” free from self- 
interest, done without love or hatred by one who is regardless 
of its reward, is said to be a good action. But that action 
which is performed with great exertion, by one who desires 
some pleasant object, or, again, is egotistical, is called a bad 
one. One undertakes an action from folly, without regarding 
the consequences, the loss, the harm (it may do), and his own 
power (to carry it out), that is called indifferent. (One who 
acts) free from self-interest, without self-praise, with per- 


‘parjjndtri, the spestator of the universe within the body, whose object is to com- 
prohend the universe and the nature of things, which ie therefore the jueya, the 
abject of knowledge, which, being the means, is jndna, 

% Action, that is, the whole action of life, by which this knowledge ix aoquired, 
itvelf consists of three componenta corresponding with these. Karma, ‘the thing 
to be dono,’ auswers to jueya, ‘the thing to be known;’ Aarege, ‘the means,’ to 
Jréna ; and kartri, ‘the agent,’ to pariindtri. 

™ Which \izes the fact that all individual souls belong to the same great 
spirit, all individual Ife to the semo universal vitality, all individual bodies of 
matter to the same material easence, and all of these consequently to the Supreme 


ing. 
a Which believes things to be as they at first spear, independent and distinct. 
™ Which believes the sole object of life to be the particular ons which it 
hes marked out for itself; such aa the acquirement of wealth, eto. 
57 Ts ignorant that final emancipation ia the reason of our existenoe on earth. 
% Dose not recognize the existence of a Supreme Béing, and the temporary 
nature of matter. 
® Buch as the rites of religion and the duties of caste, 
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severance and resolution, and unchanged in auccess and failure 
alike, is called a good agent. (One who acts) with passion, 
who is desirous of the reward of his actions, covet6us, cruel 
by nature, impure, liable to joy and grief, is proclaimed to be 
@ bad agent. (One who acts) without ability, without dis- 
crimination,” who is obstinate, negligent, slothful, despond- 
ing, and dilatory, is called an indifferent agent. Hear the 
distribution of intellect and also of perseverance into three 
parts, according to the qualities, explained in full and separ- 
ately, O despiser of wealth! The intellect which comprehends 
the nature of action and of cessation from action, and what 
should be done and what not, danger and security; and 
understands implication by actions and liberation from it,! 
is a good intellect, O son of Prithé! That intellect by which 
one takes a wrong view of right aud wrong, of what should 
be done and what not, is a bad intellect, O son of Prithé! 
The intellect which thinks wrong to be right, enveloped in 
obscurity, and believing all things to be just the contrary (of 
what they are), is an indifferent intellect, O son of Pritha! 
The perseverance by means of which one resists the actions of 
the heart, the breath, and the senses, with exclusive *! 
devotion, is good perseverance, O son of Pritha! But the 
perseverance with which one cherishes, from self-interest 
only, duty,® pleasure, and wealth, being desirous of their 
fruits, is bad perseverance, O son of Prith4! The perseverance 
by which one fails, with foolish mind, to shake off sleep, fear, 
anxiety, despondency, and also rashness, is indifferent per- 


% Lit, ‘common,’ that is, regarding everything from a common point of view, 
adopting’ common mode of setton, not varying with the nature of the thing fo 0s 
done. This rendering, in which I am by Walkins and Galanos, is fur 


better adapted to the context than ‘eilis,’ by which Schlegel has translated it. 

i Knows that when actions are underteken from interested motivgs, th 
implicate the actor in their consequences; and when mot, ho is fre from musk 
obligations. 

2 The pamions sud desires. 

#9 See Chapter IV. stote.33. 

% Pixed on one object, the Supreme Being only. 

.® In the hope of heaven. 
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severance, O son of Prithé! Bat now learn from me the three 
kinds of pleasure, O chief of the Bharatas! That in which 
one expetiences delight, from being habituated, and arrives 
at an end to pain,—whatever is first like poison, but in the 
end similar to ambrosia,* is called good pleasure, sprung 
from the serenity of one’s mind. Whatever is at first like 
ambrosia, from the connection of the senses with the objects 
of sense, but in the end is like poison, is called bad pleasure. 
And that pleasure which, both at first and in its consequences, 
is a cause of the bewilderment of the soul,® arising from 
aleep, sloth, or carelessness, is called indifferent pleasure. 
There is no nature* on earth, or again among the gods in 
heaven,” which is free from these three qualities, which 
are born of nature. Tho offices of Brahmans, Kshatriyas, 
Vaishyas, and Shidras, O harasser of thy foes! are dis- 
tributed according to the qualities which predominate in the 
dispositions of each. Tranquillity, continence, mortification, 
purity, patience ; and also rectitude, spiritual knowledge, and 
spiritual discernment,'! belief in the existence of another 
world, comprise the office of a Brihman, sprung from his 


3 Such as tho restraint of the senses and mortification, which is at fret painful 
and difficult, but at length induces a plonsant foeling of satisfuction. 

37 Since pleasure received through the senses can lest but a short timo, and ite 
ecsaation is of course painful; while, if too much indulged, it produces satiety, 
disgust, and disoaso. 

3 Since it hinders the soul from obtaining a just view and knowledge of the 
nature of things. 

39 ‘The innate nature or character of everything. 

4 This and other a of our poom determine what position the deition of 
mythology held in the cosmology of the earlior Aryan philosophers, Since the 
finfaence of the qualities ean affect mater only directly» and sont indirectly, 
through the medium of the body, it is evident that these deities were consi 
like man, as individual couls, invested with material bodies, though necessarily of 
a euperir kind to thos of mortals. ‘Thus all beings from Trebmié hirself down 
to the lowest dovelopment of matter, is liable sooner or Inter to destruction, and 
nothing i really immortal and immaterial but the Supreme Being and the soul 
which emanates from him. Compare Sinkhya-Karik6, eblokas 68, 64, and 55; 
and Kapila’s Sénkhya-Pravachana, book iii, sdtras 42, 48, £4, ete. 

4 See Chapter VII. note 2. 

4 Astikys, derived from ceté, third perton singular of fpreaent tense of a9 ‘to 
bbe, is oxplained by the scholiast by aes paro Joka iti nisohayah, * the conviction 
that thore exists another world.’ 
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disposition, Valour, glory, strength, firmness, ability in 
warfare, and also keeping one’s ground, liberality, and a 
lordly character, are the office of a Kehatriya, sprang from 
his disposition. Agriculture, herding of kine, and commerce, 
are the office of a Vaishya, sprung from his disposition. 
Servitude is the peculiar office of a Shidra, sprang from his 
disposition. Each man who is satisfied with his own office 
attains perfection. Now hear how he attains perfettion, if 
satisfied with his own office. If a man worship him from 
whom all things have their origin, and by whom all this 
universe is created, by performing his own duty, he attains 
perfection. It is better to perform one’s own duty, even 
though it be devoid of excellence,’ than (to perform) another's 
duty well. He who fulfils the office obligated by his own 
nature does not incur sin. One should not reject the duty to 
which one is born, even if it be associated with error, for all 
(human) undertakings are involved in error, as fire is by 
smoke. He whose thoughts are not attached (to the world), 
who is self-governed in everything, and free from desires, 
attains, by means of renunciation, the highest perfection of 
freedom from action” Learn from me, merely briefly, how 
one who has attained perfection attains to the Supreme 


** Bee note 36 on Chepter IIT. 35, whero thin arddba-shloke oscurs. Compare 
also Manu, x. 87. 

4 Asjuna in the commencement bas maintained that hie duty as a Kyhatriya 
was now a crime, since it compelied him to fight with his own near relations. 
riphpa cannot deny this, but insists that the consideration of one’s duty outweighs 
all others; and if it be a crime to slay one’s relatives, it is equally, and even more 
0, to reject one’s duty by not doing eo. 

44 ‘Three stages of the life of the good are about to be distinguished, First, the 
attainment of worldly perfection by upri ance of the dution of ons's 
gutta Setond (ehlokss 61-54), aisiament, by devotion of « mental union with 
the Euprome Being, equialnt 19 i. "Third, final emancipation of actual 

dritual union with the Supreme Being (shlokes 56, 67). ‘This perfection is then 

firet wiage, and is described as perfection of freedom from ection. By this, 
however, it is not meant that the devotee ceases to act, or that it is eveu unneoss- 
sary for him to perform*histduties ; but merely that, ia this state, he is free from 
tho responsibility entailed on other men by their actions, when undertaken with a 

* ppecitie abject. 
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Being, which is the highest condition of spiritual know- 
ledge. Gifted with a pure mind, and restraining himself 
with perseverance, having rejected (the charms of) sound and 
the other objects of the senses,’ and cast off love and hate, 
frequenting solitary places, eating little, having subdued his 
body and his heart, intent on the practice of contemplation, 
always endowed with apathy; when he has cast away egotiam, 
violenog, pride, desire, anger, end avarice, and is free from 
selfishness and calm, he is fitted for the condition of the 
Supreme Being. When he is in e condition for the Supreme 
Being, and his spirit is serene, he neither regrets nor hopes. 
Alike to all beings, he attains to the highest state of devotion 
tome. By means of this devotion, he learns truly how great 
and what I am. And when he has learned to know me 
truly, he enters me without any intermediate condition. 
And though at any time he perform any kind of action,” if 
he flees for refuge to me, he attains, by my grace, the eternal 
imperishable region.®' Having, by reflection, reposed all thy 
actions on me, intent on me, exercise mental devotion con- 
tinually, and think on me (alone). Thinking on me, thou 
wilt, by my favour, overcome all difficulties. But if, from 
self-conoeit, thou wilt not -hearken, thou wilt perish. If, 
indulging self-confidence, thou thinkest, “I will not fight,” 
that resolution of thine is vain. Thy nature™ will compel 


4 Not ectually, but mentally, being ina state of jfeanmukés or mental union 
with the Supreme Being (see Batya ¥ ’ note 38), in which he is perfected in 
imowledge as he was in Sein th preceding stage. 

Lit, The objects of sense which have sound as the firet—the objects, namely, 
which severally affect each of the five senees—sounds, sights, emells, tastes, and 
fin which ate touched. ‘The system of Yoga here alluded to ia thrt mentioned 

fons TY. 26, note 29. ‘The devotee rejects such charms as musio, female 
, perfumes, plessant food, ete., by engin the jungle beyond their reach, 
ince true knowledge was the most direct emancipation. 
'thout an intermediate sojourn in heaven ond regeneration on earth. 

* Actions of any kind oblige regeneration in other cases ; but accompanied by 
devotion, and in this condition, they have no effect. 

5 Union with the Su "Being. s 

* As a Kghatriya—thine innate of courége and honour, which will 
Prevent thee from quiting the Tare had ass coward, or allowing thy party to. 
suffer by thy nd them, a 
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thee to do so. Tied down by thine own duty, which springs 
from thy disposition, O son of Kunti! thou wilt, even against 
thine own will, do that which, in thy folly, thou wouldest 
not do. The Jord of all things dwells in the region of the 
heart, Arjuna! and by means of his magic, causes all things 
to whirl round, mounted, as it were, on a circular engine. 
Seek this refuge,» then, in every state of life,” O son of 
Bharata! By its grace thou wilt attain supreme tranquillity, 
the everlasting region. I have thus expounded to thee 
knowledge more secret than secret itself. Having deliberated 
fully on it, do as thou pleasest. But further hear from me 
my supreme words, most secret of all, Thou art very much 
beloved of me, and therefore I will tell thee what is good. 
Place thy affections on me,*" worship me, sacrifice to me, and 
reverence me, Thus thou wilt come to me. I declare the 
truth to thee, Abandoning all religious duties ;** seek me as 
thy refuge. I will deliver thee from all sin. Be not anxious. 
Thou must not reveal this (doctrine) to one who does not 
practise mortification, nor to one who does not worship at any 
time, nor to one who does not care fo hear it, nor to one who 


5 The heart was tho supposed seat of the soul and the vital energy, both of 
hich tre portions of the Supreme Being; but the latter of which only is here 
alluded to. 


% The universo is not inaptly compared to a machine, act in motion by the 
Supreme Spirit, end continuing wo by means of bis magie, which in natu, the 
universal principle of life, and which once sot in motion produces all things 
according to fixed laws. 

% The Supreme Being. 

& Schlegel hua rendered this compoand by ‘onmi revereitia,’ which does not 
mult the seg of the paseage hf co wel, while if necoatatos an unuroal se of 
ssroa, which generally presupposes multiplicity of objects, Lritena being used for 
a divizible whole, 

% The repetition of the me would seem to imply an emphasis intended to dis- 
tingnish Krishna bimeelf as identified with the Supreme Being, and declare that 
identifcation to be the lest but most important dogma of the whole system. 
Otherwise this and the following shloke would be mere tautology. 

# The sense of parityajya is determined by the words sharayam vraja, which 

i ‘Hg does not mean that Arjuna should actually lay aside 
nd negleet the duties inculoated by the established religion, but that he should 
cease to place his reliance upon them ; that he should execute them as duties, oot 
ana means of salvation. : 
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reviles me. He who shall deliver this highest mystery to 
my worshippers,” if he perform the greatest worship of me, 
will thus come to me, no doubt. And there will be none 
among men who will do me better service than he, nor will 
another than he be dearer to me on earth. And if any one 
study this sacred conversation held between us two, I shall 
consider that I am worshipped by him, with a sacrifice of 
knowledge. And the man who should even only hear it 
taught, with faith and not reviling, may even, being freed 
from evil, attain the regions of the upright.” Hast thou 


% Having delivered to Arjuna the whole Yoge system, he now enjoins bim to 
promulgate it, But to whom ? Not to the first comer, not to ono who may deride 
‘or abuse it—for this it is too holy, too mystic—but to the religious man, who, 
already prepared by & Bratice asceticism (of the object of which he is in 
ignorance, but which he derives from the Brihmanical religion), is fitted to receive, 
appreciate, and make a right nse of it. This shloka teaches us many thing, It 
proves the Brihmanical reserve of our poct-philosopher. It proves his fear of cone 
troversy, It proves that thongh the Kgbatriya and Vaishys might be initiated in 
theae doctrins along with the Brihman himeclf, that initiation must be performed 

‘Not overy one, not the ignorant and superstitious public, could receive 
tenment, Which might throw contempt and doubt upon the established 
ion, and perbaps urge them to subvert it; but a chosen few, to whom the 
consideration of their salvation was superior to that of any worldly object, and 
who therefore would not convert it into a tool for revolutionary purposes, Our 
poem must then have beon written either beforo or after the religious revolution 
of Buddha, at a period when the hierarchy were supreme in power, and science 
and philosophy were foreed ex in the days of Galileo and the Inquisition, to 
in by ste Mth.” How diffrent from the Buddkisls, who boldly met the priesthood 
in an open field, and proclaimed what they belicted to be the truth to tho whole 
world without restriction! But this vory caution in the promulgation of his 
doctrines may, as in the case of Descartes, be taken ae an earnest of the belief of 
our philosopher in what he taught. Probably warned already by the dofent of 
Buddhism, his policy was to conciliate the Brahmanie party, and to graft his new 
plant quickly on the old stock, rather than scek to uproot the latter. But the last 
‘words of the shloka throw more light than any other passage on the probable date 
of our poem. ‘The ‘me’ must do ‘undorstood to allute tothe Supreme Being in 
his personification aa Vishna, or Krishna our and none can be meant by his 
“rovilers,’ but the worshippers of Shiva, the Shai 












jaivyas, who were in constant con- 
teoversy ‘with the Vaishnava party. Gur author thon must have lived at the 
eriod when the battle between these two factions was hot, and when that epoch 

Es toon detarmined, nome approximation will have been made to the date of the 
comporition of the Bhagevad-Gits, 

© Youis of the Vaishnava school. 

Beware of coupling ena with jrinayajnena, as it refers to the person repre- 
sented by ya. 

© For a defence of the emendation /mukio (a) shubhillokdn for muktch 
shudhdliokin), which I have here proposed and adopted, see my edition of the text 
of the Bhagavad-Gité. It is here only necessary to mention that the regions of 
the upright refer, not to the mansion of the Supreme Being, but to the five worlds 
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heard all this, O son of Prithé! with thoughts fixed on this 
only? Is the delusion of ignorance ® dispersed for thee, O 
despiser of wealth P? 


ABJUNA SPOKE. 


‘My delusion ia destroyed ; and by thy favour, Divine One! 
T have recovered my senses, I remain free from doybt, and 
will do thy bidding.’ 


SANJAYA SPOKE. 


‘Thus did I hear this miraculous ond astounding * con- 
versation between Vasudeva and the magnanimous eon of 
Pritha! By Vyésa’s favour I heard this supreme mystery— 
devotion—from the lord of devotion, Krishna himself, who 
expounded it openly: and remembering again and again, 
© King! this wonderful sacred colloquy between Keshava 
and Arjuna, I am again and again delighted. And® re- 


floka} of the deities, mentioned in Chapter V. note 39. The sense of the whole 
passage is then ax fullows:—In sbiokes 68 and 69 ho spoaks of the man who, 
perfectly comprehending and following the precepte of this system, undertakes to 
‘transmit them to the worthy, This can only allude to Brit 7hose office was 
instruction ; and the reward specified is final emancipation. In shloka 70 he 
speaks of the man who reads and studies these doctrines, alluding either to 
young Brahman student, or to the Kshatriya, both of whom were able to read and 
ploy the Sanekrit language. No reward is specified, but ag such an one is con. 
Siderod as 1 worsbipper of Krishpa, though he does not say ‘practically,’ but 
merely *by the sacrifice of knowledge,’ we may presume that final emancipation 
would be the reward, though after a greater or less number of transmigrations. 
Lastly, in shloka 71 he spoaks of the man to whom theso doctrines are verbally 
‘transmitted, and this ean only allude to those who could not read Sanskrit, the 
Vaishya, and perhaps even the Shddra, and females, who used the Prakyit dialect, 
For these the reward is not final emancipation, either immediate or eventual, bat 
- of ite five heavens, according to their practical merits. Compare Chapter IX. 
2 (note). 
49 The false idea that it was wrong to fight, which resulted from ignorance of 
the true natare of action. 
% Lit. Causing the heir to stand on end. 
© If the cha here inserted after Arishydmi connects the whole sentence with 
the preceding one, it'is ut lest misplaced. If not, another verb must have 
ied existed in the firat half of the shioka, and the reading has been carelessly 
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membering again and again that very miraculous form of 
Hari, my wonder is great, and I am again and again 
delighted? Wherever Krishna, the lord of devotion, and 
wherever the son of Prithé, the archer, ere; there are 
fortune, victory, and power certain. This is my opinion.’ 

Thus in the Upanishads of the Bhagavad-Gité, in the 
knowledge of the Supreme Being, in the Book of Devotion, 
in the Dialogue between Krishna and Arjuna, (stands) the 
Eighteenth Chapter, by name . 

* DEVOTION AS REGARDS EMANCIPATION AND RENUNCIATION.’ 


4 Which was displayed to Arjuna, ax described in Chapter XI, 
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nic, period includes, the Gods, 
chiefly the personifications of the powers of one Supreme Being ; and those of the 
slementa and nataral phonomena, as the Maruts, Indra, efc.; and smoug the 
ersonages, the somi-divine, us the Righis. The Epic period includes the semi- 
vine, as Manu; and the heroic personages, as Arjuna, etc. The Purkinic con- 
tains chiefly new doiffcations of ideal creation. So little has been written, and #0 
little is known correctly about Hindé Mythology, that the exactness of this classi- 
fication cannot in many instances be vouhed er and, at the same time, it must 
be remembered, that, while a person: wis teeny to the Vedic, may often also 
bolong to the Epio and Partnte per 1, and one who belongs to the Epic, also to 
the Purkgic period, his character and position will, of course, be materially dif 
ferent in each: and neither tho limits wo have prescribed ourselves, nor the object 
of this Index, will admit of delineating these changes minutely. ' We need only 
add, that as rey snythological allusions, the Bhagavad-Gith belongs solely to 
the period which we have distinguished as Pardyic.] 

ADITYA.—{1.] The Sun, in which senso it occurs in V. 16; VIIL 9; KV. 12. 
{2.] The twelve solar dynasties or personifications of the Sun under a different name 
and sign of the Zodiac in each month of tho year. Like the Vasus, they belong to 
the earliest period, and may probably be referred to that ante-Vedic age, when 
the worship of the elements, and particularly of the Sun, was first enriched and 
extended by fancy. In the Vighnu-Purina, p. 134, their names are thus given 
—Dhiityi (presiding over the month Madhu, or Chaitra, March-April), Aryaman, 
Mitra, Varnps, Indra, Vivashwat, Pashan, Parjanya, Anshu, Bhaga, Twayhtri, 
Vishnu. At p. 122 they are Vighnu, Shakre, Aryaman, Dhdti, Twophtzi, Pashan, 
Vivashwat, Savitri, Mitra, Varune, Anshu, and Bhage. AN theso, it will be 
observed, are names of the Sun itself, with the exception of Indra, Parjanya and 
Shakra, all names for the same being, the personification of rain and thunder ; 
Varnga, water; end Vishnu. The exceptions may bo accounted for by the stormy 
or rainy nature of the months over which they preside. In X. 21 Viphgu (pre- 
siding over the month Medhv) is said to be chief of the months, perhaps because 
the month over which he presided was the commencement of Spring, and there- 
fore ond of the pleasentest. From this passage it would thus appear that these 
names were in use before the Puriigic period. XI. 6 and 22, (The name is ssid 
to be a matronymic from Aditi, the mother of the gods, the daughter of Dakeha, 
aud wife of Kashyape.) _° 

ATRAVATA.—The King of Elephants, upon which Indra rides; the elephant 
of the uorth quarter, produced at the churning of the ocean (ses Vighgu). X. 2%, 
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‘The name is to be derived from irdoat, ‘ watery ;’ and may either elinde to the 
north, as the quarter whence rain comes, or to the original idea of « cloud, on 
which Indra, the King of Clouds, is mounted, and which, therefore, would be 
called his elephant. Lastly, Wilson refers it to the fact of his being produced 
from the watery ocean. He belongs to the Purknic age. 


ANANTA (otherwise called Shoshe, or Visuki)—The King of the Nagas, a 
rece of serpents, which inhabit Patala. Ho belongs purely to the Purtpic period, 
and in Vishpu-Purino, p. 226, i described as having # thousend hooded heeds, 
on the foreheads of which was inseribed the sign called Swastika, the mystic croot 
which betokens good fortune. Ho is clothed in purple, and wears & whito necklace. 
Ta one hand he holds a plough, in the other a peetle. At the end of ¢ach Kalpa 
he vomita venomous fire, which destroys all creation. Ho bears the universe on 
his head, and produces earthquakes whenever he yawns. On his body Vighon 
repotes, and is sheltered by his hoods, which stretch out above him like a canopy. 
‘He proved a very useful personage at the churning of the ocean: the gods seizing 
his head and the demons his tail, they twisted him round Mount Meru, and thus 
formed a churn on a large scale, (The name means “Endless.”) X. 20. 


ARJUNA.—The third of the five sons of Pindu by hie wife Kant{ or Pritht, 
who, however, received amator visits from the gods Dharma, Vayu, and Indra, 
‘who ere therefore put forward as the real fathers of Yudhighthira, Bhima and 
Arjuna, in order to give these herocs a divine origin, Arjuna is therefore called 
‘the son of Indra, When banished with his brothers from Hastinfpura by hia 
aged blind uncle, Dhyitaraghtra, ot the persuasion of his son Duryodhane, Krishna 
‘was moved to pity at his outeast lot, and became his bosom-friend, and it is 
between these two that the colloquy which forms the subject of our poem takes 
Place. His other names are Partha and Kaunteye (matronymics from his mother), 
the son of Bharata, the best of the Bharatas, the best of the Kurus, the barasser 
of his foos, the strong-armed one, the despiser of wealth, Gudékesha, Savyasichin 
(the left-handed one), Kapidwaja (whose stundard is an ape), and Kiritin (wearing 
@ tiara), for which see Chapter I. 15 (uote). He belongs, of course, to the Epic 
period. 

ARYAMAN.—The chief of the Pitris (see Pitri). X. 29. (Name derived from 
drya, ‘ excellent.’) 

ASITA.—A Rishi, mentioned in X. 13, of whom we know nothing more. 


ASURA.—A general name for all the giants and demons who composed the 
enemies of the gods, and the inhabitants of Patala; and a special designation for 
a class of those of the first order. They belong, in the wider sense, to the Epic, 
in the mora special sense to the Purinic, period. In the latter they are fabled to 
‘be sprung from Brahmé’s thigh (Vishnu-Purina, p. 40), and to be the sons of 
Kashyapa, by Diti and DanGyu. As in the earliest poriod the Suras were per- 
sonifications of light, eo the Asuras were probably those of darkness; and the 
i idea of the oxistenco of malignant and terrible beings may thus be traced 
to the fear that man experiences in darkness, from the conviction that bo is sur- 
rounded by crestures which he cannot see, in short, ghosts or goblins. (The word 
in derived from a, privative, or rather negative, and sure,‘ deity.) XI. 22, 

ASHWATTHAMAN.,-The son of Drona and Kripi, whence he is also called 
Drauyi. Ons of the leaders of the Kuru party. (Derived probably from ashwa, 
‘a horse! and stidman, ‘strength,’ meaning ‘as strong as a horse’) I. 8. 
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ASHWINAU—This name, only used in the dual number, is derived from 
sehwa, ‘9 horse’ and means the ‘two beings of the character of a horse.’ Now 
thie animal box with most eastern nations been the type of the Bun, probably on 
account of the swiftness with which the Day-god appears to move ucrots the 
heavens, Accordingly, in the earliest period, the Ashwinau appear to have been 
the children of the Sun, wedded to Night, and personifications of the morning and 
evoning twilight, which, from their likeness to one another, were considered as 
twins. In the Epic period we lose sight of their original character, and find them 
aa the beautiful twin sons of Sérya, the Sun, the physicians of the gods, and 
Dearing the names of Nawatya and Darra. In the Purfnie period they are called 
the sons of Sdrya and Sanjns, bis wife, daughter of Vighwakarman ; who, being 
unable to support the heat of his desires, gave him her handmaid Chhéys, or 
Shade, as a wife in her place, and assumed the form of a mare, whence she is 
called Ashwini, He, however, discovered the fraud; and, in the form of a horse, 
approached bis wife, who afterwards gave birth to the Aehwinau, We need not 
examine this legend further, to be convinced that it was composed by the mytho- 
logists in order to account for the name of these Indian Dioscuri. XI. 6,22. See 
also Vighnu-Purdna, pp. 266, 437. 


BHARATA.—[1.] Tho son of Duyhyanta and Shakuntal4, the story of whose 
birth forms the plot of the well-known and beuutiful play of the dramatist 
Kolidfsa, called ‘Shakuntalé,’ and who was supposed to be the first king or 
emperor of the whole of India. See Mababhér. i. 74, 3117; and Vishpu-Purkna, 
p- 449. (2.] A general name for the whole Aryan race, and afterwards for the 
inhabitants of the Indian Peninsula, which is thence colled Bharatavarshe, In 
both cases the name belongs to the Epic period, and I should conjecture that it 
had originally been that of some Aryan tribe, whose conquests or numerical 
majority bad spread their name over the whole continent. (It is commonly 
derived from the root Shri, ‘to sustain,’ and as referring to the monarch is 
rendered ‘the sustainer,’ which dorivation we are forced to accept while waiting 
tor a better.) 

BIHARATA.—A patronymic from Bharata, applied to Arjuna as his descens 
dant, as in II. 14, 18, 28, 30, ete. ; and to Dbritaraghtra, in I. 24, and II. 10. 
Arjuna is also culled Prince of the Bharatas, III. 41; VII. 11, 16; VIII. 23; 
XIII. 26; XIV. 12; XVIII. 36; and best of the Bharatas in XVII. 12, and 
XVIII. 4. 

BHTMA—The second of the five sons of Pindu, but mystically begotten by 
‘Vaya, the god of the wind or air, through his mother Kunt{, or Pyith&, He is tho 
principal general of the Péndava army, is renowned for his strength and swift- 
ness, and in J. 16, is said to be of dreadful deeds and wolfish entrails. He is 
otherwise called Bhimasens. I. 4, 10; Vighnu-Puripa, pp. 437, 459. (The name 
in an adjective, meaning ‘ terrible.’) He belongs exclusively to the Epie period. 


BHISHMA (otherwise called Devarrata and Géngeya).— Shémtamu, a hing 
doscondod trom Kura, was father of Bhighma, by the river Gangé or Ganges. Ho 
wos aitfrwards married to Satyavati, and through her begot Vichitravirya, who 
married Amb& and Ambaliké, the daughters of a King of Kishi (Benares), but 
died of consumption from indulging too freely in comnubial rites. His mother, 
Batyavati, before her marriage with Shéntanu, had by Porbebara, a con called 
Krlshys Dwaiphyans, the last of the Vyasas (eee Vyése), who married the two 
widows of his half-brother, Vichitrevirya, and begot Dhyitartgh{ra, the father of , 
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Duryodhana and his hundred brothers, end Pépdn, the nominal father of the five 
PApdavas, Thos Bhishme is half-brother to Vichitravirya, who is half-brother 
to the Vyfsa, who is grandfather of the principal charactors in the two contending 
parties, He may therefore be considered us great-ungle to Duryodfana and the 
‘Papgavas. At the time of the war he was the oldest warrior in the fleld, and to 

- him was therefore entrusted the generalship of the Kuru army. He belongs 
exclusively to the Epic period. I. 8, 10, 11, 25; II. 4; XI. 26,94; Vighpa- 
Puriga, p. 459. (The name signifies * terrifying,’ from SAip, the cansative form 
of Bis, “to fear.") 

BHRIGU.—A Rishi, chief of the Maharghis (eee Righi). Also one of tho ton 
Prajtpatis, sons of Brahm& and progenitors of mankind, and teacifer of the 
‘DAamrveda, or scionce of war, one of the Upavedas. As such he belongs to the 
Vedic period. In the Purknic period he is called the husband of Khyéti, or 
Fame, the daughter of Daksha, by Prastti. X. 26; Vishpu-Purhpe, pp. 40, 28¢. 


BHUTA.—Malignant spirits, goblins or ghosts, haunting cemeteries, lurking 
in treet, animating dead bodies, and deluding and devouring human beings. They 
are generally coupled with the Pretas, and in this character belong to the Epic 
period. In the Purdgic period they are personified as demigods of a particular 
class, produced by Brahm& when incensed; and their mother is therefore con- 
sidered in the Padma-Purioa as Krodhé, or ‘ Anger,‘ and their father, Kashyapa. 
XI. 25; XVIL4; Vighyu-Purkya, p. 150, note 18. (The word moans lit. ‘a 
living being,’ from bhi, ‘to be.’) 

BRAHMAN.—In the ante-mythological ago this was probably nothing bat « 
name for the Sun, considered as producer, vivifier, and pervader. He afterwards 
replaced Birya in the triad of elementary gods, and was coupled with Vighgu 
and Shiva, who were substituted for Varuna and Véyo, the other componenta of 
thet triad, In the earliest mythological period, Brabmh (always masculine) is 
then the first person of the triad, Brahm&, Vishou, end Shiva; and when later 
the unity of these personages was established by roferring them to one Supreme 
Being, Brahma was that being in his character of creator and enlivener, Vishna 
in that of preserver, and Shiva in thet of destroyer. Thos in the Purhnas 
{Vighpu-Purkns, p. 22), Brahmé is said to live 100 of his own years, each of 
which consista of 360 days and nights, The days are called Kalpas, and consist 
of 4,820,000,000 years of mortals, daring which the universe exists. During 
his nights the universe ceases to exist, and is reproduced at the commencement of 
the next day or Kalpa (ceo note on Chapter VIII. 17). Ho is described in the 
Purhyas as having four feces, and as being produced from the cup of a lotus, 
which sprang from the navel of Vishnu. In his mythological character of 
creator of the universe, he ie mentioned in VIII. 16, 17; and XI. 15, 37; 
Vighna-Purhpa, pp. 19, 22, 94, 44, and 14, note 22, When, after the period of 
muperstitious mythology, the idea of one Supreme Being was again brought 
forward, Brahm6 was considered the chief of the existing trinity, and was at frst 
‘identified with that idea of an unknown God; and though afterwards Shiva and 
‘Vighou were each in turn identified with the Supreme Being by their respective 
followers, the Shaivas and Vaishyavas, the name Brahma, is the neuter, was still 
retained in the language of philotophy to designate the universal Supreme One. 
In this sense the word occurs throughout our poem with the exception of the 
four places mentioned abor8, where it is masculine ; and aleo of Chapter XIV. 8 
« (000 note), where it ooours in the neater, but no longer signifies the Supreme 
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Being in his complets character of the easence of both epirit and matter; but 
merely thet portion of him which is the essence of all matter, the universal vital 
energy, We have thas ;—Ist. Brahm, mavenline, the mythological personage, 
first person ot the mythological triad, and personifiestion of the creative power, 
considered as a mortal and material deity; 2nd. Brahma, newer, a name used to 
designate the Supreme Being in philosophic language; and Sri. Brabma, neuter, 
the personification, in later philosophical Janguage, of the material portion of 
the Supreme Being, (The word'has never been sstiafactorily derived, though 
commonly supposed to come from the root orih, ‘to grow or incresse.’) 

BRAHMASUTRA.—Seo note on XIII. 4. (From Brahma (newer), ‘the 
Bupreme Being,’ and siéra, ‘ « philosophical sphorism.’) 

CHEKITANA—A king alliod to the Pandavas. I. 6. See Mahibbér, 
¥. 150, 6101 ; v. 166, 6325; ii. 23, 963; v. 18, 677. - 

GHITRARATHA.—Tho chief of the Gsndharvas, or heavenly musicians. 
X. 26; Vighu-Puriga, p. 163, note; Mahsbuér. iii. 45, 1601, where he is 
called Chitrasens. (From chitre, ‘ variegated, beautiful,’ and ratha, ‘ » charict.’) 

DAITYA.—In the Epic poriod the Daityas appear to have been personificn- 
tions of the aborigines of India, more particularly of the southern part of the 
Peninsula; who, to increase the glory of the heroes who conquered them, ware 
represented os gianta and demons. They are always associated with the Dénavas, 
‘who bear the same character. In tho Purinie period they play a very important 
part, ss the enemies who are constantly at war with the deitios, for the enke of 
obtaining the sovereignty of heeven. They are there considered as the sons of 
the five sons of Hirsnyokeshipn, who aguin is eon of Kashyap and Diti (from 
whom the name Daitys is called a matronymic). At the churning of the ocean 
they attempted to seize the cup of Ampita, or ambrosia, which was thon pro- 
duced ; but being defeated by the gods, they fled to PatSle, which they inhabit, 
Hirapyakeshipu was their king, but, when deposed by Vishnu, his son Prahlada 
received the sovercignty. X. 30; Vishwu-Parkna, pp. 77, 128, 124 (note 28), 
126, #35, 338, and 493; Mah&bhir. i. 65, 2625, {Said to be a matronymio 
from Diti, their great-grandmother.) 

DANAVA.—A class of mythological giants, generally coupled with the last 
(Daityas), and belonging to the Epic period as personifications of the aborigines ; 
to the Purkgic ss the inhabitants of Pét6la, and enemies of the gods. In the 
latter they are called the children of Kesbyapa and Danu (whence their name is 
‘a matronymic). In Vighou-Purina, p. 147, the following twelve names are 
given them, but they do not throw eny light on their peculiar features : 
Dwimérddht, Shankara, Ayomukhs, Shankushiras, Kapile, Samvars, Ekachakra, 
Téreka, Swabhénu, Vrighsparran, Puloman, and Viprachitti. X. 14; Mehsbhér. 
i. 66, 2680. (A matronymic from Dann.) 

DEVALA.—A Righi, son of Krishtshwa. X.13; Vishpu-Puréna, p. 123; 
Colebrooke’s Essays, vol. ii. p. 5. 

DHBISHTADYUMNA.—The son of Drupada, very skilful in warfare, and 
one of the generals of the Pandavas. I. 17; Mshibh. y. 160, 6100. (From 
adrighfa, ‘bold,’ and dywmna, ‘ strength, power.’) 

DHRISHTAKETU.—King of Chedi, son of Shishupils, and ally of the 
Pépdavas, and one of their generals. I. 5; Mahablf. v.'18, 576; v. 166, 6824; 
¥. 49, 2010; and v. 170, 6000. (From dhyiphfa, ‘bold,’ and hetw, ‘a standard”), 
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DHRITARASHTRA—The elder eon of Kyighps Dwaiptyene and the widow 
of Vichitravirys (oe Bhishms), King of Hastintpura (commonly identified with 
the modern Delhi}, and father of Duryodhans and his ninety-nine brothers. Boing 
lind from birth, he eventually delivered his sceptre to Duryodhans, wt whose 
suggestion he banished the P&pdava princes, his own nephews, from his kingdom. 
It is to him that his charioteer and bard (sia), Sanjaya, relates the present 
dialogue between Krighpa and Arjuna, having received, as he says, from the 
‘Vysss, the mystic power of being present while it was carried on. His wife's 
name was Gindhirf, and the chief of the hundred sons which she bore him ware 
Duryodhana, Duhshdsana, Vikarge, and Chitrasena. I, 1; XI. 26; Mahabhér. 
i. 96, 8804; i. 101, 4085; i. 102, 4135; i, 110, 4372; i. 108, 4286. (From 
Ghrite, ‘held firm} and rdshéra, ‘a kingdom,’ ‘who tenaciously maintains the 
sovereignty’ The name, aa Schlegel observes, may have arisen from his remain. 
ing on the throne in spite of his blindness.) > 

DRAUPADT (otherwise called Krighné and Panchéls).—Daughter of Drapads, 
sister of Dbrightadyamna, and wife of each of the five Phndava princes. By 
‘Yudhighthire she had a son Prativindhya; by Bhima, SGtasome or Shrutasoma ;, 
by Arjuna, Shrutakirti; by Nakula, Shetinike; and by Sahadeva, Shrutesena 
or Shrutakarman. I. 6,18. (Patronymic from Drupeds.) 

DRONA.—Son of the Rishi Bharadwaja, by birth a Bréhman, but acquainted 
with military science, which he received as a gift from Parashurhma (ase Rima). 
‘Ho was instractor of both parties in the art of war, and is on that account called 
an fichtrya, In Visbnu-Purhga, p. 454, he is called the husband of Krip!, and 
father of Ashwatthaman. I, 2,3. Afterwards King of the north part of the 
Panchfila country, and a general in the Kuru army. I. 26; I. 4; XL. 26, 4. 


DRUPADA (otherwise called Yajnasena).—Son of Prighata, father of Dhyiyh- 
iarums, Shikhandin, and Kyishp4 (Draupadi, or PinchAli, wife of the sons of 

andu), King of the Panchilas, and ono of the generals of the Pindava army. 
Being conquered by Drone, he only managed to retain the eouthern part of his 
kingdom, from the Ganges to Charmavati (mod. Chumbal), including the’ cities 
Mikendi and Kampilya. 1. 3, 4, 18; Vishgu-Purtna, p. 456; Mahtbh, 
188, 5609; i. 130, 6109, ete. (From dru, ‘a tree,’ and pada, ‘ foot, or root’ (F).) 

DURYODHANA.—The eldest of the hundred sons of Dhyitarhyhtra, and the 
second in command of the Kura party, Bhighma being first in command. By 
persuading his father Dhritartshtra to banish his cousins the Pandavas from the 
Kingdom of Hastingpara, he was the original cause of the great war. I. 2. 
(Name derived from dur, ‘bad,’ and yodhana, ‘fighting,’ that is, ‘having bad ressons 
for making war.’) 

GANDHARBA (cometimes written Gandharva).— A species of demigods or 
angels, the musicians of Hesven, inhabiting Indraloka, the paradise of the 
deities, and witnesses of the actions of men. They are sixty millions in number. 
In the creation of the second Manwantara, they are called the children of Arishta 
and Kashyapa (whence they are sometimes called Mauneyas, children of the Muni, 
viz. Kashyaps). By thom the Noges, or mythological serpents, in the fegions 
below, were despoiled of the jewels which decorate their heads, ‘They applied to 
‘Vishgu, who sent Purukutea to Pétila to destroy the Gandharbas, They originally 
belong to the later Epje period, but figure more prominently in the Purkgas, 
X.28; XI. 22; Vighyu-Puripa, pp. 41, 150, 870; Mahabhér. i. 66, 2660. 
No sstictactory derivation has been given for this mame. In Vighpu-Puripa it 
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is anid to be equivalent to gds dhayantas, ‘suckling the goddess of epeech ;" and 
enother derivation no less ridiculous is that in Wilson's Dict., genda, ‘smell,’ and 
arb, ‘to gos allading to the musk-deer, for which this word is a name. Its 
Primitive meaning was probably that of come singing-bird, as the Koil, or Indian 
enckoo, and this sense is attributed to it in the Medini Kopha.) 

GANDIVA.—The name of a miraculous bow, which Arjuna received as o 
present from Agni, the god of fire. I. 30; Mahabhér. i. 255, 8177, eto.; iv. 42, 
1826, eto.; ¥. 157, 6350, ete. 

GAYATRY.—The holiest verso of the Vedas, not to be uttered to ears profane, 
but recitegl only mentally. It is a short prayer to the sun, identified with the 
Supreme Being. It occurs in the 10th hymn of the 4th section of the ard 
Ashtaké of the Sanhita of the Rigveda :— Tat savitur varenyam bhargo dearya 
@imahi dhiyo yo nah prachodaydt : ‘We meditate on that excellent light of the 
divine sun ; may he iMluminate our minds.’ Rigveda, iii, 4,10. Such is the fear 
entertained of profaning this text, that copyista of the Vedas not unfrequently 
refrain from transcribing it both in the Sanhith and the Bhéshya, Wilson, 
Vishpu-Purana, p. 122, note 13. This hymn, ascribed to Vishwhmitra, is pro- 
perly the only Gayatri; but, according to a system of the Tantrikas, a number of 
mystical verses bear the same name, It is usually personified as a goddess, wife 
of Brahms, and metaphorical mother of the first three castes. X. 35; Rosen's 
‘ Rigvedae Specimen’ (London, 1830), p. 13; Colebrooke's Misc. Emeys, vol. i. 
Pp. 80, 127, 175, 309. (It appears to be the fem, of some obsolete word gdyatra, 
derivable from gai, ‘to sing.’) 

GOVINDA.—A name of Krishna, who was brought up in the family of Nanda, 
a cowherd (se Krishna). I. 32; I. 9; Vishpu-Purtpa, p. 629, (The word 
means & ‘ cow-keeper,’ from go, ‘a cow,’ and vid, 6th class, ‘to obtain,") 

HARI—A name of Vishnu, as to the origin of which we know nothing. XI. 9; 
XVIII. 77; Vishnu-Purdna, p. 7, note 1. 


HIMALAYA.—The well-known range of mountains which form the northern 
barrier of the Indian peninsula, containing the highest elevations in the world, 
‘Tho Imaiis or Emodus of classical writers, In mythology Himélaya is husband 
of the Apsuras or sir-nymph Menakt; father of the river Ganga and of Durgt, 
or Um, in her descent as Parvati to captivate Shiva, and seduce him from the 
austeritios which he practised in those mountains. In this personification the 
name belongs to the Purfinic, aa a mountain only to the Epie period. X. 25. 
(Derived from ima, ‘ mow,’ and dlaya, ‘a house,’ ‘ the home of snow.’) 


IK§HWAKU.—The son of the lawgiver, Manu Vaivaghwata. Considered 
to be the first prince of the Solar dynasty; he reigned at Ayodhy4 (mod. Oude) 
in the second or Treta Yuge. He had one hundred sous, and is said to have been 
born from the nastril of Manu when he happened to sneeze, IV. 1; Vighnw. 
Purina, pp. 948, 350; Réméyana, i. 70,20. (In the fom. the name signifies a 
gourd or cucumber; and is said to be applied to this king om account of his 
mumeroas progeny. But) 

INDRA.—This deity plays sm important part in cach of the three periods of 
Indien mythology. In the earliest ages he seems to have been the unknown 
mysterious being who inhabited the aky, the firmament detwoon earth and the 
an, who rode upon the clouds, who poured forth the rain, hurled the forked 
lightning upon earth, and epoke in the ewful thunder. His character was at onqe 
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‘beneficent as giving rain and shade; and awful and powerful in the storm. He 
is the original of ‘the Jupiter Toans of the west, and the Thor of entail pls 
ike them rose in the earliest ages to the first place, and the 

the gods, Fear, a stronger stotive among men than gratitude, ea “thore 
the elementary triad. Oe ae mig vats ba kt Aes praveet ts peak 
mythological triad, Indra, Agni, and Yama, In the Puripic age, when the 
powers of a Supreme Being were personified in the superior triad of Brahms, 
‘Vighpn, and Shiva, Indra’s star declines. He is no longer the principal divinity, 
but only the chief of the inferior deities; and, as such, is dt constant war with 
tho giants and demons, by whom ho is for a time deposed. A curve from the 
Righi Durvésa oousos his power and that of the deities subject to him gradually 
to decline; and he is defeated by Krighn in a fight for the Parijata tree, which 
Ihad heen produced at the churning of the ooean, und planted by Indra in his own 
garden, An amusing account of this battle is given in Vighnu-Puripa, p. 687. 
‘His wife's name ia Shach. He is lord of the eight Vamus (ae Vasu). The sage 
Gentama pronounced upon him the curse of wearing one thousand 

marks, which he afterwards turned to eyea. Ho ravished the daughter of Pulo- 
man, whom he slew to avoid his curse. He is borne on a white horse, The 
rainbow is supposed to be his bow bent for the destruction of hia foes, and thunder~ 
‘bolts are his weapons. The heaven over which he rules, and which the other 
secondary deities inhabit, is, in the Epic ago, called Swarga, and later, Indratoke, 
or Devaloka. His horse is Uchchhaihshravas; his elephant, Airkvate; his city, 
Amaruvatt; his palace, Vaijayanta. These details belong to the Purinic age. 
‘X. 22, See Monier Williams's Eng.-Bansk. Dict. He is also the guardian of the 
eastorn quarter, Rim. i. 36; Vishu-Purhna, pp. 70-78, 411, 623. (Commonly 
derived from a root id or ind, ‘to govern.” 

SJAHNAVY.—A name of the sacred river Ganges. X. 81. It is a patronymic 
from Jabnu, an ancient and celebrated Muni, who, being at his devotions on the 
bank of the sacred stream, was disturbed by its overflowing. In hia rage, he 
exercised that upreme power, which the austeritios he had practised gave him ; 
awallowed the whole river, and was only persuaded by the entreaties of the Goda 
‘and sages to vomit it forth again; whence it obtained the name of the daughter 
of Jabuu. The fable is of course invented to explain the name. Vishna- 
Parka, p. 398. 

JANAKA (otherwise called Siradhwajas, ‘ the bearer of a plough aa an ensign’). 
—He was King of Mithilé, or Videha, remarkable for his wisdom and sanctity, 
and therefore enumerated among the Rajarshis. III. 20. He was the father of 
Shith, the wife of Dusharatha (se Réma), the heroine of the Rémyaya, and 
the Helen of India, The legend of her birth is, that while Janaka was plough- 
ing the ground in order to accomplish a sacrifice for progeny, the maiden sprang 
up, ready-made, from the furrow. It must undoubtedly be understood historically 
to allude to the improvement of agriculture in the south of India by a king of 
those regions. Videha is « district in the province of Berar, the same as the 
ancient Mithilé, and modern Tirhut. Wilson's Vighnu-Puréya, p. 290, note 4. 
‘This king must not be confounded with his ancestor of the stme namé, about 
whose birth from the body of Nimi such absurd legends are related (Vighyu- 
Porkpa, p. 389), in order to explain the names Videha and Mithils, (The name 
means a ‘ progenitor, om angester.’) 

¢  JATADBATHA (or Varddhekghatri) —Son of Vriddhekghatri, snd ing of the 
Sindhavas, Ssuvires, or Shivis, and @ general in the Kum army. XE, 84; 
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‘MahGbhér, iii, 268, 16681, 15618, 15621; ¥. 164, 6274. (Derived from joyad, 
Pres. part. of fi, “to conguar,’ and rethe, ‘a car,’ ‘having a victorious car.") 

KANDABPA (or Kims)—The God of Love, the Cupid of India. In the 
Epic period he seems to be merely the abstract idea, poetically personified, not « 
mythologicsl pertonage ; and wherever he is introduced, it is as a pasvion affects 
ing the heart by directing the glances of the lover. In the Purfnio period he is 
called the som of Brabmé, produced from, and inflaming his heart; but this is 
evidently invented to explain ono of the derivations. He is sometimes called a 
son of Dharma, the god of justion; of Shraddht, the goddess of fsith; or of 
Vighna, by his wife Lakshmi, or Rukmip{, the Venus of India, He ia repre- 
sented ax ® beautiful boy, bearing five flowery arrows, each tipped with a different 
blossom, which affects one of the five seuses, and a bow of flowers with a string 
of bees, riding on a parrot, attended by Apsarases, or sit-nymphs, of whom he is 
the master. X. 48. (Derived sometimes from ds, ‘Brahma,’ and drip, ‘to 
inflame,’ sometimes from the root kam, ‘ to love,’ and darpa, * pride,’ ‘the pride of 
loving” But?) 

KAPILA.—A celebrated anchoret, to whom the founding of the Stnkhya 
school of philosophy is attributed. A work pretending to be written by him is 
stilt oxtant: it bears the title of ‘Sénkhya-Pravachana,’ or ‘ Preface to the 
Stnkhye Philosophy,’ and was printed at Serampore in 1821. The great reverence 
in which Kapil was held may bo presumed from the fact that he is sometimes 
considered as an incarnation of the god Agni, or fire (MahGbh, iii, 220, 18298), 
and sometimes of Vasudeva, or Vighnu himself. (MahGbhar. iii, 47, 1896; 
Ram. i. 41, 26; Vighgu-Purfina, p. 378. In this last place there in a long story 
about his destroying by a single look the sixty thousand sons of Bigara, who 
troubled the world with their sins; but it is evidently made up to explain how 
the word Kapila also means a horse.) In X. 26 of our poem, he is spoken of as 
the chief of the Siddhas. (The word means ‘tawny,’ and Colebrooke, Miso. 
Essays, vol. i. p. 229, conjectures that his connection with Agui may have 
originated in this meaning of his name.) He seems to belong only to the 
Purdpic period. 

KARNA.—King of the Anga country, a general in the Kura army, son of 
Barya (the Sun), and Kunti (the mother of the Pandavas), before her marriage 
with Panda. He wes exposed by his mother on the banks of the Ganges in a 
basket, and being found by Adhiratha, an Anga monerch, was by him adopted 
(a legend possibly owing its origin to the Hebrews). He ia therefore called 
a Suita (charioteer and bard), a caste sprung from s Kehatriya father and 2 
Brihmant mother, since the Anga kings were of that coate, being descended from 
‘Vijaya, whose mother was a Sath (tho childran always belonging to the maternal 
onste). 1,8; XL 84. In XL. 26, he is referred to as a Sataputra, the son of « 
charicteer. Vishpu-Purdna, pp. 437, 446. 

KASHI, or VARANASI, is the modern Benares. I. 6, 17, The king 
mentioned in the first place as Ktshi-rhja, in the second ss Ktshya, which is 
perhap# a patronymic from Kasha (se Vighpa-Purina, p. 406), was an ally of 
the Pandavas, 

KESHIN.—A Daitye, or giant, who was alain by Krishna, who is on that 
account called Keshinightdena, the slayer of Keshin (ee -Krighnn). Kanea, 
learning from Nérade that Kyighps and Balarhma were etill alive, sent the 
demon Keehin, who haunted the forest of Vrindévan, in the form of a horse, jo 
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destroy them by trampling them down. Krishna, howover, stuck his-arm into 
his jaw, and thus throttied him. XVIII. 1; Vighpu-Purtna, p. 580. (Keehin 
means ‘ hairy,’ and evidently refers to the horse; bet whether the legend wore 
invented to explain the name, or gice-cerad, is not decided) 

ERIPA.—King of the Panchilus, son of Satyadhyiti, and brother of Kripf, 
the wife of Droge, who is also called Gautam and Shiredhwat{, and was the 
mother of Ashwatthimen. He is one of the Kura generale, 1.8; Vighyu- 
Purkns, p. 454. Satyadhyiti was in love with the Apsaras Urvashi, and two 
children were the product of their connection. Santana, 2 Rajh, discovered the 
infants when on a hunting expedition, lying in a clump of Shara grass, took 
them, and brought them up. They received their names, Krips and K@ipi, from 
the compassion (ried) which he showed them in thus preserving their lives. 
The legend is, of course, a Purkpic invention, to explain the origin of their 
names, 

ERISHNA.—The most renowned demigod of Indian mythology, and most 
celebrated hero of Indian history, is the eighth Avatkra or incarnation of Vighyu. 
He cannot be said to belong really to the Epic age, but almost exclusively to the 
Purfpic. When the story of his life is divested of the marvellous, he will be 
found to be an historical personage, belonging to that epoch when the Aryan 
race, leaving the north-western corner of the peninsula, began to make their way 
by gradual conquests towards the interior and the east. The enemies whom he 
altacks and subdues are the aborigines of the interior, who, to heighten the glory 
of the hero, aro called giants and demons, Daityas and Dinavas. The Aryans 
wero atill 2 nomad people, pasturing their herds of eattle at the foot of the 
Himtleye range and in the plaine of the Panjab; and the Jegend would further 
ead us to believe that the primitive elementary worship now yielded to the more 
systematic religion of Bréhmanism and tho institutions of ‘caste. His identifica 
tion with Vishpu would follow as a natural apotheosis of a monarch and warrior 
of such fame; but the very legend itself, even as it is given in the Purhnas, 
seems to show that ho existed long before the mythological triad of Bmhmé, 
Vighnu, and Shiva had ever been dreamed of. As it is from the mouth of this 
Indian Hereules that our system is expounded, we cannot refrain from giving « 
curtailed account of his birth and actions, borrowed partly from the Puranas, 
partly from Monier Williams's Eng.-Sanek. Dict., and partly from a little work of 
grout usefulness, lately published by M. Pavie, now Professor of Sansiit in the 
‘University of France, entitled ‘ Krichna et sa doctrine,’ Paris, 1852.—The King 
of the Daityas or aborigines, Ahuke, bad two sons, Devake and Ugrasona, The 
former had a deughter named Devaks, the latter a son called Kansan, Devakf 
was married to 2 nobleman of the Aryan race named Vasudeva {or Anaka~ 
dundubhi), the son of ShGra, a descendant of Yadu, and by him had eight sons. 
‘Vasudeva had also another wife named Rohini. Kansa, the cousin of Devaki, 
was informod by the saint and prophet Narads, that his cousin would bear ¢ son, 
who would kill him and overthrow his kingdom. Kansa wes King of Mathur, 
and he captured Vasudeva and his wife Deva, imprisoned them in his own 
palace, set guards over them, and slew the six children whom Devaki hed Slready 
borne. She was now about to give birth to the seventh, who was Balarima, the 
playfellow of Kryishua, and, like him, supposed to be an incarnation of Vishgu 
(vee Rima); but by*divine «agency, the child was transferred before birth to the 
arom of Vasudeva’s other wife, Rohini, who was still at liberty, and was thus 
“serod. Her eighth child was Kyighpa, who was born st midnight, with « very 
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black ekin (the name Krishna, a5 an adjective, means‘ black"), and a peculiar 
car] of hair called the Shrivatec, resembling # Saint Andrew's cross, on his breast. 
The gods nqw interposed to preserve the life of this favoured baby from Kansa’s 
vigilanco, aud accordingly lulled the guards of the palace to eloep with the Yoga- 
nidré, or mysterious slumber. Taking the infant, ite father Vasudeva stole out 
undiscovered as far as the Yamun6, or Jumna river, which seems to have been 
‘the boundary between the Aryans and the sborigines. This he crossed, and on 
the other side found the cart and team of a nomad Aryan cowherd, called Nanda, 
‘whose wife, Yashoda, had by strange coincidence just been delivered of « female 
child, Vasudeva, warned of this by divine admonition, stole to her bedside, and 
placing Bgighya by her, re-crossed the river, and re-entered the palace, with the 
female baby of Yashodé in his arms, and thus substituted it for his own son, When 
Kansa discovered the cheat, he for a while gave up the affair, and sot the prisoners 
et liberty, but ordered al male children to be put to death. Vasudeva then 
entrusted Kyighna to the care of Nanda, the cowherd, who took him to the village 
of Gokula, or Vraja, and there brought him up. Here Krishna, and his elder 
brother Balarima, who joined him, wandered about together as children, and 
evinced their divine character by many unraly pranks of surprising strength, euch 
an kicking over the cart, which served as conveyance and domicile to Nanda and 
his family. The female Daitya PGtand was rent to suckle him; but the refractory 
baby, discovering the trick, showed bis gratitude by slaying her. Later in life he 
‘anguished the serpent Kfliya in the middle of the Yamung (Jumna) river. A 
demon, Arighta, assuming the form of a bull; another, Keshin, that of a horse ; 
and a third, Kalanemi, al] undertook to destroy the boy ; but each fell victims to 
hie superhuman strength. Kriyhne now incited Nanda and the cowherds to 
abandon the worship of Indra, and to adopt thet of the cows, which supported 
them, and the mountains, which afforded them pasturago. Indra, incensed at the 
Joss of his offerings, opened the gates of heaven upon the whole race, and would 
havo deluged them, had not our hero plucked up the mountain Goverddhana, and 
hold it as. a substantial umbrella above the land. He soon took to repose from 
his labbnrs, and amused bimeelf with the Gopls, or shepherdesses, of whom he 
married seven or eight, among whom Radh& was the favourite, and to whom he 
taught the round dance called Rdsa-, or Manda/a-npityai. Meanwhile Kansa 
had not forgotten the prophecies of Narada. He invited the two boys, Krishna 
and Balarims, to stay with him at Mathuré; they accepted, and went, At the 
gates, Kansa’s washerman insulted Krishna, who elew him, and dressed himsolf 
in his yellow clothes. He afterwards slew Kansa himself, and placed hia father 
Uprasens on tho throne, A foreign king of the Kéla-yavana (Indo-Seythian) 
rece soon invaded the Yadu, or Aryan territory, whereupon Krighpa built and 
fortified tho town of Dwhraks, in Guzerat, ard thither transferred tho inhabitants 
of Mathuré. Ho afterwards married Satyabhimé, danghter of Satrijit, and 
carried off Rukminf, daughter of Bhishmake, His harem numbered sixty 
thousand wives, but his progeny was limited to eighteen thousand son. When 
afterwards on ¢ visit to Indra’s heaven, he behaved, at the persuasion of his wife, 
Satyabpams, in a manner very unbecoming a guest, by stealing the famous 
Périjéta tree, which had been produced at the churning of the ocean, and waa 
then thriving in Indra’e garden. A contest ensued, in which Kyighne defeated 
the gods, and carried off the sacred tree. At enother time, a female Daitya, 
‘Ush&, danghter of Bana, carried off Krighna’s grandsda, Anituddhe. His grand- 
dather, accompanied by Bims, went to the rescue, and, though Bina was defended 
by Shiva and Skands, proved victorious. Paungrake, one of Vasudeva’s familly, 
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afterwards assumed his title and insignia, supported by the King of Benares, 
Krighya hurled his flaming discus (chakra) at this city, and thus destroyed it. He 
afterwards exterminated his own tribe, the Yédaves. He himeelf was killed by 
‘chance shot from a hunter. Ho is described es having curly black hair, as 
‘wearing a club or mace, a sword, a flaming discus, « jewel, 2 onsh, and s garland. 
‘His charioteer is Sétyaki; his city, Dwhraka; his heaven, Goloke. ‘The epithets 
by which he is addressed in our poem are chiefly sa followa:—Hrightkesha (see 
note on I, 16}, Keshava, Keshinighddens, Jan&rdane, Varadeve, Vérshneya, 
‘Yadave, MadhueGdana, Govinda, Hari, and Kiritin (wearing a tiara). Keshava 
is explained in Vighpu-Purépa, p. 497, by legend, in which Brahmé, when sup- 
plicated by the inhabitants of carth to protect them against the Daitfis, plucks 
from his own head a white and a black heir, and says,‘ These hairs shall destroy 
the Daityas, Kansa, and Kélanemi.’ The white became Balaréma (rdme means 
white), and the black, Krishna. For an explanation of the other epithets, see 
under Vasudeva, Vrighni, Yedu, Madhu, Keshin, otc. Jantrdana means ‘the 
object of the mupplications of men.’ For 2 more minuto description of Krighys, 
see Guigniaut, * Réligions de I' Antiquité,’ Paris, 1825, vol. i, p. 194, ete, 
KUNTY (or Prith&).—Eldest of the five daughters of Shara and Mérishh. 
‘The friend of Shire, called Kuntibhoja, having no children, adopted Kunti, and 
married her to Péndu, to whom she bore the three sons, Yudhighthire, Bhima, and 
frie wu. Péndu, however, had, by the curse of a deer, been prevented from 
wing progeny, and she therefore conceived theso children by connection with 
a deities Dharma, Vtya, and Indra respectively. Yudhighthire, as son of 
Dharma, is considered the justest; Bhime, Vayu’s son, the strongest; Arjuna, 
Indre’s eon, the best bowshot. In like manner Nekula, the fourth Papdava, son of 
Médri, by the Aghwin Nésatya, was the wisest ; and Sabadeva, by the other 
Aghwin Desra, the handsomest among men. From his mother Arjuna is called 
Kounteya and Partha, I. 16,27; II. 14, 87, 60; ILL. 9, 39, ote. 
KUNTIBHOJA.—A friend of Shara, who adopted his daughter Kunti (as 
Bunti), and an ally of the Péngavas. 1.5; Vighnu-Puriga, p. 437. ° 
KURU.—[1.] An ancient king, son of Semvarana, by Tapati ; and ancestor of 
Vichitravirya, the grandfather of the Kurus and Pandavas. [2.] A very ancient 
people, who would sera to have been originally situated in Central and Northern 
Asia, since in the Purinas they are mentioned as inhabiting the north of Jambu- 
dwipa, or the known world (that is, the Continent of Asia), between the 
Shyingavin (horned) range of mountains and the icy ses. They must have 
entered India with the Aryans, if indeed they are not a tribe of that great race, 
and they settled in Kurukshetra. With this meaning the nemo applies to both 
of the contending parties, whence Arjuna is called best of the Kurus, ete., in 
TV. 81; X.19; and KT. 48. {3.] In its particular and exclusive sense, the name 
is given only to that party which adhered to Duryodhana, and opposed the 
Péndaves. I. 26, All these names belong to the Epic period. 
KURUKSHETRA.—The plain of the Kurus. A tract of land to the east of 
the Yamun6, or Jumna, river, in the upper part of the Doab, near thd city of 
Delhi, and the river Sarashwati (mod. Sursooty). I. 1, se# note 3. 
MADHAVA—A name of Krishna, which may either be derived a: a 
patronymic from Madiin, ‘who is mentioned among his ancestors, or be considered 
equivalent to Madhustdana, ‘slayer of Madhu’ (es Madhu). I. 14, 87; 
‘Virhyu-Purhpa, p. 418, 
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MADHU.—[1.] A Daitya, giant or demon, though more probably one of the 
aborigines, lain by Krishna, who is therefore called MadhusGdans. I. 35; 
Il. 1, 4; VJ. 88; VIL 2 (2.] An ancestor of Krishps, oon of Kartavirya, @ 
descendant of Yedu, to whose family, the Yadaves, Kyighoa belonged. I. 14,37. 


MAKARA.—A huge amphibious monster, usnally taken to be tho shark or 
srocodile, but depicted in the signs of the Zodiac with the head and forelegs of 
an antelope, and the body and tail of a fish. It is the ensign of the god of love, 
X. 81. Whatever symbolism and the Zodiac painters may have made of this 
animal, this passage, at least, would soem to decide that it was sh of some sort. 
Varuna, the god of the sea, rides upon it through the waves. Cupid bears it as 
his embléth, on account of the fecundity of this species of animal, and the name 
is used in the mouth of Hindés at the present day to designate a shark, The 
depths of the ocean produce, and from time to time bring to light, mach strange 
and quaint creatures, that we cannot wonder at the Hebrew ideas about 
Leviathan, or the Yankeo faith ins sec-serpent. Still lew can we blame the 
Indian author in an age when railways and telegraphs wero not at his service, 
if he describe, or the astronomer if he paint, marine monster, which be has 
never seen, with somewhat amphibious and ambiguous componente, 


MANU.—This name belongs to the Epic and Puranic periods. In the former 
we trace in it the remains of tho tradition of a first man, alike progenitor, or 
‘even creator, like Prometheus, of his descendants, and lawgiver. We should 
conceive ita historical value to be the allusion to some legendary personage, such 
‘as every nation can boast of, who first wakes his countrymen from barbarism and 
‘a wild life to the light of civilization and systematic government. In the 
Purkyic period this first man is called Swhyambhura (from Swayambhuva, 
* Brahm4’), the son of Virhja, the eon of Brahm&: and the code of laws still 
extant in sometimes attributed to him. Soon, however, the idea of a lawgiver 
became more prominent than that of first man, and the number of Manus was 
multiplied, Each Kalpa, or creation of the world, is divided into fourteen 
Manwdutarhs or intervals, over which-a Manu presides. Six of these have 
already passed in the present Kalpa, and the eeventh is now going on. The 
present Manu, thon, is considered as the actual author of the Dharma-chéstra, 
the code which bears bis name. He it is who is spoken of in IV. 1,—Vaivash~ 
wata-Manu, the son of Vivashwat, or the Sun, brother of Yama, and father of 
Tkghwike. The Manus, who are past, are named Swiyambhuva, Bwarochisha, 
‘Auttami, Thmasa, Baivata, and Chékghugha; Vaivashwata is still in office, 
‘The soven to come in the present Kalpa are Stvarpi, Dakghustvarpi, Brahma 
shvargi, Dharmastvarpi, Rudrasévarni, Ranchys and Bhautya. X. 6, (Derivabl 
from mon, ‘to think, meaning ‘intelligent’ man, that ia, as contrasted with 
other living beings. The word itself sppoars to have the meaning of ‘ man’ in 
the Vedas, while wduave, and perbaps manxghys, both meaning ‘man,’ ere 
derived from it.) 

MARICHI.—The chief of the Maruts, or personified winds. X.21. (He 
must not be confounded with the Marichi, who is said to be the son of Brahmé, 
and father of Kashyapa, and is ranked among the Prajapatis, or progenitors af 
mankind, Vigbpa-Purbya, pp. 49, 82.) 

MARGABHTRSHA.—The month which comprises ¢he'latter half of Novem- 
ber and the former half of December. X.35. To the question why this month 
should be placed st the head of the other eleven, the scholiast repliee—becaure 
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it yields crope of rice and other natural productions, and ia neither too hot nor 
too cold, Lassen, not content with this explanation (Bh.-G. p. 276), seeks to 
Place this month at the beginning of the year at the time of the composition of 
our poom. It is otherwise called AgrahGyans, ‘the commencement of the year ;” 
and although, at present, the HindGs bogin their year in the month Vaighikhe 
(April-May), wo find in Prinsep's Useful Tables, part ii. p. 18, that, in Bentley's 
opinion, this month would have begun the year, before the use of a fixed oalendar 
in India, between 3.0. 693 and 451. (The name is derived from Mrigashtr¢ha, 
2 constellation, containing three stars, one of which is A Orionis, and figured by 
an antelope's head: from mpiga, ‘ an antelope,’ and shirgha, ‘a hoad.") 


MARUT.—The different winds personified. They are considered Mf seven, or 
seven times seven in number, A ridiculows account of their birth from Kashyapa 
and Diti, and a still more ridiculous derivation of their name from md rudah, 
‘weep not!’ is given in Vighpu-Puréys, p, 162, X. 21; XI. 6, 22, (Tho real 
derivation is not known.) 

MERU.—In the earlier Epic period this is probubly the mame given to the 
high table-land of Tartary, to the north of the HimSlaya range, from the neigh- 
‘pourbood of which the Aryan race may originally have pushed their way south- 
wards into the peninsula, and thus have preserved the name in their traditions aa 
a relic of tho old mountain-worship. In tho Purkpas, it appears as 2 fabulous 
peak, forming the centre of the Jambudwipa, ‘the known world,’ which stands in 
the middle of the six other dwipas, or continents of the world, and compared to 
the seod-vewsel of a lotus-flower, of which the dwipas are the surrounding petals. 
Ita height ia uaid to be 64,000 yojenes (the yojana is nine miles), 16,000 of which 
taro below the surface of the earth; its diameter at the top is 30,000 yafanas, and 
at the bottom 16,000. From its summit flows the Ganges, towards the four 
quarters of the globe, On tho soath it is the Ganges of India; on the north, the 
Bhadrasom4 ; on the east, the Site, on the west the Chakghus (Oxusf), Brahma, 
the Rishis, and the Gandharbas reside on its summit. In short it is the Olympus 
of India, X.23; Vishnu-Puréna, p. 166, and following. Ls 

NAGA.—Originally the Cobra-Capelle or Coluber-Nags. In mythology these 
beings have human heads and the bodies of serpents; they are one thousand in 
pumber, and bear jewels on their heads. They are the sons of Kashyapa and 
Kadrf, subject to Vishpu's bird, Garada, and inhabiting part of Patéla, called 
Noga-loke, the cepital of which is Bhogavati. X. 29; Vighpu-Purkna, p. 149. 
(Derived from naga, ‘a mountain.’) 

NAKULA.—The fourth son of Pandu, though really begotten by the elder of 
the two Ashwinau, Nisatya, by Médri or Béhliké, the sister of Shalya. He is 
half-brother to Babadeva, the son of Darra, by the same mother, and nominally 
‘Trother to the three other Pandavas, (The name signifies ignoble, from na, 
“negetive? and suls, ‘family;’ but to whatever the name may allude, he is 
generally considered es a type of the wisest among mortals.) I. 16. 


NARADA—A Devarghi or divine Righi, to whom is attributed the divention 
of the Vin& or Indian lyre, a code of laws, and one of the eighteen Purigas, 
entitled Nixadiya-Parte. In the Brehms-Purtpa he is called the smooth- 
speaking Narada, and dhis,Yikences to Orpheus is carried still further by a descent 
which he made from heaven to visit Patéla, the nether regions. In Manu i. 98, 
bbe in mentioned among the ten Praj4patis or progenitors of mankind; in Mahabh. 
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4, 66, 2568, among the Gandhaxbas; in Vighpu-Purips, p. 60, n. 2, he is said to 
‘be sprung from Brehmé’s hip. X. 13, 26. 

PANCHAJANYA.—The name of Krighys’s conch. It was made of the bone 
of the giant Panchajans, who dwelt at the bottom of the ocean. When Kyighna 
was getting up his military acquirements, the son of his fchirys, or tutor, 
Sandipeni, was drowned in the sea of Prabhisa, and carried down to the bottom 
‘by the said giant, Krishna plunged in, dived down, slew the giant, brought up 
his bones to make a conch of, and restored his son to the grieving tutor. I. 16; 
‘Vighnu-Purtna, p. 662. 

PANDY.—Second son of the Vyisa, Krishpa-Dwaipsyens and Ambeliké, the 
widow of Vichitravirys, the brother of Dhritaréghtra, and nominal father of the 
five Pandava princes, Yudhishthira, Bhima, Arjuna, Nakola, and Sabadeye, Hee 
married Kunti or Prithé, end Madri or Buhliké; but having incurred a curse 
from a deer which he shot, he was prevented from having progeny himself, and 
the Péndava princes were therefore begotten respectively by the gods Dharma, 
‘Vayu, Indra, and the twin Aschwinau. I. 3. (Péndn means ‘pale’ or ‘ white, 
perhaps alluding to the colour of the Pandava tribe. But f) 

PANDAVA.—Patronymic from Ptndu, applied first to his five sons, and then 
generally to their party or army. I. 1,2; X. 37. Also to Arjuna in partionlar, 
I. 14, 20; IV. 35; XI. 35, 563 XIV. 6. 

PAUNDRA.—The name of Bhighma’s conch. I. 15, (Probably derived from 
Pundra, the ancient name for Benga}, with a part of South BuhGr and the jungle 
Mabel.) 

PITRI.—This word means ‘father,’ but is used to designate a class of beings 
neith ine nor human, which may be distributed under three heads. 1. The 
original idea is simply that of ancestors, each man's forefathers being his pitris, 
to whom he made libations of water, and offerings of pindas (balls of rice and 
flour), at certain periods fixed by holy writ. 2 Tou mythological personages, 
considered to be the progenitore of the whole human race, and otherwise denomi- 
nated Prajépatis, inhabiting @ region called Pitriloke, 3. In the Purdnas the 
‘ancestors of all castes and tribes are divided into seven classes, three of which aro 
inoorporeal and four corporeal. The threo ineorporoal classes are called Vairkjan, 
Agnighwattas, and Varhisheds. ‘The four corporeal classes are the Pitris of oach 
of the four principal castes, Those of the Brahmans are called Somapis, or 
‘Dehmapis, descendants of Bhrigu; those of the Kshatriyas are Havishmantas, 
descendants of Angiras; those of the Vaishyas, Ajyapts, descendants of Kardama ; 
those of the Shadras, Sukélins, deecendante of Vashishta. The origin of the 
Pitris ia said to be that they were the sons of the gods, who, disobeying Brahma, 
‘were by him commanded to learn obedience from their sons, whom they therefore 
ealled their fathers (pitri). They are the fathers of the gods, and the oldest of 
them. Retiding in « world of their own, they receive among them the souls of 
those pious deed who have particularly attended to their rites. Henco in IX. 26, 
Krishya says, ‘those who are devoted to the Pitris go to the Pitris,’ alluding to 
the firskind. In X. 29, when he speaks of Aryaman as their chief, he alludes 
tothe second kind. Vighya-Purdna, p. 320, 

PRAHLADA.—King of the Daityas, and son of Hirtpyskashipa, While a 
boy, he is eaid to have stadied philosophy and religion-very diligently, while his 
father, who had wrested their kingdom from the gods in one of the fights between 
Andra and the Devas on the one hand, and the demons and giants, called Daityas 
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and Dénsvas, on the other, was revelling in Indraloke in all the lururies that 
plece could afford. When called upon by his father te give an account of his 
studies, he answered boldly that he hed discovered the one great,truth, that 
‘Vishnu, the Supreme Being, was God alone. At this, Hiranyakashipu, who hated 
tho gods, was mightily incensed, and commanded the attendant Daityas, the 
elephants and the Nagas, to attack the boy; but such was the power of his faith 
and devotion, that all their efforts were futile, aud he remained unscathed by all 
their tortures, At length, Vighpu depored Hiragyakashipa, and cstablished 
Prahlide as monarch of the Daityas. He is also regent of one of the divisions 
of Péfile, X. 90; Vighpu-Purine, p. 124, ef segg. (The name eleo moans 
«pleasure, joy.’) ‘ 
PRITHA.—Sw Kunts, 


PURUSIT.— A warrior allied to the Pandavas, brother of Kuntibhoja. I. 5. 
(From purs, ‘ many ;’ and ji, ‘to conquer,’ But F) 

RAKSHASES (or Rékghasas).—In their oarliest conception they eoem to be 
thoee unknown creatures of darkness to which the superstition of all ages and 
races has attributed the evils that attend this life, and a malignant desive to injure 
mankind, In the Epic period they soem to be personifications of the Aborigines 
of India, presented under the terrible aspect of vampires, flying through the air, 
sucking blood, ete., in order to heighten the triumphs of the Aryan heroce, who 
subdued them. In this character they play @ very prominent part in the 
Rémmbyana, the beautiful epic of Vilmski. Here they are led by Ravapa, the 
King of Lankh, which is supposed to be the island of Ceylon and ita capital, and 
they are subdued by Dasharathe Rama, the hero of the poom. In the Purkgic 
period they aro infernal giants, the children of the Righi Polastya, and enemies of 
the gods, Thoy are then divided into three classes :— 

1, The slaves of Kuvera, the god of wealth, and guardians of his treasures. 

2. Malevolent imps, whose chief delight is to disturb the pious in their 
devotions, i 

3. Giants of enormous proportions, inbabiting Nerake, or hell, end hostile to 
the gods. In the seoond Manwantara, they are sons of Kashyapa and Khaet. It 
in rather in their Purtinic character that they appear in our poem. X. 23; XI. 36; 
VIL. 4; Vighnu-Puripa, p, 160; also Mah&bhérata, i. 66, 2671. (The neme 
is commonly derived from raksk, ‘to preserve, because they guard Kuvera's 
treasures, But ?} 


RAMA.—This name, belonging exclusively to the Epic period, is given to 
‘three porsonages of considerable historical importance, whose mighty deeds won 
for thom the privilege of being considered incarnations of Vishnu. ‘Tho firet ia 
Perashurana, or Bama.of the Axe (parashuj. He is considered as the sixth 
Avatira of Vishnu, and belongs to the period of the first atraggle between the 
Brihmans ond the Kghatriyas, the hierarchy and the government, He cannot, 
‘therefore, be rightly considered chronologically anterior #o the others. Ho is aaid 
to be the son of a certsin Muni, called Jamedsgni; but as bis mother, Kenuks, 
was # lady of the Kehatriya caste, and as the children follow the caste of their 
mother, he is not, like his father, a Bréhman by birth, although he cepoused the 
Bréhman cause, and aflerwards himself became a Muni. The legend relates, that 
the princess, his mothér, having committed e sin, his father commanded his sons 
to put her to death, All refused, except Rama, the youngest, who seized his axe 
and felled her to the ground, In reward for this triumph of duty over feoling, he 
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received the gift of invinoibility. Afterwards, when Kértavirya, King of the 
sito, vlad the law of Doeplilty by absonding wth tho calf of oblation 
belonging to the Muni Jamadagni, to whom he was paying a visit, Parashurhma 
seized this fretext; and with his battle-are, having no other weapons, extermi. 

usted the whole raco of Kghateiyas. He was born at the beginning of the "Treth 
‘Ynga (socond age). Vigbyu-Paréya, p. 401 et argg. The second is Dasharathe 
Rama, or Ramachandra, the son of Desharatha, King of Ayodhy& (Oude), born 

at the close of the Treth Yoga (second age). He belongs historically to the age 
‘when the Aryan race, alresdy ssttled in the north, pushed their conquests towards 
the southern part of the peninsula, and introduced into those wild districts civitiza- 
tion and agriculture, which are typified by Shitt. She was the daughter of 
Tanaka, of Mithilé (eee Jenaka), and Réme received ber as a reward for 
his strength in breaking the bow of Maheshwara in that king's paluce. Sho was 
carried off by Ravana (ae Rakshasas), and the war which ensued for her 
recovery is the subject of Vélmiki's beautiful epic, the Rimayana, He is the 
seventh Avathra of Vishpu. To him does our poet allude in X. 31. ‘Tho third 
in Balarima, or Shrirkma, tho son of Vasudeva and Devaki, but mystically trans 
ferred from the womb of the latter to that of Vasudeva’s other wife, Rohini, and 
thus saved from the hands of Kansa (ee Krishna). Ie is the playfellow of 
Krishna, and shares his toils and his glory. He is et the samo time, as Krighys, 
the eighth Avatira of Vishnu, though sometimes considered a an incarnation of 
Bhegha, and born at the end of the Dwipara Yuga (third age). 


RIGVEDA.—Rich (nom. Rik) is the name of the first and best-known Veda, 
though from X. 22, it does not seem to be held in the greatest reverence. It 
chiefly consists of metrical hymns or prayers, ealled séktas, or mantras, addressed 
to the gods of tho elements, and each stanza of which is called a rich, whence the 
name of the whole Veda. IX. 17, 


RIGHI.—In tho Bpio period this is merely a name for historical personages, 
distinguished for their pioty and wisdom, either by their acts or their writings. 
Three finds are thero distinguished, Devaryhis, or divine Righis, such as have 
‘acquired complete perfection on earth, andbave consequently been canonized after 
death,—Brahmarshis, sages of the Brahman caste; and Réjarghis, those of the 
Kohatriya caste, In the Purknic period, the Righia par excellence (sometimes, ox 
in X. 25, ealled Maharghis, or groat Rishis), are seven primeval personages, born 
of Brahm6’s mind, and presiding, under different forms, over each Manwantara, 
‘The name has, however, a mors extended sense, and seven classes are distinguished, 
some of whom are mythological, some not: as follows :—1. Devary! 
Righis, euch a9 Nérada, demigods inhsbiting Indra’s heaven. X. 13, 26; Vigh 
Partya, p. 284. 2. Brahmarghis, seven in number, of whom Vashightha is chief, 
the first institutors and guardians of divine matters, 3, Réjarghis, or royal 
Righis, kings such a Vishwimitra, who have turned saints, IV. 2; IX. 88. 
4. Paramarshis, supreme Righis, are sometimes merely Maharghis, or even common 
Righis, called 20 ont of courtesy. 6. Maharghis, great Righis, seven in. number, 
of whom in X. 25, Bhyigu ia called the chief; but the name is also given by 
courtes? to common Righis. X. 2 and 25; XI.21. 6. Shrutarshis, Righis who 
posseat a thorough Knowledge of the Shruta, or traditional writings; end 
7, Kéndarghia, who had only a knowledge of part of the Vedus /kdngs). These 
last two, says Schlegel, only exist in the dictionaries, Y. 25; X. 13; XI. 15; 
XIIL 4; Vighpu-Portya, p. 264, u. 8 (The word is derived from righ, an old 
‘Vedic root meaning ‘to see.”) 
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RUDRA.—A species of demigod, eloven in number, originally belonging to the 
‘Vedio period, and connected with the worship of Vayu, or the wind, ox one of the 
Vedic triad. When Shiva rose in the mythological tried, in the place of this 
deity, aa God of destruction, the name Rudra adhered to him, and the Rudres 
‘were considered ss inferior manifestations of him. Hence Shankara, who is Shiva 
himself, is in X. 28, ssid to be their chief. In the Vribadiranyaka Upanishads, 
that is, much later than the Vedic period, they are said to be the ten vital bresthn 
(prdpa) with the heart fmanas/ oa eleventh. In Mabibh. i. 66, 2666, they are 
called the sons of Sthinu, which is a name of Shiva. In the Puripas they are 
also called the children of Keshyepe and Surabhi, X. 23; XI. 6,22; Vishnu 
Purhga, p. 121. (Commonly derived from rud, * to weep,’ which, alladi-g to them 
tus pernonifications of the wind, connected with storm, may be explained by the 
sobbing, moaning noise of the wind.) 


SADHYA.—A class of inferior demigods, twelve in number, dwelling between 
heaven and earth, belonging to the Purtnic period, in which they appear as the 
sons of Dharma, or religious duty, and Sidhy4, daughter of Dakgha. They would 
neem originally to have been personifications of sucred rites or prayers, and with 
these their names agree. XJ. 22; Vishnu-Purina, p. 120. The name is found in 
the Epic age, as in Manu iii. 195; MahGbh. i. 66, 2695, ‘The name signifies, as 
an adjective, ‘to bo perfected or accomplished,’ such as sacred rites, eto. ; and as a 
substantive mate., it would be personification of such things.) 


SAHADEVA.—The fifth and youngest son of Pandu, by his wife Mari, or 
Babli, but mystically begotten by Dasra, the younger of the two Ashwinau, 
‘He is considered as the bean idéal of masculine beauty. I. 16. 


SHAIVYA.—An ally of the Péndavas, and King of the Shivis, the Sibae of 
the Greeks. I. 6. (Gentile name from Shivi.) Vishpu-Purina, p. 444. 


SAMAVEDA.—Siman is the name of the third Veda, which in X. 22, in called 
the best of the three (see Veda). It appears to be little more than a recast of the 
Rich, (see Rigveda), consisting of the same hymns, broken up and arranged eo 98 
to be chanted during the various expiatory ceremonies, Thus, while the Rich is 
said to be in regular metre, to be recited aloud, and the Yajugh consists chiefly of 
prose, to be inaudibly muttered, the Saman contains a certain rhythm, or mode, 
‘which was sang to music, and the name is also generally employed to designate 6 
hymn, X, 35; Colebrooke, Mise. Essays, vol. i. pp. 21 and 79. 


SANJAYA (otherwise called Gavalgani, being the son of Gavalgaga).— He 
was Sita to king Dhritarfishtra, and is on this account chosen as the reciter of 
this poem. Originally sprung from  Brahmant mother and Kyhatriya father 
(see Manu, x. 11), the Stites, who often composed a whole tribe, partook of the 
learned character of the Brahman and the warlike tendency of the Kshatriya, At 
the same time they were neither priest nor soldier, but united the secondary offices 
of both these classes. The Sita was, on the one hand, the genealogist, the 
archeologist, and the bard, attached to each family, or even to each great warrior ; 
and, on the other, his charioteer and groom, accompsnying him into the battle, 
‘ut not himself fighting. Thus, while his Brahman origin prohibited his fighting, 
his Kghatriya blood prevented his officiating in any way as priest. It is strange 
to find the two offices he filled united in one person; but this union probably 
originsted in the deys when tribe was constantly at war with tribe, when the 
sbariot held a most important plaoo, and the charioteer, like the fuloxor in Homer, 
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from, hia proximity to his warrior master, reached a greet intimacy with him. 
There ia some indication of this in the story of Nala. Sea Burnouf, Bhigavates 
Purhya, volsi. Preface, pp. 26 to 31; Bhagavad-Gité, I. 1, 2, 24, 47; IL. 1,9; 
XI. 9, 35, 50; "KVIEH. 74. 


SANKHYA—Tho fireé and principal of the six philosophical schools of India, 
and supposed to be founded by Kapila. Ite character is thoroughly erplained in 
the Introduction, Ch. HI. It is commonly divided into three classes: —1. The 
pure Sénkhys, which, if it admits, does not mention, a deity or Supreme Being, 
‘but considers the material essence as the plastic principle of all things, and is 
therefore,galled nirishwara, or atheistical. Its toxt-books are the * Sinkhya- 
pravachana,’ and the ‘ Tattwa Semiea,’ both attributed to Kapila himself, and the 
*Gankhya-kariké,” to his disciple [shwara Krishna, Asari and Panchashikhe are 
‘also mentioned as the carliest followers of this system. 2. The Yoga system, 
called serhwara, or theistical, founded by Patanjali, whose Yoga-sitres aro its 
text-book, and followed by the author of the Bhagavad-Gith. 3. The Purinio 
echool, a corrupt mixture of the other two. (Zit., ‘rational,’ from sankhyd, 
“reasoning, computation.”} IL, 39; V. 4,6; XVILL. 18. 


SATYAKL (otherwise called Yoyudhina, ¢.v.)—A warrior in the Pindsva 
army, son of Setyaks, and charioteer to Krishna. He is called s Shaineys prince, 
from Shini, the ancestor of Satyeka. I. 17. (Patronymie from Satyake.) 


BSAUMADATTI.—A warrior allied to the Karn faction, son of Somadatta, King 
of the Bébikas, but also called (in Vighpu-Puriina, p. 459) a son of Bahlika. The 
Bahikes comprehend the different nations of the Panjéb from the Satlej to the 
Indus, Tho Bahlikes or Vabifkas, on the other hand, are considered to be the 
Bactrians, or people of Balkh, whose country is said in the Mahabharata to be 
famous for its horses—a reputation still preserved to the neighbouring province of 
Bokhara, I. 8; Vighou-Purina, pp. 459, 189, n, 66; Mahébhérata, vi. 51, 
2108-10, (Patronymic from Somadatta.) 


SHANKARA.—A name of Shiva, particularly as chief of the Rudras, X, 28. 
(The word is composed of sham, » Vedic word meaning ‘happiness,’ and kara, 
" oausing,’ snd has the same meaning as Shiva, viz.‘ fortunate.’) 


SHIKHANDIN.—An ally and general of the Piniave party, who was 
originally a girl, but wes transformed into a boy by a certain Yakghe. I. 17, 
(The name means, ‘ wearing the Shikhanda,’ which consists of three or five locks 
of hair in a cireulay patch on each side of the head, left at the tonsure of children's 
heads, espocially of the Kshatriya caste.) 


SHRI (or Lakghm!).—The wife of Vishnu, and goddess of beauty and fortune, 
Sho belongs chiefly to the Purdnic period, is said to be daughter of the Muni 
Bhyigu by Khy&ti, goddess of fame, and is in everything the counterpart of 
Vighpu, X. 34; XVIIL. 78; Vighpn-Puripa, p. 60. 


SIDDHA.—A epecies of demigod, apparently belonging to the Purdnio age. 
They would seem originally to have been oaly mortals canonized after death; but 
this character is lost sight of in the Purapas, They are thera said to number 
88,000, being sons of Atri, one of the Prajépatis, dwelling in that part of the eky 
situate between Nogavithi (Aries and Taurus, or the Mitky Way) and Saptarghi 
(Ursa Major), ‘They are chaste and free from mortal pessions, ete.; thoroughly 
acquainted with the Vedas ; and existing until the dimolution of the world at the? 
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end of Brahmé's Kalpe. In X, 26, Kapila is assigned a place among themy but 
he is the only man, as far 2s we know, to whom this privilege was accorded. 
X. 20; XL. 21, 22, 86; Vighpu-Purigs, p. 227. (The name, ag m adjective, 
signifies ‘ pertect.’) 

BEANDA (otherwise Kuméra or Kértikeyn).—The god of war, ranking among 
the inferior deities, and belonging chiefly to the Purkpic period. He is called son 
of Shambhu or Shiva, or egain of Agni. Shiva being the personification of the 
deatructioe power of tho Supreme Being, and Agni, ‘fire, being also dectruce 
tive, tho affiliation of war upon thom is no matter of wonder or even enquiry, He 
is the von of Shiva and Umé, that is, of fire and water, the essences ofstrength, 
and is called Kértikeya from being drought up by the Kyitikas or Pleiades. Like 
the Roman Mars, he is also the god of the year. X.24; Rémby. i. 88, 39. 


SUBHADRA.—Sister of Krishna, wife of Arjuna, and father of Abhimanyu 
or Saubhadra, whose son wus Parikphit, the last Kura sovereign, who wna reign- 
ing, says the Vighpu-Purfa, at the time when the Vyiise compiled the Purinas 
—2 date which, if it allude to some more ancieut lost works supposed to have 
existed under that name, is very possible; but quite the contrary, if reference be 
made to the works still extent onder that title. I. 6,18, (From aw, ‘well,’ and 
dhadva, ¢ propitious.”) 

SURA—This is a name for the Sun, and in the Vodic period for a class of 
beings connected with the Day-god, or personifications of him under different 
sapects, In the Epic period it is a general name for all the inferior deities, such 
an Iudra. In the Purinic, it designates a class of inferior deities, who inhabited 
Bwarga and composed the armies which Indra led against the Asuras. IX, 20, 


UCHCHHAIHSHRAVAS.—Indra’s charger, the chief of horses, who fed om 
ambrosia, He was one of the fourteen articles produced at the churning of the 
ocoan by the Gods and Daityas, and belongs exclusively to tho Purinie period. 
X. 27; Vighyu-Parkya, p. 153, p. 78 note. (A compound of uckchhais, “ap, on 
high,’ and shravee, ‘en oar;’ meaning ‘ having hia ears always pricked up,’ sn s 
sign of bis high mettle.) 

USHANAS (or Shukra).—'The planet Venus, or its regent. As the latter, i¢ 
‘belongs to the Purfyic period, and is considered as a son of Kavi, the preceptor 
of the Asuras, said to have composed a code of Jaw, mentioned with thet of 
‘Vrihaspeti, and is himself teacher of the Daityas. His onr is drawa by ten earth- 
born horses, each of a different colour. X. 37; Vishnu-Purkya, p. 239. Ass 
mythological person he is son of the Righi Bhrigu. (Derived from ws, a root of 
the first class, meaning ‘to shine” (Let. were), found in Rig-veda, i. 113, ¥. 7, 
from which wehas, the dawn, is derived.) 


USHMAPA.—A namo for the manes, tho shades of the dead. Seo Pityi. 
XL, 22, (The name is derived from uphman, ‘heat,’ and pd, “to drink,’ here used 
in the general aonse of ‘devour.’ ‘The allusion ix probably to the belief (c. Mann, 
ii, 237), that the shades of dead relations attended at the meals of the living, as 
Jong as the dishos served remained hot, end were eaten in silence, ‘The scholiast 
thinks it refers to the fact that the manes snuffed up the warm steam thet pro- 
ceeded from the bot «”~ 


UTTAMAUJAS.—A warrior allied to the Paydavas. I. 6. (From wttame, 
“+utmost,’ and ofes, ‘ strength;” ‘of extreme strength.’) 
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VAINATEYA.—A name of Garuda, the sacred bird and vehicle of Viyhyn; 
king of the whole feathered race, and inveterate enemy of the serpenta, who are 
subject to him. He is otherwise called Suparpa, ‘the well-winged,’ and the 
‘Purtyss explain his name by making him the gon of the Muni Kashyap and one 
of the numerous daughters of Dakeha, called Vinaté, from whom Vainateya is 
therefore deemed 8 matronymic. XX. 30. 


VAISHWANARA.—An ancient name of Agni, the god of fire, by which he is 
invoked in the hymns 69 and 98 of the Rig-voda. XV. 14. 


VARUNA.—The god of the ocean and waters, belonging to all three periods. 
‘The regent of the west, sud Jord of punishment. His vehicle is the Makara, on 
which he rides through the waters. X. 29; XL. 39. 

VASAVA.—A name of Indra, X. 22. - 


VASU.~A class of eight semi-divine beings, personifications of uatural pheno- 
mena, belonging to the Vodic period, and intivuately connected with the worehip 
of the San, They are attendante on their chieftain, Agni, or Pavaka, personified 
fire, Thoir names are differently given in different places, but the best reading 
sooms to be Ahar (day), Dhruva (the polar star), Soma (the moon), Dhava (fire), 
Anils (wind), Anala (fire), PratyGsha (daybreak), and Prabhésa (twilight), all of 
which, with the exception of wind, are connected with the iden of light. X. 28; 
XL, 6, 22; Vighpu-Puréna, pp. 119, 120, 163, 


VASUKI.—Chief of a species of serpents called Sarpa, belonging to the 
Purtpic period, and said to be one thousand in number, and sons of Kasbyapa 
and Kadré, 9, Noga, X.28; Vighgu-Puripa, pp. 149, 153, 


VASUDEVA.—A name properly belonging to Krighne, but usurped sometimes 
by Vighgu. It is o patronymic from Kyishnu’s father, Vasudeva, who was one of 
tho ten sons of ShGra, a prince of the Y&davas, an important Aryan tribe, and 
‘Mirigh4, according to the Puranas, and who with his wife Devaki burnt himself 
on Kjighna’s funeral pile, VII. 19; X. 37; XI. 50; XVIIL 74; Vighgu- 
Purhna, p. 602. (A patronymic.) See Krishna, 


VAYU.—One of the elementary deitios belonging to the Vedic, and even to 
the Anto-Vodic period, the personification of the air and wind, and the socond 
person beth in the pure elementary triad (sun, air, and rain), and also in the 
‘Vedic triad (fre, air, and sun). He is regent of the north-west quarter and chief 
of the Gandharbas, who were the beings which peopled the atmosphere. In the 
Epic and Purinie periods ho plays a very unimportant part as one of the inferior 
deitien, XI. 89. (Derived from ed, ‘to blow.’) 


VEDA.—-Literally means knowledge or science: but in the primitive ages was 
« name given onty to theological knowledge, tho science acquired and imparted 
by the priests. Later it was extended to other sciences, such as medicine, and we 
have a number of these called Upavedas, secondary sciences. In its earliest use, 
then, it was more expecially applied to certain works of the most ancient date, 
which af one period, and for a long time, constituted the only authorities for 
religious and civil law, which the Aryan race possessed. Their undeniable an- 
tiquity, attested by the very language in which they are composed, won for them 
the reputation of having becn originally delivered fo aan by Brahm& himself, 
and the hymns are said to have been inscribed on dry leaves, which were collecied 
and compiled by the Vyisa, Krighpr Dwaipsynna, and thus given to the world iny 
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their well-known form. Originally, and, as it seems, even up to the date of our 
poem, three Vedes only existed, the Rish, the Yajuph, and the Sinan. ‘The 
‘Atharoan wan s much later addition, probebly composed after the figst struggle 
between the Brihmans and Kehetriyas, with the latter of whom it is chiey 
oosupied. ‘The Hick consists of metrical hymns or prayers, termed Siktas or 
Mantras, each stanza of which is called « rick, and addressed to the elements 
personified. These hymns wero recited aloud at the divers ceremonies, and the 
Rig-veda is thus considered to constitute the laudatory part of worship. The 
Fajugh is in measured and pootical prose, and contains prayers and invocations 
used at the consecration of the sacrificial victims and utensil, Tho Sdman con- 
tains hymns to be chanted at various expiatory ceremonies. Each Vode consiats 
of two parts, the Mantra or Senhité, and the Brihmana, The former is the 
collection /eanAitd) of eiktas or hymns, probably of the date of twelve or thirteen 
centuries w.c., though the separate hymns are possibly still older. The latter 
contains tho rales for the application and use of the Mantras at, and for the per 
formance of, the particular religious ceremonies, with remarks on their origin, 
and dating seven or eight centuries 2.0, For a more ample account, we must 
rofer the reader to Colebrooke's Misc. Exeays, vol. i, and Weber's Geschichte der 
Indisckon Literatur, Berlin, 1853. (From vid, ‘know.’) IL. 42, 46,46; VIL. 8; 
‘VILL. 11; K. 22, 42; XI. 48, 63; XV. 1,15; KVL. 23, 

VIKARNA.—Tho third of the one hundred sons of King Dhriterfghtra, and 
consequently of the Kuru party. 1.8. (The name means ‘ earless,") 

VIRATA.—A King of the Mateyas (Dinajpur and Rangpur), and an ally and 
general of the Pandavas. It is aleo the namo of an inland people inhabiting the 
modern Berar, I, 4,17; Mahsbh. iv. 1, 16, ete. (A Prakyit form of virdphfra, 
‘ kingdomless.’) 

VISHNU.—1. One and the chief of the Adityas. X. 21. (See Aditya.) 2. The 
second person of the mythological triad, and the personifeation in the Purkpio 
period of the preservative or protective nature of the Supreme Being. This 
character of guardian is particularly exemplified in the ten Avathras, or descent, 
which this deity is supposed to make to earth in different ages of the world, but 
gonerally with the object of preserving either the universe or mankind from the 
power of the evil spirits, or of aiding his own religion and his own people, tho 
Aryan race, to gain a firm footing upon earth, or to extriente them from surround- 
ing difficulties, These Avatéras are generally considered es direct emanations 
only from Vighpu ; but in that of Krishya, the God himself is actually incarnate. 
They belong purely to the Purknic age, and if I may be allowed to hazard a 
somewhat premature opinion, I should conceive that the idea of an incarnation 
generally, and many of the single Avatiran themselves, owed their origin to the 
land of the Bible, but whether before or after tho Christian era is a question 
which I am not in a position to answer, though there are, undoubtedly, many 
points $f resemblance between Kyishys and our Saviour. At the same time, it is 
quite possible for such @ story as that of the first Avathra to have been handed 
down by remote tradition from the time of Nosh himself, without any commnnicae 
tion with Jndsa, and the discoveries of like traditions among distant races, who 
could have had no such connection, would seem to confirm the possibility. Nor 
must it be forgotten, thet in whatever light the Avatéras two, three, four, and 
five be regarded, whethe® as remnants of traditions of actual events, thus dis 
torted ; or a8 pure inventions of the Purénic mythologists, the Avatéras six, seven, 
sight, and nine, most indubitably refer to historical eventa, the principal actors in 
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whigh, whatever may have been their names or their families, were firetly the 
liyzoes spoken of by father to som, on account of their deeda; and then, when the 
idee of Avutéras wes once started, were considered as incarnations of the dsity. 
‘Lastly, the tenth Avatéra, yet to come, ssvours very strongly af the prophecies af 
the Apocalypse. The ten Avathras are as follows :— 4 


1, Mateya, the Fish.—In the Satya Yuga, or first age. While Brahms was 
reposing after many ages, the demon Hayagriva stole away the Vedas 
(typical of the diminution of religion before the flood). Satyavrata (Noah) 
was making his ablutions in the river Kritemtle, when a little fish 
proached him, and being taken up by him, grew to so great & size that 
he placed it in the sea. It then addressed Satyavrata thus: —‘ In seven 
aya the world will be deluged ; I will, however, send theo a large vossel 
(the ark), which thou must enter, taking all the medicinal plants and 
kinds of grain, the seven Righis, and pairs of sll animals.” Satyavrate 
obeyed these injunctions, and attached the ark, by means of a serpent, to 
= huge glittering fish with an enormous horn, the Avathra of Vishyu. 
‘The god then slew the demon, and Satyavrata becarae Manu Vaiveswata, 
the first man and lawgiver. (See Manu.) 


2, Kérma, the Tortoise.—In the Satya Yuga. The gods, being eware of 
their mortality, desired to discover some elixir which would meke them 
immortal. To this end, Mount Meru (or, as others say, Mundara) was 
cast into the great ocean. Vishnu then plunged in, in the form of a 
tortoise, and supported on his back the mountain, round which the 
aerpent-king Visuki was coiled, 20 that the gods, seizing his head, and 
the demons, his tail, twirled the mountain round till they had churned 
the ocean, out of which was then produced the amrita, or ambrosia, and 
thirteen other articles. If this story have any historical allusion, it is 
probably to the introdaction of the arte of civilization among the Aryan 

» people, 7 

3. Vardha, the Bosr.—In the Satya Yuga. The demon Hiranyiksha had 

carried off the earth to the bottom of the great ocean, and Vishgu 

assuming this form, dived down and rescued it, after a contest of one 
thousand years, 

Narasigha, the Man-Lion.—In the Satya Yuga. The demon Hirapya- 

Kashipa troubled the earth and provoked Vishnu by his impious pride. 

‘The god, therefore, came out of a column in this form and destroyed him. 

If this have aly historical allusion, it is probably to the introduction of 

he finer arts among the Aryan race. 


5. Vdmana, the Dwerf.—In the Treté Yuga, or second age. The demon 
Bali hed guined posession of the triple world—heaven, earth, an? hell, 
and the gods knew not how to recover it. Vighnu appeared before him 
in the person of @ very diminutive dwarf, and asked as a boon es much 
land as he could pace in three steps. Bali, laughing at the ridiculous 
request, granted it at once, and Vighgu expanding, grew large enough to 
niep over the three worlds, but kindly left Potile, or hell, the third, 
to Bali. - 
6, Parashurdme, Zima of the Axe.—In the Treth Yuga. This refers to the 
period of the first struggle betwoon the Church and State, (See Rim) * 
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1. Bdsackandra, o Dasharstha Rama.—In the Treth Yuga. The confess 
between the Aryans and the Aborigines in the south of the peninsalgy 
and the introduction of agriculture and civilisation. (See Réswe.) 

& Belardes, or Shri Rims, and Xpiphge, in the Dwipara Yuga, or third 
age.—The contest betwoen the Aryans in the north-west and the Abori- 
gines of the interior, and the settling of the Aryan race in India. (See 
‘Bama and Kyighne.) 

9, Buddha, the celebrated Reformer, at the end of the Dwépara, and the 
beginning of the Kali, or present Yuga. Vighgu is supposed by the 
enemies of Buddhism to have become incarnate in his person, ingrder to 
confound the Daityas (that is, the Aborigines, now the lower classes), 
who, by their devotional asceticiam, were becoming too powerful. It in 
the period of the struggle against the tyranny of the priesthood, 

10. Katkin.—Seeted on a white horse, the deity will descend towards the 
close of the Kali Yaga, the present and last age, and will destroy the 
universe. 

Tt hes been remarked of the first four incarnations that they present a regular 
progression of creation. The first is aqueous, the second smphibious, the third 
tertaneous, the fourth the perfect, king of all animals. The first three animals 
are remarkable for their fecundity. During the periods of the temporary annihila- 
tion of the universe at the end of each Kalpa, Vishnu sleops on the waters, lying 
upon the serpent-king Shesha, Brahiné is said to have sprung from a lotus which 
grew from his navel. His wife is Lakghmoi ; his vehicle Garude (see Vainateya). 
(The name is commonly derived from vish, ‘to enter, to pervade,’ alluding to 
Vighpu, when identified with the Supreme Being, pervading all things; but this 
in evidently « Purdie explanation. Lassen proposes as the derivation the root wi, 
second class, ‘to watch, guard, preserve,’ with the affix enw, alluding to the deity, 
a8 personification of the preservative character of the Supreme Being. This 
character of Vishnu is almost as Inte an one as the other. His original asture 
must be discovered before we can give a true derivation.) XI. 24, 30. 


VISHWA.—A class of semi-divine beings, belonging to the Vedic period of 
mythology. Tho name signifies ‘all,’ and ae the sacrifice offered to thom is called 
vaishwadeva, or that of ‘all the Gods,’ it is_evident that the name was originally 
meant to include all the deities of minor importance. ‘This iden is confirmed in 
some degree by their position in the Vedas, where they are invoked in the same 
hymns an the Vedic tried and the deities of a like importance, such as Mitra, 
Saraswats, and the Ashwinau. Among theve inferior deities, at an early period 
of mythology, before the deification of many abstract ideas, the manes of ancestors, 
and canonized heroet, would undoubtedly play an important part, and the mode 
of auccifice to the Vishwas consequently became that of the dead, viz. Shraddhas, 
and the daily offerings of householders. ‘Thus they seem to correspond pretty 
nearly to the AU-Saints and All-Souls, with which = long Romish litergy will 
often wind up; in short, convenient term which included all the efeeterqp. In 
the Paripic period they became a regularly organized class of dewigods, con- 
sidered to number ton or twelve, the eons of Yama, the god of justice, or Dharma, 
religious duty; and Vishwé, the danghter of Daksha; and their names are given 
as Kratn and Dakpha Yams of Pitzis or Prejapatie); PurGraves, Kuru, and 

q Madrera (namee of founders of tribes or families); and the following five mamea 
of abstract ideas, Kima (love), Satya (truth), Dhyiti (constancy), Vasu (wealth), 
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Kelp (time). From this it would seem that those ten were only representatives 
‘Nosen irom a much greater number, as two Pitria for all the Pitrie; three 
ancéstors of tribes for all such ; and five of the principal abstract idess. XI. 22; 
‘Vighgu-Pugtga, pp. 119, 826; Mann, iii, 121. 


VIVASWAT.—A name of the Sun, and father of Vaivaswata Manu. IV. 1,4. 


‘VRIHASPATI.—The planet Jupiter. In the Purkgic age he is the regent of 
that planet, son of the Pitri Angires, and tutor and cheplain of the Deities. His 
car in drawn by eight pale horses. There is a story about his wife Tard (star), 
Deing carried off by Soma (the moon). X. 24, (Commonly derived from eth 
« great,’sand pati, ‘lord, master’ Lassen considers the first part to be a genitive 
of some obsolete word opsh, which he suspecta to mean ‘air;’ just aa odchas in 
‘Vichaspsti, and divas in Divaspati, are genitives of div and deh.) rs 

VRIHATSAMAN.—The great Saman hymn, some part (it is not known 
which) of ‘the Simaveds.’ X. 35. (Vrihat, great, and sdman, a hymn of the 
Sémaveda.) 

‘VRISHNI.—1. Son of Madhu, belonging to the family of Yadu, and ancestor 
of Krishna, who is therefore called Varghneya, ‘the descendant of Vrighni.’ 
I. 41; INI. 36. 2 The tribe of which this king was the founder, probably the 
game ag the Madhaves and Yédavas. X, 37; Vishpu-Purina, p. 418. 

VYASA.—This is not ¢ proper name, but a title, moaning ‘ the compiler,’ and 
it is given to a personage in the Epic period, who is said to have compiled the 
Vodas. There is no reason for doubting the actual existence of such a person, and 
the name given him is Krishna Dwaipiyana (derived, cays the Vishnu-Purhna, 
from dwwipa, ‘ an island,’ because he was dorn on an island in the Ganges). It is 
the plan of the Purinic period to multiply or systematize all that tradition bas 
handed down from the preceding periods, and accordingly we find mention made 
of twenty-eight VySsas, who are incarnations of Nirkyapa or Brabmé, und 
descend to earth at divers periods to arrange end promulgate the Vedas. Of these, 
Krigtfoa Dwaiptyana was the lest and most celebrated. To him accordingly do 
modest writers, unwilling to hand down their own names to posterity, attribute 
the composition of their works, and in consequence, compositions of such different 
dates us the Mabibhtcats, with its episode, the Bhagavad-Gité; the Vedinta, 
the greater number of the Purhnas, and a grammer, are all ascribed to him, 
It is, however, quite possible, that in many works, whore simply the Vyhsa is 
mentioned without the addition of the name Krighpa Dwaipfyana, the allusion 
may be to the actual author of the work, the word being taken in its most general 
vense of ‘compiler, arranger’ In the Puriyes he is said to have been the son of 
Parduhara, the Muni, in whose mouth the Visnnu-Puriina is related, by Satyavati, 
before her marriage to Shantanu, the father of Bhfghma and Vichitravirya, and 
when the latter died without issue, the Vyasa married his widows Amb4 and 
Ambsliké, who then geve birth to Dhyitartghtra and Pindu. See Bhishms, 
X. 13, 37; XVII. 76; Vishu-Purins, p. 276, otc. (From eyas, = vi + ax, 
to agrange, compile.’) 

YADU.—Eldest son of YaySti, fifth King of the lunar dynasty, and founder 
of that tribe into which Krishna was bora, on which account the god is called 
‘YVadava, the son of Yadu. The kingdom called Yadp is on the west of the 
‘Yamuné (Jumns) river, about Mathura and Vyindéven; but the Vighnu-Purkps 
(p. 416) ridiculously protends that Yayiti gave his eon the Dakshina, or | 
ua his portion. XI. 41; Vighpu-Puripa, pp. 416, 418. 
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YAJURVEDA.—The second of the three Vedas oxisting at the period of yar 
poem. It chiefly comsista of measured and poetical prose, and of prayers 
invocetions applicable to ths consecration of sacrificial victims and utexffils. This 
divided into two parts, the White and the Bleck Yajugh. The former is called 
‘Véjasaneyi, and is ascribed to Yajuavalkys, to whom it was communicated by 
the sun in the form of a horse, The latter is called Taittiriya, and is ascribed to 
Vaishamphyana. IX. 17; Colebrooke's Misc. Essays, vol. i. p. 56, 0b0. (Said 
to be derived from yj, ‘to ancrifice,’ this part of the Vedas treating more par- 
ticularly of offerings.) 

YAKSHA.—A species of demon, belonging to the Epio and Purkpicgperiods, 
and in the latter said to be the sons of Pulastya and Pulahe, and guardians of the 
treasures of Kuvera, the god of wealth. In the creation of the present Man~ 
wantare, they are the sons of Keshyapa and Khest. X. 23; XI, 22; XVIL.4; 
Vighpu-Purapa, p. 160; Mah&bh. i. 66, 2572, (Said to be from yakeh, ‘to 
vonerate.’) Comp. Rékehasa, 


YAMA.—In the Epic period this deity is the personification of lawful punish- 
ment, and as such identified with death. In the Purhnic period, he is the son of 
Surya, or Vivaswat, the Sun, and consequently brother of Vaivaswata Manu, His 
mother is said to be Sanjna, or Conscience. He is represented as king of justice, 

vided with a cord or noose as executioner, and presides over the twenty-sight 
(or more) Narakes, places of future punishment for the divers kinds of offences, 
‘Yemapura, the city of Yama, is his residence, and thither the sonl departs after 
death, and receiving its sentence from Yama, ¢ither mounts to Swarga, the 
waterial heaven, descends to one of the Narakas, or is born again on earth in the 
body either of men, beasts, or vegetables, etc., according to ita offences. X, 29; 
XI. 39; Vishnu-Purhna, pp. 163, 207, 266. (From yam, ‘to restrain,’ as 
restraining mortals from evil by the fear of punishment, See Nala, iv. 10.) 


YUDHAMANYU.—A warrior, allied to the Pandavas. 1.6, (Lit. ‘one who 
is enthusiastic in the fight.’ From yudhd, instr. case of yudh, ‘a battle,” and 
many, ‘anger.’) 

YUDHISHTHIRA.— The eldest of the five sons of Pandu, mystically begotten 
in his mother Kunté by Yama or Dharma, the god of justice, and therefore 
remarkable for his equity, and calted Dharmarija, king of justice, He was King 
of Indraprasths, ancient Delhi. I. 16. See Pandu. (From yudhi, loo. case of 
yudh, ‘battle,’ and athira, ‘firm ;* ‘unflinching in the fight,’) 

YUYUDHANA.—A warrior, allied to the Pandava faction, son of Satyake, 
and therefore called Sityaki /g. .). Also called Shaineya from his ancestor 
Shini, who was grandfather of Vrighni. He thus belongs to the Yadu tribe. 
I. 4; Vighpu-Paraga, p. 435, (The word is the pres. part. étmane-padam of 
yudh, ‘to fight,’ formed as if it belonged to the third, instead of the fourth, class 
of verbs.) 
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